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PREFACE, 


In General Vallancey’s Irifh Grammar, it is 
fiated, that.accarding towNeuman, “ Hebrew letters do each 
fignify the idea either of motion, fpace, or matter. Hence 
every Hebrew word muft be at once a name, and a definition 
of the fubje@; and’ all objects, in the natural and moral 
world, muft be known as {oon as their names are known, 
and their feparate letters confidered. The proper names of 
men being borrowed from fuch ideas as Adam, i.e. Red 
Earth, it Is more rational to fuppofe our learned anceftors 
named their letters from men rather than trees, ’* 

United with the features which nature prefents, hills are 
the prominent objects, and from their heights, trees were 
fometimes allufively called by their names. Thus Ceide, 
which may be written Ced, is Celtic for an hill; and Ced-ar, 
or the great tree, took its name from this appellative. The 
‘word Ais, pronounced Ai/p or Ajb, is alfo head or hill; and 
this is an old Hebrew name for man, and a Britith name for 
a tree: But thefe, which prove that the features of nature 
pave names to men and to trees, prove not that either men or 
trees gave denominations to thefe features, or to letters. On 
the contrary, I thall prove, that from the great natural ob- 
jects of the earth, nearly every name was originally derived : 
And where a departure from fuch defcent is imagined, it is 
generally to be attributed to fancy, and the miftake may be 
placed to our ignorance on this fubject. 

In defcribing nature, the fymbols employed originally 
pointed out the features of its great parts, and not its little 
4 The Gaelic alphabet is supposed to have been named from trees, Hy 
shall prove that it was derived otherwise. | 
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accidental circumftances. We mutt therefore fearch for fym- 
bolical reprefentations of thefe features, and not for the trees 
of Gaelic or other alphabets. That the names of men were 
borrowed from fuch ideas as our author mentions cannot be 
admitted; and it muft be particularly remembered tbat aords for 
land, for water, beads of land, heads of water, feas, fircams, 
plains, and for their borders, are all that we’can expect in 
names for the features of any country, or the fy rmbols com- 
pofing their names. 

The old monofyllabic words of the world full exifting in 
languages, contain roots, prefixes, and poftfixes : They com- 
pofe a great number of words recoverable in fenfe; and their 
allufions will be more eafily reconciled when the terms them- 
felves are underftood, than they can for the prefent be, from 
unfkilfulnefs in their fignifications. 

The reader of the following pages will perceive, that thefe 
monofyllables refer directly to the ancient names of Afia, of 
Africa, and of Europe; and he will judge, that they muft 
refer alfo to their oldeft languages. That they not only point 
out meanings in the words of each, which originally de- 
fcribed nature; but the imports of common allufions alfo, 
in which they have been otherwife employed. | 

In eftimating monofyllabic terms, fome knowledge of their 
Bey rations muft be acquired. From this book, it is hoped, 
that this information may be gained; that the old appella- 
tions fe the 1g of nature, and for inte fettlements, will 
exhibit words fufficient for comprehending thefe terms, and 
for fhewing more juftly the fenfes of their allufions, In books 
of education we have often old appellations introduced; but 
fo little are they known, their parts fo little Read and 
fo wrongly are they divided into fyllables, that the moft un- 

fkilfal could not more a et ave fucceeded in derang- 
ing their letters, feparated as they are, according to our 
common mode of partition. . 

In various inftances, there is no doubt that monofyllabic 
terms in names are not only mifunderftood, but that they are 
often wrongly fpelt and pronounced, from our not having, 
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for ages, been enabled to difcriminate, fo far as to divide 
compound terms into their original words. 

It will not then be prefumption to affert, that we mut 
comprehend ancient appellations before we can analyfe them: 
That we mutt properly divide them to underftand their mo- 
nofyllabic terms—but to divide them properly we mu/t learn. 
The ufual orde: of chance mutt be laid afide. We muft (pli 
no old monofyllabic words, nor form any from parts of an- 
cient terms without fufficient reafons. 

To analyfe old words, obferve that initial confonants, 
form, from their founds, prefixed words. B, C, D, Gar, DP 
and V have each ee or ¢ annexen in their pronunciation : 
Thus B is pronounced Bee, Cis Cee, D is Dee, &e. Again 
#, L, M, N, R, and S, have E PREFIXED—thus Fis Ef, L 
is E/, Mis Em, &c. 

Roots are generally two letters, the firft a vowel, the fecond 
a confonant—fometimes the two firft are vowels, and the 
third is a confonant. Prefixed confonants in fyllables are ge~ 
herally words. Pofifves are often augments or diminutives.* 
Where two or more monofyllabic terms compofe the name it 
is fometimes difficult to difcover whether the ending be a 
fubftantive or an adjective; and nothing but a comparifon 
of the features of nature, with the ideg reprefented by the 
compound term, will decide this, and the real import. In 
moft cafes, however, we had luckily fynonymous names, 
given when thefe names were underftood ; and thefe muft all 
be confidered, to find their agreement and their fenfes. 

Befides the fpellings given to the founds of thefe letters, 
we have in old alphabets peculiar names attributed to them, 
flowing from words which reprefented hieroglyphics, 

Into this preface I fhall introduce a few of the fancies of 
authors concerning letters, and fhall endeavour to give their 
original fignifications more perfectly than in Effay 6th, and 
ftill more ufefully than they have hitherto been delivered. 


A. 


Written formerly, according to fome authors, A and p>, is 


called by Gaelic writers ihn (Ailim) an elm, a fer tree, or a 


* In Wiseman’s English Grammar, 1764, ‘our dimjnutives are inserted 
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pa’m tree. It js called in the Samaritan and Hebrew, Alp or 
‘Aleph; in the Perfic and Arabic, Elif; and in the Coptic and 
Greek Alpha. 

Aleph is ftated by Bellarmine to mean 4& 60 hief, ov a prince. 
By Scaliger it is confidered as the firft found which children 
utter. By Caninus it is faid to imply an gv, and Mr. Baxter, 
to fhew the truth of this, has fixed horns to Aleph. 

But Aleph, written in Hebrew Alp, implied primarily an 
head, (the Alpes mean heads, as I have fhewn in this work). 
Alp, as an head, meant alfo frfi. The letter A, in the Gaelic, 
means likewife head or fr, hill, promontory, &c. As im- 
plying bead, it may be one of water or of land; and the head 

of water may be a ftream, or it may be a fea head. Aa or A 
water, isa river in Germany, whofe old name was Alpha. 
Aan headland (A) is pronounced du: It changes to Av, Af, 
Ef, Eph, Ev, and Em, ina variety of old names.—Av, the 
fea, changes to Ay, Al, Ail, and E/. Uence Aleph, Elif, ox 
Ailim, may mean a fea head, or ftream. And as Ef, F, or 
Pb are the fame in pronunciation; and 4 or da means the 
fame as Ia (hy page xiii) region—Alpha, which was the old 
name of the river 4a, may imply the fea head region.—Great 
fireams, conneéted direétly with the fea, are often called fea 
heads, or little feas—Thus the Nze/, or Nile, from Nz, the 
the fea, and E/, an head, or E/ a diminutive, means the fea 
head, or the little fea. A/pba then may have taken its name 
from fome bead-land, or from fome fea head, like the Nile. 7 


ABEL. 

Abel, asa common word, is rendered in our expofitions of 
the fcriptures, vanity, breate, and vapour, As the name of 
a city, it is rendered mourning ; but Pagninus judged that it 
referred to the feat tures of nature, and d without analy fing it, 
he called it a valley, or a plain. 

~ The world was named é om a juft difcrimination of its fea- 
tures. Words for the wants, for the neceflaries, and for the 
conveniences of man, explained a few only of the imports for 
ihe appearances of nature; and ¢he proper names which were 
originally applied to hills, to vallies, to feas, to rivers, to 
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plains, and to their borders, were long fince loft to mankind 
in their fignifications. 

But thefe proper names, as mere appellatives, could not; 
from. their conftant ufe, be forgotten; and fome of them weré 
in time held facred, and even worlhipped by the ancients a$ 
gods. 

Emerged from the idolatry; tho’ not from the ignorance in 
hames, of former times, we now unwifely account that terri- 
tories were generally named from men ; but from neither gods 
nor men, can we rationally derive few of our appellations. 

Abel may come from 4, an hill, pronounced 4u, and 
changed to.dv and 4d, as in the 4a, a mountain; E/ may 
be a diminutive, and Abe! may imply the “tile bead or Little 
bill,® 

Or Abel may be derived from 4v or Ab, the fea or water; 
and #/ a diminutive, or F/ an head. 

Or F/ in either of the above cafes may be a change of Err 
ot Er, border, to E/.—Hence Abe] may imply according to 
the original root, added to the import of the pofttix. 

“The Irith word Ur, fays an ingenious Celtic writer, fig- 
nifies a covering over, a /preading upon. Hence it is transferred 
by them to a variety of obje&s, and in which this image pre- 
fents itfelf, as mould, earth, fire, water, verdure, heath; 
evil, flaughter, &c.” But in the features of nature we ought 
to thew from what roots, words particularly flow.—U;y then 
may be derived from 4, an hill, pronounced Au, changed to 
Arand Ur: or from Av, water, changed to Au, Ar, or Ur: 
or from Or, border, changed to Ur.—Water and land being 
the component parts of the globe, and their names from dif- 
fering roots running into the fame words, become in fome 
cafes not diftinguifhable from one another. Streams too com- 
ing from hills, are fometimes called from their heads: And 


hills refting on the fides of ftreams may be named from their 
water. 


* AUGMENTS are formed by consonants with BROAD vourels ; thus On 
is an augment in the Gaelic and Spanish: Ol! or Ol, in the Gaelic and 
other languages, is also an augment. DIMINUTIVES are formed with 
the same consonants with smMALL vowels; thus Enand In, or El or Li, 
are diminutives. Atand Ot are augments; Et and It ave diminutives, 
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Words for fea, for water, for itream, for valley, for plain, 
for hill, and for their borders, changing fo as to become the 
fame in various inftances, it would be matter of furprife that 
we fhould precifely find the import of every letter.*—The 
figure of the Coptic 4 is fomething like our italic 4, were it 
written from right to left. 

Mankind will fearcely fappofe that fo much ignorance has 
been advanced, fo much erroneous judgment been paffed, and 
fo little juft diferimination been employed, as in our com- 
ments on thé names of the facred feriptures —On thefe our 
wifdom hath truly been “ @ want of underftanding.” Provi- 
dence who beft knoweth what is necefflary to man, hath in 
this inftance {hewn us, of how little we can really boaft Y At 
the fame time it hath difcovered to us, into how many errors 
we have fallen, through the negle& of applying that reafon 
with which we were originally endowed. 

Few are the men who bring any new things to our thoughts. 
Weare, I fear, oftener the propagators of error, than the ef- 
tablifhers of truth: And frequently are we the unfkilfal ex- 
pounders of the mythology, of the hiftory, and of the geo- 
graphy of the world. 

Of the compound names relating to thefe, no one as yet 
anderftands even their divifions into monofyllables ; nor com- 
prehends the component parts which they defignate. 


AMON, or AMMON. 


You have been taught, reader, the founds only of letters. 
T fhall herein fhew you fome of their original ufes in names 5 
and will proceed with analyfing the names themfelves, In 2 
Srft attempt for the laft two or three thoufand years, we muft 
expect difficult roads to éncounter—our ways are not paved, 
and many are the intricate paths which lead aftray—but we 
muft not abandon our journey to places fearched for. One 
of thefe found, leads to another, where more information as- 
fifts us in our paffage, At every habitation we get fome in- 

* Names when compared with places, or features which they repre- 


sent, are easily explained ; but when situations and features are un- 
known, some difficulty obtaing, 
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telligence of our wrong fteps, and find where we parted from 
our true road. As we advance our travel is regulated. The 
hills, the vallies, the water, the plains, and their borders, 
become familiar, tell us their names, and direct us more cor- 
rectly. A few bulls now and then befet us; and we find 
mankind dreaming of their giving a variety of names to the 
univerfe. That their lands are the fun, moon, and ftars— 
that thro’ Jove their diftri@ts were named from the gods; and 
thro’ fear that they took epithets from the devils —Thus 10" 
norance finds many allufions, tells many plaufible tales, many 
firange ftories, and gives more filly relations than even ima- 
gination would conceive. 

“< Ammon, or Hammon, or Hamaun, or Jupiter Ammon,” fays 
an author, the celebrated god of the AXgyptians, was probably 
a deification of Ham, whofe pofterity peopled Africa, and 
who was the father of Mif/raim, the founder of the fPigyptian 
polity and power.” 

Thefe terms are explained hereafter, and we leave gods, 
demi-gods, and heroes, to the mythologift, who draws from 
ancient records abundant proofs of thefe and other perfonages 
having been fuppofed fponfors to names of the material world, 
as well as to a varicty of names in the world of fancy.—An- 
cient appellations were given the world before the ignorance 
of idolatry took place; and the import of thefe only do I with 
to re{cue from oblivion. 


Ararat is faid to mean << the curfe of trembling ;” but the 
curfe of trembling reprefents not our idea of Ararat. Ararat, 
if not a ridge of hills, is a mountain with two heads, 4 or 
Au, varied to Ar, therefore an head, is repeated in defcrip- 
tion: and 4#, an augment, is pofifixed. frarat then means 
the great hills or heads. 

In like manner Cau is hill, and Cus is the fame, and Cau- 
cafus, as Us is territory, means the hill’s territory. 
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ARMENIA 


Is faid to be derived ‘* from Aram, the father of the Syrians ; 
or from Harminni, the mountain of the Minians.” 

But in this country lies the head of the Frat. Ar then 
comes from Av, water, changed to du and dr. Men from 
En, land, with M/ as a prefix, which means head; and Ia, 
territory. And Armenia implies the water bead land territory.* 
The land then in queftion was named from its natural fitua- 
tion; and without confidering “ Aram the father of the Sy 
rians,” or the Mountain Harminni of the Minians,” (which in 
etymology founds fomething like John Doe and Richard Roe, in 
Jaw), we have fhortly fhewn that this country received its 
name from Tying on the banks of the upper part of the Eu- 
phrates. 


ARAB. 

In eftimating the défcent of names, we find men always 
applying allufions or fimilitudes: The further they recede 
from nature, the nearer they proceed to the vanifhing point 
of its light. In fpeaking of the name Arab, they enquire not 
for his country; nor, by what marks it is known: They have 
been accuftomed to zenigmas, ard confider our names as their 
riddles. If we afk, what is an Arab? We are told that it is 
“ one who lies fnares”—that it fignifies “ one who multiples’ —= 
that it implies «* Jocufls’—and that it denotes “ a window.” 

Wow an Arab is aman of Arabia, and Arabia muft be, ac- 
cording to thefe expofitors, the land of fnares, the country of 
multiplication, the region of locufts, and the territory of windows. 
—Hiftory furnifhes us with proofs that men always laid 
inares, and that they always multiplied; and from thefe parts 
of the explanation it fhould feem that we are a/] ARABS.— 
But hiftory hath never fhewn us that there was a regwn of lo- 
cufis, nor a territory of windows; nor that this region of lo- 
cufts, and territory of windows, was Arabia, the country of 

the Arabs, 


* It will sometimes appear that the endings in Ia and its variations, 


are as above redundant. The men who often added these endings, 
kKuew not the imports of the namies, 
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I have rendered the word radia, the border fea territory ; 
but as fr may alfo mean the fea, and Ab, head, Arabia may 
otherwife mean the fea head territory, and Perfa the fame. 
We find too that this territory is called AXthiopia in the {crip- 
tures, which means the little fea head territory. 

Many are the old names of towns which range under this: 
letter. I have fele€ted a few, and have examined the given 
imports of a variety of others. In Hebrew it is fuppofed that 
every word is explained by its root, prefx, and pofifix—but 
this is only afferted—no Hebrew names have been rightly ex- 
plained. I will therefore continue this expofition under other 
letters, in order to promote more rational comments on the 
facred fcriptures. 

Under the article Eve, fee Adam, 


B 


B, Be, or Bee is explained in the following pages. In 
pames it may mean head, hill, hillridge, &c. Be-ta, as Ta 
(a change of Te) island, the hill ridge or hill territory. But 
Bis called Birch by Gaelic writers, from this tree being named 
Beth in their language. My. Baxter terms the Hebrew Beth 
«Litera Balans or Ovina,” and fays that ‘its found was 
learnt from the fheep.” I have fhewn in the article Italy, 
that I¢ and J// may mean ridge, and B-t, B-ith, or B-eth may 
be hill ridge: And if the letter be placed as anciently fome 
writers aflert, 49 ,it might not only have reprefented an head; 
hill, or houfe, but heads, hills, houfes, town, &c.. Hence 
we have Bethlehem and numerous names derived partly from 
this letter. To this I fhall ftate, that dd is water, and Bad, 
in the Gaelic, is a fpring or water head; and in this, and a 
great variety of inftances, B implies head. 

I with not by this effay on letters to be fuppofed as pro- 
claiming wonders, for it will be perceived, that they are fitted 
to form words either for hills or dales; for fea, water, or 
ftream, and for their borders—that for differing imports, we 
have moft times different aflemblages of thefe letters em- 
ployed; and where they are alike, they muft be compared 
with their fubje&s, to which they feparately refer, in order 
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to diftinguifh the fenfe intended. To thew the ufe of letters, 
Lowever, in forming proper names, will require much inveftigation, 
to which we have hitherto never attended, 


BELUS. 

In Judea, a little river was named Belus, from El, a lake, 
B, head, and Us, region.—Pliny, in book 36, chap. 26, fays, 
that it rifes from a lake, and runs into the fea, a few miles 
from it. It is faidtoimply, ‘* Ancient, to grow old, to perifb, 
and io mean nothing.” I hope, reader, that you will not fay 
that it means lefs. 

From Av, the fea or water, varied to du, Al, and we find 
that HZ may mean the fea or water, and it often alfo means a 
lake; but if E/ come from 4 or Au, an hill, changed to-4/ 
and E/, then Be/ will mean the hill, hill ridge, or the high 
place. People of the eaft delighted to live upon hills.—They 
adored them, and worfhipped gods named from them; and 
hence Be] became a name for a god. 

The word Err, or Er, border, changes alfo to E/ in various 
names, in which cafe Bel implies the head or ridge border. 


BROOK. 


“The Hebrew word Nachal (Nbl) fignifies a valley.” 
And authors lament that it fhould be ufed for a brook alfo. 
They fay too that there is no diftin@ion made between a 
brook and a river by this word in the f{criptures. As I know 
not Hebrew, I cannot with certainty oppofe their affertions 
in that language; but I fhall prove them not to be well- 
founded in the language of common fenfe. I muft then flate 
that Nacbal means a river, and not a fmall ftream; but WAl 
may have other vowels fupplied, and then, inftead of a river, 
or great running water, it may imply a Jittle water, or a 
little ftream. 

Brook has for its root Oiche, Ock, or Ok, water; with R 
prefixed, it will mean, by effay 6th, the flowing or running 
water, or the ftream: And with B, which means bead or iil, 
it will mean the head or hill ftream. Brook then is a name 
which may be applied to any ftream, Jarge or fmall, running 
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from fome head.*—But NA4l, with the vowels fupplied, al- 
ways fhews of what fize the ftream is. Nachal, from Nach, 
the water, 4/, deep or great, means a great water, a water 
valley, or a bottom; but with thefe vowels it never means a 
{mall ftream; and hence Nacbal may be applied to the Eu- 
phrates, the Nile, &c. It may alfo be applicably ufed with 
the word Torrent, as this is generally confidered a high water. 

Great difficulties appear in words before they are analyzed ; 
and greater muft have obtained where the mode of analyza- 


ra | 


tion was never underftood. 


BABEL, BABYLON.—See Letter N. 


In the Jetter B. I find no explanation of Hebrew names 
correct, The fcriptures give us fimply appellations. Com- 
tnentators, abfurd fignifications, and allufions, which often 
vitiate the fenfe of the words in connection. 

In effay Gth, and in the following account of the import of 
letters, 1 fhall thew their ufes. If I do not every where ex- 
plain myfelf, the reader will refer to other pages for further 
information: And I muft here inform him, that I advance 
nothing without a proof fomewhere in this book. At my 
leifure I fhall bring all my proofs into an alphabetical form 
for a vocabulary, which will be delivered gratis—But time 
may ftop my hand. I have, however, proceeded fome way 


e 


in the tafk, and hope to compleat it. 


G and C. 


G in old alphabets comes next, and is called by Celtic wri- 
ters, Gort, the ivy tree, and fometimes Garb, a fpear. But 
Gort, or Gart, is alfo Gaelic for an head. In Hebrew it is 
called Gimel, quafi fay authors, a camel, which we may with 
as much reétitude render dui/. In the Coptic and Greek it 
is named Gamma. In the Syriac Gamla, or Gamela. 

In page 20, I have fhewn that Cam may be derived from 
Amb or Av, changed to Am, as in the Amu or Amus, a lake 
of Tartary, or in the Amoa, now the Oxus.—Am may mean 


* T mean not here to say, that two words are often uecessary or pro- 
per for one stream, 
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water, or the fea.. England has many ftreams named Cam, 
Camel, &c.: Ruffia has one named Gam.* Can is lake, that 
is a water bead. In Brigantia it is Gan. Gand C were the 
fame letter in old names. They imply head, bottom, inclo- 
fure, &c. by effay 6th. With Am, border or head, either 
Cam or Gam, by page 20, may alfo mean a valley, a bottom, 
a hill, ora ridge. We fhall further flate, that Rian means a 
little fea, and Grian, from the fame Celtic language, is /itéle 
fea BoTToM, Iitile fea HoLLow, or little fea tanp. G will 
therefore mean a bottom, hollow, or land. 

Ava is alfo a name of a river, little fea, or fea bead, from 
Av, the fea, and 4 a contraction of An, a diminutive; or of 
4, importing head; and this word may be changed to Ama, 
and mean little fea. In Gimel and Gamma, Gim is changed to 
Gam; and El is alfo a diminutive, as it isin Gamela. In 
Gamma the M is doubled, and with the following 4 forms a 
diminutive noun. In like manner Mu/, from Av, Au, Al, 
and Ul, means water, and with MZ, as head, &c. Mul may 
imply the head water; and Mudlay its diminutive, the little 
head water, wherein Z is doubled.—Further the word Ban, 
from .47, water, and B, head, means the head water; and 
Banna, the little bead water; in which Nis doubled. And 
this doubling of the laft confonant often happens in fuch 
nouns, not only in names of places, but in names of man- 
kind: Thus from Jobz we form the diminutive Johnny. 

In Gamma then, a diminutive noun, the (V7 is doubled. 
Ama, alfo the little fea, or fea head, may be written Amma, 
and imply the fame, and with G prefixed, Gamma will mean 
the /ittle fea HEAD or BoTTOM, Jittle fea HOLLOW, or httle fea 
LAND, and the fame as Grian: And this word or letter will 


an{wer to the river, to the valley, or to the land of the Nile POF 
to any like ftream or land. 


C 


Implies Coll, which in the Gaelic like G means bead, end, 
bollow, &%c.; but it is ufually explained by Coxt, the hazel 
‘ree. In Hebrew, Curr is a fountain, in which, from Av, 


* From what follows, Cam or Gam may mean as a sea head, a bay. 
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varied to 4u and Ur—Urr may imply water, and C head or 
hollow. The Caph or Kopbh, of the Hebrew, is nearly allied 
to this letter. Capbh is, however, by Caninus, called a palm, 
and Koph an ape or a monkey. Mr. Sharpe fays, that the de- 
{cending ftroke of the letter is its tail—But Caph and Koph 
may mean water head, as I have fhewn in the word Copte. 
The Copiz living at the water head of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, took their names from the lands lying on thefe feas, 
and their heads. Thefe letters alfo feem to denote thefe 
heads in their Coptic figures. 

Mr. Sharpe, on the Greek language, fays, that ‘* the Coptic 
letters are nearly the fame as the Greek ; but as the names 
are not fEgyptian, and no infcription has been difcovered 
confifting of any of thefe alphabetical charaters, till after the 
Greeks were in poffeflion of AXgypt, under the Ptolemys, it 
is nothing more than fancy or conje€ture to imagine that the 
Aigyptians were the authors of them.” 

) But Monf. Della Valle, ftates, « that the Greeks, when they 
exprefs numbers by letters, for No. 6, ufe the letter So, 
which they fuppofe not to be a fingle letter, but a compound 
character of Sigma-Tau; but they give no reafon for their 
opinion. By the Coptic alphabet it appears to have been ori- 
ginally the Oth letter, tho’ it be wanting in the Greek. The 
Copis, he fays, pronounce the vowels and diphthongs, not ac- 
cording to the corrupt pronunciation of the modern Greeks, 
but after the ancient manner. He further ftates, that he 
found fome Coptic letters on a Mummy among the Hiero- 
glyphicks, which fhews that they were in ufe before that way 
of writing was loft.” 

In the letters G, and C. we have taken the following ex- 
amples, 

CALVARY. 

Calyarius is faid to mean “ a place of fkulls, fo called from its 
JSimilitude to the figure of a fkull.” We may here only hint that 
Cal means head or hill, Ver or Var is border, and Ja or Jus is 
territory ; and the hill border territory feems to be the origi- 
nal meaning of this name, whatever it may in allufion have 
meant in later times, . | 
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CAPERNAUM. 

This is faid to mean “ the field of REPENTANCE, the city of 
comrort, town of pleafure, and the handfome city:”? whilft 
thefe are ample titles, they feem too elegant, too contradic- 
tory to be true. This name is faid to come from Cephar, a 
village, and Nachum, repentance; or from Nabum, hand- 
fome, and Capber a field. But Capernaum lay on the border 
of the fea of Galilee. Cap-er then, from Ceap, head, and Av, 
Au, Ar, and Er, the fea, may here be the fea-head; and as 
Am or Um is border land, and Aum an inflection of this word ; 
and further as JV is often like T, &c. a prefix only in the end- 
ings of names, we may render this word the /ea-head border 
land. But I give this as a probable meaning only, and ven- 
ture it as a fubftitute to fink our ftock of zmprobable tales. 


GATH, 


Said to mean a prefs, refers not to fuch an abfurd epithet, 
in the name of this place; but is derived from Ath, here Ath, 
an hill or ridge; and Glike C, as a prefix, implies inclofure. 
Gath therefore means the fortified height. 


GAZA, 


Said to mean a goat, (which animal might better reprefent 
a fatyr than Gaza), comes from 4is, an hill, and has Gasa 
prefix, to fhew its ancient inclofure or camp. 


GESHUR 


Ts faid to be “ the fight of the valley, or “ the wale of the 
ex,” from Ghe or Ghie, a valley, and Shur, to hold a view, 
&c,"—«* otherwife the vale of the waill.”—But Ge/b may be 
derived from Ais, an hill, with G prefixed. Gazs is alfoa 
torrent or ftream, and is pronounced Ge/b, and Uy is border ; 
and the ftream border, or the hill border, is often a valley. 
The Ge/burites were therefore the ftream or hill borderers. 


GOMER. 


On Gomer we have a variety of pleafant ftories written.— 
From Gomer came the Cumari or Cumbri, fay authors; but 
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they have not fhewn how this defcent comes. I refer, there- 
fore, to the following pages for the import of Gomer. 


GOMORRHA 


Is faid to mean “ rebellious,” but it may come from Go, the 
fea, Mor, great, and Ra or Rath, a town, &c. 


GOSHEN, 


Said to mean “ approach ox rain,” which defcribes no land, 
is derived from Go, the fea, and Shen, head land; and mean 
the fea-head land. 

In giving name to this land, the word Go/ben does not fix 
whether it were land on the border of the Mediterranean, or 
on the border of the Red Sea; but the name Ramefes fhews, 
that it was on the fea road, or the Red Sea: For Ram means 
the road ;* and the road-head land is the import of Ramefes, 
the Ifraelites muft then have lived in the Jand mentioned in 
Shaw's Travels. 


GILEAD. 


We are fometimes prefented with defcents of names, which, 
on a curfory view, appear more credible before, than after a 
due examination of them hath taken place. 

«The mountains of Gilead, which lay eaft of Jordan, fe- 
parated the lands of Amon, Moab, Reuben, Gad,’ and. Ma- 
neffeh from Arabia deferta. Gilead is often put for the whole 
country beyond Jordan. Eufebiusfays, Mount Gilead reached 
from Libanus northward to the land poffefled by Sibon, King 
of the Amorites, which was given to the tribe of Reuben. 
The ridge (ridges) of mountains, therefore, muft have been 
70 leagues from north to fouth, and included the mountains 
of Seir and Bafan, perhaps all thofe of Trachonitis, Auran, 
and Hermon.” 

“ Jacob returning from Me/opotamia was overtaken by Laban 
on thefe mountains, and it is ftated that he raifed a heap. of 
ftones, for a monument of the covenant between them, and 
called it GaL-HaAED, the heap of witnefs, from whence came 
the word Gilead.” 


* See Ram-head, page 141. 
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But this word may be derived from A or Au, an hilf, 
changed to Al, E/, and J/, as in bill,—Ead is head or ridge, 
in Eadailt, the Gaelic for Italy; and in which, J¢ and Ead 
are head or ridge. J/-ead will therefore mean the bill ridge ; 
which, with Cor G implying inclofure prefixed, will read the 
bill ridge inclofure; and this meant all the hills beyond Jordan, 
and the country included, to the river. 

Gilead was then fortified by its hills, and its inhabitants 
were noted as defenders of their country. Gad is faid to mean 
armed, prepared, 3c. A Defender and a Gileadite were there- 
fore fynonymous terms; and places, fo defended, were com- 
pared to Gilead. Out of Gideon's Gilead, ox hill ridge camp, 
therefore, which lay on the weft of Jordan, and which com 
mentators have never ynderftood, were thofe not prepared for 
battle to depart. But I muft not become expofitor. 


HERMON, HERMONIM. 


Hermon implies the inclofed heads border land, and in- 
cludes all the hills of its border; and Jz and Jm were origi- 
nally ufed in naming places for territory, asin Lubim, which 
is written for Lybia. Hermonim then means in the features of 
this land, zhe dill, or bills border territory .* 

The land included by thefe hills is named alfo Iturea, in 
which /# is hill or ridge, Ur, border, and Ea, territory ; and 
the hill or ridge border territory, anfwers exactly to what has 
been ftated of Gilead and Hermon. 

See more under the letter H. 

Hitherto we have contended for the features of nature. 
The letter A feemed to refer to an hill, and to mean First ; 
toa fea bead, &c. rather than to an ox. B feemed to refer to 
the houfes or beads on the borders of fome fireams or bills, rather 
than to the bleating of foeep. Gand C toa walley, to beads of 
Jeas, to rivers, to lakes, &c. inftead of ivy bufbes, fpears, ca- 
mels, apes, or monkies. 1 have fhewn that the terms by which 
I have rendered thefe letters approach to truth; and am next 

* The translation Hermons, by Bishop Horsley on the-Psalms, is im~- 


proper from the heads border land or Hermon, inclading all the hills of 
this country. See the lejter H. 
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to fhew that D refers dire@tly as a Coptic Hieroglyphic or fym- 
bol, 72 fignification, as well as in figure, to the land of AXgypte, 


D 

D or } Delt, Daleth, or Delte, is faid to have the form, 
and the name of a door—but I know not by what whim this 
can he difcovered. I have fpoken of the letter D in my 6th 
effay.—The Greek A hath always been fuppofed to have given 
name to the land of AXgypte, called Delta, No hiftorian, no 
antiquary, no grammarian, no etymologift, ever doubted this. 
The fuppofition ftands as the creed of ages !—But let truth be 
heard.—I have fhewn that E] may imply water; D, head, 
and Ta, land; and that the head or high-water land, may be 
the drowned land. But not to infift wholly on this analyfis— 
Dile is Gaelic fer inundation. It is written Del in Delgovicia; 
and in Deluge, which is a word of Gallic origin, if Uge be af- 
pirated, Deluge will mean the buge or great inundation —The 
Aigyptian Delta then, as Del is inundation, and Ta is land 
or territory, by page xliii. means, what it anciently was, the 
enundation land: And the letter De/ta is the Coptic Dalda;* 
and both of thefe being hieroglyphics only, gave not appella- 
tion to the Delta; but took their figures and names from this 
territory. 

Miftake not reader, a /badow for its fub/ftance.—Whilft ety- 
mologifts plead privilege for common opinion, do you approxi- 
mate to right thro’ common fen/e. 

We have here found a letter to be an hieroglyphic of a 
known territory, An emblem or figure of the chief part of 
fEgypte. In Arabic and Perfic, Da/ feems in its figure to 
reprefent a combe or a valley, and it is in the Gaelic a word 
for a Dale. 


DAMASCUS. 

** Is commonly derived from Domefbech, a fack full of blood;’ 
or it is ftated to mean “ /imilitude of burning,” « or of the kifs,” 
“ or of the pot,” “ or of the fack, &c.” But in Damafcus, D 
means head, Am border or plain, and the word Dam the head 


* The Coptic Dalda is more descriptive of this land than the Greek 
Delta is at present, 
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border, or the plain: Af is water, and Us territory; and tbe 
water plain territory feems to be the import of the name of 
one of the oldeft cities of the world. 

The letter Dis pronounced Dee, and this is fhewn in the 
following treatife to mean alfo a water head or ftream. D 
then may refer to a head of water, or a head of land. 

It has been fafhionable for 3000 years not to confider the 
features of lands which are to be defcribed, yet the nearer we 
approach to truth, the nearer have we found ourfelves de- 
feribitig nature. Damajcus is now called by the Turks Scham. 
—We write S for Es, in Efcotia and in E/pana.—In forming 
Scham the Turks have tranfpofed 4/c, water, becaufe it is 
ufual to begin the word with water, where it attends land, 
and to end it with a fyllable which denotes the territory. 
Scham then is a contraction of 4/cham, which means the fame 
as I have already found this name. The water border terri- 
tory: or the water plain territory. 

The Hebrew names in D are all wrongly rendered. The 
reader need not doubt this, if he attends to what has been 
ftated of Damafcus. 


E. 

The figure of the Coptic E feems to reprefent an head land 
from which a ftream iffues at am aperture. It may therefore 
be considered as reprefenting a fpring or the fource of a river. 
Eis He in the Hebrew. Caninus confiders it to be a fort of 
a worm or cochineal, Myr. Baxter has a furprifing conje@ture 
on the draught of this letter, and calls it Litera Foeminea, In 
the Coptic it hath the power of Ei, which is the fame as Js 
—thus Ei/ain is the Gaelic for Ifand; and therefore the 
Coptic Ei, and the Greek epfilon, may flow from Oiche, wa- 
ter, changed to Orghe and Eighe. It may alfo flow from 
Aighe, an hill, of which Eighe is an infleGtion, and may be 
pronounced Ei, Eta, or E long, may mean the head territory, 
and alfo an houfe as in the AXthiopic, or it may mean be 
quater territory. 

E was called by Celtic writers Eabba, or Eadba, the afpen 
tree; but Habba is alfo the Gaelic name of our firtt parent 
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Eve. Authors have never attended to the imports of their 
letters, nor have they fully comprehended the names of our 
firft parents. You will then reader excufe the following ac- 
count. 


EVE. 

-Eabha may be derived from 4 or du, an head, as in Abury 
or Aubury.—Au will vary to Av, Ev, and Ed, as in Evora or 
Ebora; and as BA is in the Gaelic the fame as V, ELA or Eabh 
will be the fame as Ev or Eav, and if we add the poftfix 4 
or £, which may mean territory, Eva or Eve may imply the 
territory head :—But as 4 and E£ are often contractions of Az 
and En, diminutives; Eabba, Eva, or Eve, may imply the 
little bead, or mother of mankind. 

It is to be remarked that other words for bead, denote alfo 
qoman in the Celtic—thus Be and Tot are woman; and thefe 
mean head alfo. 


ADAM. 


Of Adam as well as Eve many are the inapplicable, and at 
present uncertain origins of his names. It has been ufual to 
derive it from Ademab vegetable earth. Protogonos in Sancho- 
niatho apud Eufeb. fignifies jirff made, which is a miftake 
when referred to Adam. Mr. Bryant fays, that dd and Ada 
fignify fr, but he mifapprehends the next part of the name. 
Sir William Jones fuppofes Adam to be derived from Adim, 
which in the Sanfcrit he fays means ¢he firf. Salefays, that 
the Perfians render the word Adamh, First Man; but he 
does not analyfe the word. Parkburft fuppofes the name to 
be derived from Bedemut fignifying Mkene/s, &c. But the 
{cripture gives the name ddam to both fexes, and the name 
is generally rendered Red Earth ! 

It is faid in Shuckford’s Fall of Man, that man was called 
Adam from Admab the ground—the woman Asue, from i/o, 
man, out of whofe fide fhe was taken; which analogy he 
fays is lott, if we take the names of other languages. 

We are, however, not informed from this what 4:/b, man, 
nor 4/b2, woman, means—4i/b then may be rendered from 
Ais, Gaelic for an head, which is pronounced 4i/b and 4/2. 
*b 2 
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Many eftates and parithes of this kingdom are fo named from 
their fituatiens on hills or heads.—We mutt alfo note that 
Aifb:, Afbe, or Afbel is the diminutive of 4/b or Ai/h, Gaelic 
for head, and means little head. Adam was named Aj/b or 
Afb, head, from the heads of the earth, and Eve was named 
Afbe or Afbet,* from the /itile heads.—But Amba is the Gaelic 
for man; and Ad is head, chief, or firff. Adamba, therefore, 
the Gaelic tor man, means as in the Perfic, THE Frkst MAN. 
Eabba is woman, which becomes Fbba, Eva, and Eve: But 
as V is often changed to Mb, Embe is alfo woman. 

Ad-Amba was then the rirst Man, and by ufing the fe- 
minine or diminutive termination, 

Ad-Emb? was the rirst Woman. It appears then that 
words for head denoted man and woman, 

Adam, placed in a garden for protection, was taught per- 
haps as he required inftruétion.—Various are the fanciful 
meanings attached to his refidence Eden; all given without 
reference to the features of nature, and without comprehend- 
ing the manner of beftowing old names. To approximate to 
their original mmports, I have analyzed them. There are fe- 
veral other Edens: Amoneft thefe there is oze on Mount Li- 
banus, near the river Adonis—another at the head or point of 
Arabia, Their names denote the fituations of their lands— 
the two laft would be appropriately defcribed by water heads, 
or head lands—iown or city would be underftood: Plea/ure 
defcribes no feature of nature, and it would be better intro- 
duced into an Arabian Tale, than into the expofition of Eden 
in Arabia, into that of Eden on Libanus, or into that of Eder, 
whofe lands were on ftreams, and whofe heads ran to parti- 
cular points, which may be rendered the beads, or waters ter- 
ritory ; or the girt land defcribed in the fcriptures. 

In Mr. Hewlet’s Bible we have the following concife ac- 
count of Eden. ‘The word Eden, in Hebrew, fignifies Plea- 
fure. Hence feveral verfions, and among the reft the Vulgate, 
have rendered it the Place or Garden of Pleafure. But it is 
fufficiently evident, from feveral paffages of fcripture, that it 
is the proper name of a country; for Cain is faid to haye 


* It is thus written in Rebinson’s Key to the Hebrew Bible. 
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dwelt in the Land of Nod, on the eaft of Eden (chap. iv & xvi.) 
It has, however, exercifed the fagacity of commentators to 
determine the fpot where Eden was fituated. The learned 
Heidegger, Le Clerc, Pere Abram, and Pere Hardouin, place 
Paradife near Dama/fcus, in Syria, about the fprings of Jordan. 
But this is deftitute of all the marks fpecified in the Mofaical 
defcription, which ought to be the principal tef in this en- 
quiry. Sanfon, the late Mr. Hadrian, Reland, and Calmez, 
place Eden, in Armenia, between the fprings or heads of 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxves, and the Phafs; but 
this fcheme is not much better fupported than the former, 
modern travellers having difcovered that the Phafis does not 
rife in the mountains of Armenia, as the ancients pretended ; 
but at a great diftance from the Zigris and Euphrates, in 
Mount Caucafus.” 

«But there full remains a third opinion to be confidered, 
and this is indeed fupported by al] the paffages of {cripture, 
where Eden is mentioned. According to this the terreftrial 
Paradife was fituated upon the united ftream of the Digilat or 
Hiddekel and Frat, called by the Arabs, Shat al Arab; that 
is the river of the Arabs, which begins two days journey 
above Bafrab; and about 5 leagues below divides again into 
two or three channels, which difcharge themfelves into the 
Perfian Gulph. The Shat al Arab is therefore the river paf- 
fing out of Eden, which divides into four heads or different 
branches, and makes four rivers, two below the Pi/on and 
Gibon, and two above the Euphrates and Hiddekel. This opi- 
nion was firft fuggefted by Caloim, and it is with fome little 
variation followed by Stephanus Morsnus, Bochart, and Huetius, 
Bithop of Avranches. See Univerfal Hiftory.” This writer 
further obferves, that 

“« By Pison Huetius underftands the weftern fream, which 
arofe from the parting of the Euphrates and the Tigris; and 
by Havilab, the eaftern tra@t of Arabia, lying near the bottom 
of the Perfian Gulph; but Reland and Calmet confider the 
river Pifon to be the Phafis; and the G1non to be the Araxes, 
This opinion is fupported with much learning and ingenuity; 
kut the whole is involved in obfcurity from the great changes 
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which the deluge muft have produced on the earth, and our 
confequent ignorance of antidiluvian geography.” 


EDEN. 


On this word various difquifitions have been written. Au- 
thors call it delight and pleafure, and I could with for once to 
have applauded their judgments: But delight and pleafure de- 
{cribe the features of no part of the univerfe, and Eden is a 
portion of the earth. 

The word Ed may be derived from ith, which often 
changes in old names to 47, to Aid, and Ed, which afpirated 
implies head or hill: or it may be derived from Ad, water, 
varied to Ed: Enisland, and the bead land, or the water land, 
may be the import of that land, which Jay at the head of the 
ftreams, hereafter to be mentioned, and which ran into the 
Perfian Gulph. But it ought to be obferved, that asin the 
word Adam, Ad or Ed means not only head, but frft; and that 
En, land, may imply baditation, Even might mean by allu- 
fion the firft habitation of man. 

Mofes wrote of Eden fomewhere on its weftern border. His 
appellations were then perfe€tly known, and in their refe- 
rences to the lands of Eden, they were appropriately chofen, 
for marking the countries to which they alluded. Men have 
long attained the common words of languages; but they have 
never attempted with fuccefs a very long lift of the ancient 
proper names of the world,—Names which, from their connec- 
tion with common words, convey particular, tho’ at prefent un- 
known imports. Our ignorance of the fignifications of old 
names has doubtlefs been a great. impediment in rightly 
tranflating the {criptures; in the underftanding of a great 
part of ancient hiftory; and in the adjuftment of the ancient 
topography and geography of the earth. 

I have intimated that men are unacquainted with ancient 
proper names; and am forry to add, that the meanings of their 
own names derived from the features of nature are yet un- 
known. The names of their dwellings are fill loft in import. 
The meanings of old names of eftates, manors, parifhes, coune 
ties, diftridss, kingdoms, and of all the divifions of the globe 
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are unknown. The imports of the names of all our languages, 
ancient and modern, are unknown in fignification. Even the 
words houfe, village, town, city, and all other names of ref- 
dences are loft in import. Many, however, are our learned 
and worthy men; and yet the name Man* has itill its import 
unknown: Epen, his firft refidence, is a name fotally /off in 
fignification; and all the appellations by which its bounds, 
and its territory are defcribed are equally unknown in their 
MEANINGS. : 

The learned have written volumes on the ancient names of 
places, without comprehending their formation and ufe; and 
without, comparatively fpeaking, giving ove appellation a ra- 
tional defcent.t To correé their errors, we too might write 
volumes. 

With the utmoft diligence ought we to redeem the time loft, 
and with the moft ferious confideration for our weak concep- 
tions, for our falfe reafonings, even in things facred, ought 
we to be more careful for the future, in forming opinions for 
ourfelves; and ftill more careful ought we to be, in not mif- 
Jeading mankind, where we can give nothing in proof of the 
principles which we may be addrefling to them. 

To the ignorance and idolatry of foreign nations, before the 
chriftian zra, we owe 1500 years of mythological rant; and 
from our youth being conftantly taught, the Janguages, the 
maniuers and the cufloms of thefe nations have we generally 
adopted their mythology in names, for 2000 years fince.— 
How long we may live in this land of darknefs I know not ; 
but I fhould hope that men will ceafe to be deified, that the 
gods will difcontinue giving appellations, and that the Jands 
and habitations of the whole earth will one day again refume 
their appropriate and original fignifications. 

On the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, we have fuppofed the 
garden of Eden was fituated. I have given you a derivation 
of Eden; and in pages 150 and 151, Plutarch’s account of the 
Euphrates: His account of the Tigris is as follows. 


* This means, I presume, the territory head or chief. 
{ See the note under the article Niger. 
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TIGRIS. 


“ Tigris is a river of Armenia, flowing from Araxes, and 
the lake of Azfacis, formerly called Sollax, which fignifies 
running, and carried downward. It was called Tigris on this 
occafion.” 

“* Bacchus, thro’ the anger of Juno, running mad, wandered 
over fea and Jand, defirous to quit his diftemper. At length, 
coming into Armenia, and not being able to pafs the river 
‘before-mentioned, called upon Jupiter, who liftening to his 
prayers, fent him a #ger, that carried him fafely over the 
water. In remembrance of which accident he called the river 
Tigris, as Theophilus relates in his firft book of Stones. But 
Hermefiana tells the ftory thus. 

“¢ Bacchus falling in love with the nymph Alphefibea, and 
being able to vanquifh her neither with prefents nor entrea- 
ties, turned himfelf into the thape of the river Tigris, and 
overcoming his beloved by fear, took her away and car- 
ried her over the river, begot a fon, whom he called Medus, 
who growing up in years, in remembrance of the accident, 
called the river by the name Tigris, as Ari/fonymus relates in 
his third book.” 

“In this river a ftone is to be found called Myndan, very 
white, which whoever enjoys, fhall never be hurt by. wild 
beafts, as Leo, of Byzantium, relates in his third book of 
rivers,” | 

“* Near to this river lies the mountain Gauran, fo called 
from Gauran, the fon of the Satrape of the province of Roxa- 
és; Who being extremely religious and devout toward the 
gods, received this reward of his piety, that of all the Perfians 
he only lived three hundred years; and dying at laft without 
being ever afflicted with any difeafe, was carried to the top 
of the mountain Gauran, where he had a fumptuous monu- 
ment erected to his memory: Afterwards by the providence 
of the gods, the name of the mountain was changed to that 
of Mauforus.” 

“In this mountain grows an herb, which is like wild bar- 
Jey. This herb the natives heat oyer the fire, and anointing 
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themfelyes with the oil of it, are never fick, till the neceffity 
of dying overtakés them, as Sofratus writes in his firft col- 
lection of fabulous hiftory.” 

You will here perceive reader the zgnorance of the ancients, 
and the unfkilfulnefs which in ¢arly times attended the expla- 
nations of old names: You will alfo difcover the fGtions and 
romances accompanying thefe expofitions.—You will not then 
expect me to clear up all difficulties, to refolve 2/7 unknown 
terms. You will not blaine me, if I perform a part only of 
the tafk, which men of early ages fhould not have left for the 
prefent generation to atchieve; nor men of the prefent gene- 
ration have fuffered an unlearned man to have undertaken.— 
I often addrefs you with fear for my abzlities, with great ap- 
prehenfion for my judgment, and with much fufpicion that [ 
am defetive in refearch:—But I have written to correc 
VULGAR ERRORS, and wherever I add tothem, To BE COR- 
RECTED. 

One error let me here corre&t of my own.—The fea heads 
of the Red Sea and the Perfian Gulph were called the Erithrean 
(Ercthrian rightly), and I have rendered this word in page 
xxli. the border bead iitile fea: But words for water generally 
begin names, and Riaz means a road as well as a Iittle fea: — 
Er may be derived from Av, the fea, changed to Au, Ar, 
and Er: Ith or Jt may mean head, or be adiminutive. And 
the Erithrian may imply tbe fea bead, or the little fea road, and 
agree with the term red fea, or fea road, with the word Eu- 
pbhrates, and with the names Perfia, Chaldea, Ciffia, &c. 

Webel is {aid in Morier’s Travels thro’ Perfia, &c. to be the 
prefent name of the head of the river Tigris, and this means 
the fame as Nrex or Nite—?the little fea. The Perfian Gulpb 
is named the fea bead road, and the Tigris or Hidekel is one of 
the little fea beads of the road. 

In Hipexer or Cuipexet, the word Ek, which changes 
to Ec, Ach, Ac, &c. in the Eccle/burn, in the Eic or Ec, the 
Acha, the Achates or Acheron, in Achaia, and in the lake Acro- 
nius or Boden Sea, means water or fea. Exet therefore, E/ 
being a diminutive, means the little fea, and the fame as Nebel 
or Nile, LExpofitors fay, that by taking away what they term 
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the afpiration Hz or. Chi, that Dexer is the name of the 
Tigris, But this cutting off Hz or Chi, tho’ not beheading, 
goes very nearly to the decapitation of Hidekel; for Hid or 
Chid means head, and refers in this name #o the little fea head 
of the Perfian Gulph, even at this time called Hidekel. 

The appellation Euphrates, Phrat, or Frat, comes from Av, 
the fea, varied to Ev, Ef, F, Eph, and Evph; and Rad or Rat, 
a road; and the fea road, or the Perfian red or road fea, is 
the import of the Frat. In the head of this ftream, it ftill 
Yetains its name; its eaftern branch being called Murad, in 
which Mz is water,* and Rad as before.t 

In the defcription of Eden, Mofes fhews its place. He ftates 
that it had a river named Prison, of which name we have yet 
no modern account. It is derived from Is, water, and On, 
great, with the prefix P, which always, in words for land or 
water, means head; and the great head water is the import of 
Pifon. This river it feems, like the Tigris, which moves 
more in a zigzag courfe than any other ftream, and contrary 
to common opinion is a flow river, is ftated by Mofes, with 
many windings and turnings,t to have pafled from this head 
thro’ the whole land of Havilab.§. Now Havilab or Chavilab 
is faid to be unknown as well as the Pifon; but Hav or Cuay 
is the fea bead or heads, Iu is border or a diminutive, and Au 
is territory; and the fea head border territory being the import 
of Havilab, the land becomes, contrary to the opinion of au- 
thors, known, as lying on the border head of the Perfian 
Gulph, on each fide of the Hidekel and Frat, perhaps to fome 
confiderable extent of territory: and this land muft have 
reached from the Gulph as high at leaft as the tides ran. 

The words Shinar and Babylon mean the fame as Havilab ; 
and Cifia and Chaldea imply the fea head land. 

We are now reader not treading a common road, and it will 
be neceffary to look to our way carefully. 


* See Sharpe on the Origin of Languages, page 64. 
+ Murad may otherwise come from Muir, the sea, and Ad, head. 
} This is the import of the Hebrew, according to Poole. 
§ The H in the ending only lengthens the sound of A in Havilah, and 
other words, : 
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Mofes next mentions the Ginon, in which word Jor Ji, by 
page xlili may mean water, The prefix C or G implies head, 
inclofure, comprehenfion, and in Gzhon, an inclofed head : 
On is an augment, as in Pz/on; and hence we find that the 
GiHon* means the great inclofing head water; and this water, 
according to Mofes, ‘« encompaffes or winds along” + the land of 
Cuus, which means the inclofed bead, and may refer to a water 
bead, or to a bead of land. The land of Aigypte was called 
MesrrR, or the fea-head border, where land was underftood; and 
Mofes called the fea-head lands of Perfia, &c. HavitaH, or 
the fea-bead border land, where land was expreffed. The people 
of the upper part of the Nile had alfo been called Cuthites, or 
head landers. The country at the head of the Frat refembled 
that of the head of the Nile.——But the Gihon winded round 
a head-land of vaft extent, which altogether was called by 
Mofes, Chus, to diftinguifh it perhaps from the upper land of 
the Nile, named £tbiopia. The 70, however, recognizing 
fome likenefs in the heads of both ftreams, rendered Cuus 
/Eithiopia, not confidering that the one means the fea or water 
bead land, territory being underftood, and the other the 
LITTLE fea bead land. 

All our ‘prefent writers fuppofe that the name Gibon, as 
well as the Pifon, is loft among modern names, and this has 
occafioned great mifconception. Had the place of the Gihon 
been longer known, that of the Pi/on might perhaps have been 
found alfo, That the Gihon is not the Tigris, we may thus 
thew. 


* The Gihon and Pison meant the great fresh head waters: For had 
not these words referred to fresh water streams, they would have been 
denoted as little seas, or seaheads; and then the augment On could not 
have been applicably postfixed: But these words referring to fresh 
water streams of great size, it became necessary to add the augment in 
description. 

+ Calvin, Huet, and other writers, have differed about the piaces of 
these rivers; and without knowing the imports of their names; or that 
two of them referred to fresh water streams ; and the other two to their 
sea heads, the reader will perceive that their explanations must have 
been perfectly unintelligible, and must necessarily have involved a se- 
ries of blunders. Moreover, knowing nothing of the imports of the 
names of the country thro’ which these streams ran, nor indeed the sig: 
nificatious of any appellations in Moses’s accounts, they must inevi- 
tably have often lost themselves in exploring the lands which are de> 
scribed in thjs chapter of Genesis, ts 
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The eaft, or principal head of the Frat or Murad, which 
encompaffes the bead-land before-mentioned, is ftill called,: 
according to Mr. Morir,* Wes Kionc. Now Kiong is the 
fame as Gihon, the Hin Gibon only lengthens the found of J— 
the NV in the fame word may be pronounced hard as ng. 
Thus the river Tein or Teing, is pronounced Tem, in Drews- 
teinton, Devon; but in Temmgmouth, on the fame river, it is 
pronounced Teing.—G hard is commonly ufed for a Cor K in 
old names, as may be feen in Lioyd’s Archeologia. In this 
name it is pronounced hard, and Kion, Kiong, Gibon, Gibong, 
Gion, and Giong mean the fame, the great including water head ; 
AND HERE WE HAVE BROUGHT TO LIGHT THE NAME AND 
PLACE OF THE GIHON, which no one has rationally at- 
tempted, altho’ this name of the fource is too plain to be 
miftaken, by any one who can analyze it. 

The bead-land of this river was of old a part of the land of 
Cuus, and rendered Armenia the water head land territory, 
as I have already fhewn. The /ea-bead of the Perfian Gulph 
was tranflated CHALDEA, Cissra, &c. the fea-head territory. 

From what has been ftated, it appears too clear to need 
further proof—that the Frat was defcribed by Mofes, as run- 
ning in its old road:+ And the Hidckel in its ancient channel 
or channels. But this too is contrary to the opinion of ya- 
rious learned men. 

Mofes next mentions the “ Hidekel which goeth towards the 
eaft of Affyria,” or towards the eaft of the Frat. For Assyria 
or Assur means the fea or water bead border territory, and this 
refers to the Hidekel as well as the Frat; but the Hidekel, ac- 
cording to Mofes, was its eaftern boundary. So that Affyria 
in Mofes’s time lay on the weftern patt of Havilab. We thus 
trace the Hidckel to the Tigris, and this ftream is ftill called 


* Mr. Morier knew not to what this word would lead. I have here 
to explain Wes, in Wes Kiong. The word Kiong or Gihon, may be 
applied to heads of lands; but the same syllable which is here Gih or 
Gi, may also be applied to a water head.—The people of this country 
not knowing this, prefix the word Wes, water, to Gihon. Wes is 
water, in Wesmoreland, corruptly written Westmoreland. Without 
neering the descent of names we write the greater part very impra< 
perly. th 
¢ See Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, 
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Hidekel in Perfia.—In time, Affjria became a more general 
name. The empire increafed far beyond the bounds here af- 
figned, and the Greeks introduced for this particular fpot of 
land, the name Mefopstamia. A name beginning with words 
not fuited to the old mode of naming the world. 

Mofes \aftly mentions the Frat; but having already de- 
{cribed the Ginon as a fre/b water river, as well as the Frat 
as a fea road, he {peaks no more concerning it. 

That the Pifon, Gibon, Hidekel, and Frat were known to 
Mofes as two rivers only, we may thus fhew.—In the firft place 
they were accounted heads or freams ; and we know that the 
Hidekel is the Tigris; and we find too from his defcription that 
the Pifon anfwers to the fame ftream. 

As to the Gibon we have herein proved that the name is ftill 
exifting at the HEAD of the Frat. Names are often given to 
the upper, or frefh water, parts of ftreams, which do not ob- 
tain in their /ea beads or lower parts, The Plym is called the 
Meavy in its upper part, which may be rendered thc /ittle 
water bead. In its lower part it is the Pym, which from 
Leim, Lym, Lim, an harbor, and P, head, we may render the 
port bead: So that here too there are two ftreams; and above 
Plympton, the little head ftream, and the fea head meet.—In 
like manner in the time of the Romans, the river at York, or 
Eboracum, was the Ure—at its mouth it was the 4jus.—The 
Asus, or the fea region or bead, reached as far as the tides ran. 
The Ure, or the fre/b water river, from its head to the tides. 

In the fame way the conflux of the Giuon, or the great 
including bead water, and the Frat, or the fea road, formed 
two heads. The Pison alfo, or the great head water, and the 
Hipexket, or the little fea bead, were alike fuppofed at the 
conflux to form two heads: And thefe junctions of ftreams 
formed the four heads mentioned by Mofes, It is faid in our 
tranflations that one river only ran out of Eden; but Poole 
fays, that the word may be tranflated rivers. 

On the land then about the junction of the fre/b and falt 
water fireams, may thefe rivers have included, the girt Jand or 
garden.—But thefe ftreams have been fuppofed by learned 
men to haye formed one in the time of Mo/es above the gar- 
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den, and afterwards to have divided into the Pion and Gibon 
BELOW it. To this day then, nothing bath been under ftood by au- 
thors of this Mofaical account :* And it is plain that they bave 
miftaken the ToP for the BOTTOM. : 
We have now fet the labors of learned men partly before 
the reader concerning the Pifon, the Gibon, the Hidekel, the 
Frat, &c. They moreover ftate that Pison means changing, 
doubling, and extenfion of the mouth:—That Ginon means the 
walley of grace:—That Hipexex implies point of /wiftnes, 
fwift as an arrow :—That Frat means that which makes fruit- 
ful:—That Chaldea means demons and robbers:—And that 
Cusu implies 4£thiopians and Blacks—But thefe, and a great 
number of other etymons equally artlefs, tho’ not intended to 
make us merry, are certainly too inapplicable to make us wife. 
«« After all, fay the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, we 
ought not to be fo earneft about this matter; for ftrictly 
fpeaking, the Mofaical defcription does not agree with the 
ftate of things, either as they now are, or ever were in all 
probability: For there is no common ftream of which the 
four rivers are properly branches; nor can we conceive how a 
whole land can be encompaffed by a river, as Havilah is faid 
to be by the Pion, and Cu/b by the Gibon, without being an 
ifland. But we are to confider Paradife defcribed according 
to Mofes’s notion of things, and that imperfect knowledge of 
the world which they had in thefe early times. It is abfurd 
to allege in this cafe the alteration made by the deluge ; for 
Mofes defcribes things as they were fuppofed to be at the 
time he wrote; now is it credible that the Hidekel and Frat 
were branches of a river before, and had fprings of their own 
afterwards.” | 


* In Dodd’s Bible on Genesis ii. verse 10, “ A river (rivers) went 
out and from thence parted, &e. It is stated that this seems to mean no 
‘ore than thata river flowed from out of, or through (compare Ezekiel 
xlvii, 1, 8, 12.) the country of Eden, where this garden was, into the 
garden itself, so as to water it; and from thence or there, at the garden, 
was parted into four principal streams: But as to the manner in which 
these streams were parted, whether when the one general stream had 
passed thro’ the garden, whether before they entered it, flowing on each 
side, or how, must be left to the determination of those who have their 
several schemes to support: for I cannot see, that the text decides at 
all in the affair,” 
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What thefe authors ftate may not a// be briefly anfwered ; 
but in this paragraph they controvert Mo/es’s authority, without 
even comprebending bis words or defcription. Among other grofs 
blunders, thefe, as well as other authors, have unikilfully placed 
the Gzbon and the Pifox on the Shat al Arab, near the Perfian 
Gulph, hereby miftaking the frefh water for the falt water 
fireams.—Mofes corre&tly defcribes his rivers, their heads, 
their courfes, and the country which borders upon them. It 
appears that he knew the Gihon by name as a freth water 
comprehending ftream. He knew too that the Pi/on, another 
frefh water ftream, ran froma point, without including, like 
the Gibon, much territory: He therefore prefixed a letter, 
which denoted this very circumftance. He called one of his 
fea fireams properly the fea road; and to form a proper name 
for the other, he termed it ze little fea head. Lam convinced 
that Mo/es wrote, not to miflead, but to inform; and that be fice 
cceded in inftrudting the Jewifb nation fufficiently, in what he ad- 
dreffed to them, For more than this it is unneceffary for me to 
contend. 

In the letter E no Hebrew names are correétly rendered by 
commentators. 2 or E means by page xliii, either water or 
Jand. 

F. 

F, Af, Ef, Ev, and Av are fynonymes. In the Runicand 
Coptic this letter is nearly the fame in figure, and its power is 
Fei, or Feighe, Gaelic for an hill or head. It is fometimes 
pronounced as a B, but oftenasa V; andthe fynonymes 
above may all mean the fea or water. F changes to H and 
to S, and all thefe are double letters. The Gaelic name is 
Fearn, faid to be the alder tree. But as Ear is head in this 
language, and En, land; and as F may be water or hill, 
Fearen or Fearn will be the water head land, or the hill land. 
In the word Africa, Af, Ef, or F means the water or the fea. 
In Fons, Fis head, and On, a variation of An, is water: Fon 
is the water bead; and this takes a T to firengthen the found 
of the word, and hence our word Font. The Welth word 
Gwynt isin Cornith Guins; and our word Font js in the 
Latin Fons, F is like the olic Digamma. F and P 
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were the fame letter in old alphabets. 
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The Coptic letter F 


anfwers perhaps to a {mall ftream flowing from an head of 


water into a river. 


H 


Is pronounced 4iche, which from Oiche, we may account 
water, or from Aighe, or Aitche, we may render hill. In the 
Coptic, as in other languages, H is two letters of J joined. 
The Copts call it Hida, in which Hz may be head, and Da, 
In the Hebrew ZH. is called 
Heth, and faid by authors to be @ quadrupede. Mr. Baxter 
I have ftated that £4 may 
be hill or ridge: And.as Fand S are ufed in the Gaelic for 
H, the one called the Digamma, and the other a double C; H. 
muft imply in fome cafes the fame as F or S. I pretend to 
give no more than hints on letters, and therefore proceed to 


Jand, i.e. head land or heads. 


calls it Litera Ferina or Ferens. 


HERMON, 


Said to imply “‘ anathema, deftrudion, &c.”—But Her is the 
head border, and Mon, land. The Sidonians called it Szrion, 
in which Sir is border head, and Jon, land. It was alfo called 
Shenir by the Amorites, in which Shen means he bead land, 
and Jr, border: This head land was the north border of Ifrael. 
—wWhat reader may not men believe, who can imagine that 
Hermon, or this border hill land of Ifrael, means anathema 
and deftrudtion ? Was it not, inftead of defrudtion, given by 
the Almighty as a border of defence? And why fhould it be 
accurfed, when God himfelf gave this land as a barrier of 
protection? In rendering fcripture terms, the attributes of 
God are too often difregarded: but may the mercy and loving 
kindnefs of God be extended to thefe tranflators, 


HOREB 


Is faid by commentators to mean a defart, folitude, deftruc- 
tion, drynefs, a fword, &c. 
The names of places contain the roots, &c. of the oldeft 
language of the world—they are older, than any written 
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language, and therefore we muft not refer to any one to ex- 
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plain all thefe generally defcriptive terms ; but in the appel- 
lations themfelves, and their ufual variations, and in thofe 
till preferved in the common words of mankind, we find fuf- 
ficient materials, to guide us in all the neceffary truth rela- 
ting to their probable imports. 

But it is faid, and with fome confidence too in the affer- 
tion, that fhould we be right in other names, in thofe ufually 
fuppofed to be derived from the Hebrew, we muft generally 
be wrong, unlefs we fhould be acquainted with that lan- 
guage. 

To this we anfwer, that the names of old fettlements in 
Paleftine, of thofe in Canaan, of thofe in Perfia, and of thofe 
in Avgypte, have the fame roots, the fame prefixes, and the 
fame pofifixes, as the old names of Europe. It will appear, 
therefore, that they were all given from a common mode and 
tongue; and we fhall find that our acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, tho’ that language may have retained fomethings 
wfeful, will not be fo peculiarly neceffary as above aflerted. 

We will again fuggeft that the names of the features of 
nature, muft have been fome of the firft, and oldeft words of 
the world, and have been older than any written language. 
The Hebrew then can elaim them only, ia common with other 
old tongues. 

When we confider too, that from the Hebrew, the moft 
learned comments on the fcriptures have proceeded in ancient 
and modern times; and that the imports of names have con- 
ftantly failed in the hands of the ableft commentators, it may 
fairly be prefumed, that they had no better premifes for 
folving our difficulties, than are to be found in a tongue of 
our own which poffeffes, moft times, the words neceflary for 
elucidating this fubje&. 

I refer my reader to pages xviii. and xix. of the introduc 
tion, for a more particular account of our long loft names : 
And thal) further obfcrve, that the terms for the features of 
nature, had alfo allufive words formed from them for com- 
mon ufes, and that authors conftantly miftake the imports of 
their allufions, for thofe of the old names of the world. They 
very often err too, in mifapplying Hebrew terms; and it 1s 
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demonftrable, that we have in this language loft the fignifi- 
eations of the old names for natural objeéts, or that their ori- 


> 


xinal application is become totally unknown to Hebrew 
fcholars. 


a" 


Let us then attend to the above explanations from the He- 
brew, in order to thew their abfurdity ; and at the fame time 
endeavour to recover the import of this appropriate name, 

There are, however, fome men, I will not call them 
learned, who fauppofe that the features of nature impofed no 
names, and that the land and water of the earth, prefent not 
objects fufficient to give appellations: Horeb is, therefore, 
defined by them a defart—but its wood and water agree not 
witb this defcent. They alfo call it Solitude, tho’ it is ac- 
companied by other hills, and Sznai ftands by it. It is like- 
wife termed De/fruction; whilft it neither deftroys nor is de- 
firoyed. It is further called Dryucf, tho’ trees grow upon it, 
and water iffnes from its furface. Laftly, itis termed a 
werd, becaufe I fuppofe it is unlike it. 

Let us then, reader, from the earth, fearch for the import 
of Horeb 


o*h 


ihe word Sim will be fhewn’ to mean the bead land con- 


tained between the two extreme /ea heads of the Red Sea. 4 
or A4ighe, implies an hill: Sinai therefore means the head-land 
bill.—Vhe word Hor is Or aspirated ;.and Ed derived from 


Ab before-mentioned may imply an head. Siwaz is the prin- 
cipal head-land hil]; and Horss, very near it, if not on the 
fame bafe, means it border bead. 


I, 


fand E are ufed for each other. Jis named Jod in the He- 
brew, and Caninus fays, that it means an band, Bellarmine 
and Chevalerus fay quafi Jad, a fpace, beeaufe it leaves room 
for almoft any letter.”—Thefe are guaint ftories, of which 
many more might be collected. 

Zin the Coptic is Jauda, in the Greek Jota: Itis called in 
the Gaelic lodbo, the yew tree. I have explained J in the 
following pages; but Jod-ait is the Gaelic for Jéaly, in which /, 
Jod, Jot, and Jaud, are head or ridge, The word Jghe, from 
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Aighe, the Gaelic for head, may be pronounced J: Hence 
Iflands are called heads, from their rifing above the level of 
the fea. J means Ifland in the Celtic, and, from what is 
above ftated, bead alfo. This letter is likewife a diminutive, 
and often means Jitile, low, /ballow, foe, &c.—From page 
xliii. we find that Z or J will alfo mean water. We pro- 
nounce Jfand, Lland, which may imply water land, or water 
head land. 


IONIA. 


The Jonians are faid to be defcended from Javan, the fon 
of Japhet, and Javan is faid to imply be that deceives, or makes 
forrowful, and to mean alfo clay and dirt. In modern times 
man is faid to beget an houfe full of children. In ancient 
feafons families begat whole nations, and for ages every in- 
dividual traced his pedigree to a patriarch. The letter J by 
page xliii, may mean water or land, and we have found that 
it may alfo imply bead. The word Oz is border land, or land, 
and Ja, territory. And Jonia implies the bead land territory, 
or water border territory. The Ionians were then named from 
their land, and whether Javan were an Jonian or not, from 
no pedigree can IT determine: I muft however itate, that 
Javan may imply the little fea headlander, and not he that de- 
ceives, or makes forrowful. As to his name importing ¢/ay, 
dirt, or duff, in allufion to the materials of which he was 
formed, or in which we all terminate, the fenfe may be ap- 
propriate enough. But we leave thefe defcents of names to 
hunters of allufions. 

To the Latin and Greek we owe much in the languages 
of Europe; and to the fame fources are we chiefly indebted 
for our ancient hiftories of the world. But their authors 
often adopt mythologic ftory for hiftory ; and their defcents 
of names are frequently miftatements of faéts, mifreprefenta- 
tions of nature, and abfurd accounts of the world and its 
parts. 

An hiftory of Heathen Gods fhould confute their divinis 
ties, and expofe their fyftem of idolatrous names.—Our hif- 
tories of ftates fhould examine their accounts of nations, and 
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Jay open their ridiculous tales of defcents. But our expofi- 
tions and cxaminations are conduéted without defign, and 
executed without approximation to truth. 

Idolatry hath ceafed, but the relations of its hiftory are 
eoniinued in our fehool books without confutation. The 
mythological defeents of ftates are retailed for children, and 
even foftered and believed by old men. 

Some of the names of their gods I will introduce to the 
reader.—Some of the defcents of their ftates will be invefti- 
gated. The real origin of their gods, and of what their idols 
were the reprefentatives, are new fubjects; and proofs of 
their fources are defiderata, in which huge volumes have been 
unfatisfaCtorily written. Excufe then reader this attempt, 
towards rationally unveiling the impiety of the old world, 
and demonftrating the ignorance of the inventions of men. 

In the tract on Atheifm, I have given the common mode 
of proving the unity of God. Bifhop Law fays, “ The phe- 
nomena of nature lead us up to one firft caufe, which is fuf- 
ficient for their production, and therefore none elfe are ne- 
ceflary.” He elfewhere fays—‘‘ To fhew there is only one 

felf-exittent Being which bears the relation of God to us, 
feems to be going as far as rational light will lead us.” 

I thall add, that the word Jebovab analized, implies ze 
Lord of the Univerfe—We have found from the Gaelic word 
Neamb, that H in heaven is only an afpirate; and that Eav, 
in heaven, or Fof in the Saxon Heofen, means head, and En, 
region: But Ag or 4, by page xiii. may alfo imply region, 
and here the univerfe; and hence Eaven, Eava, Eofa, ox 
Hova, may mean the head region or heaven.—The letter or 
prefix J means bead, and in Jebovab it implies Lord—H after 
a vowel lengthens its found only, Jebovab may therefore be 
Written Jeova, which will, from the above, imply the Heaven 
Head or Lord. 

It may be remarked, that to Mofes was the import of the 
name Jehovah firft revealed ; 
announced, 


and it feems to have been then 
to check the errors of idolatry, arifing from the 
belief of a plurality of gods. The pronunciations of this name 


will be giyen in the fequel of this article from various au- 
thors, 
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{SIS, OSIRIS or ISIRIS, ORUS, NEPTHYS, ANUBIS, 
SERAPIS, JOPPA, JUPITER, JAVA, JUDEA, 
AMNON, THEBES, &c. 

« There is, fays Proclus, a Terrettrial Ceres, Vefta, Tfis; as 
hikewife a Terrefirial Jupiter, and Hermes, eftablifhed about 
the one divifion of the earth, juft as a multitude of celeftial 
gods proceeds about the divinity of the heavens. For there 
are progreffions and terminations of all the celeftial gods into 
the earth; and earth contains all things in an earthly manner 
which heaven coraprehends celeftially. Hence we {peak of a 
terreftrial Bacchus and Apollo, who beftow the all various 
ftreams of water with which the earth abounds, &c.”—T7ran/- 

lation of a part of Proclus, by Mr. Taylor. 

Words convey the ideas of our fenfations arifing from per- 
ceptible objets; and thefe include all the terms which we 
can from nature exprefs.—~-The mythologif# afferts that his 
names came from heayen.—I {hail trace our terreftrial gods 
and goddefles—Jupizer, Ofiris, Sarapis, Orus, Typbon, Tfs, and 
Nepthys to Aigypte-—As I pretend not to defcribe unknown 
and imperceptible manfions, I leave the difciples of Proclus to 
fhew the fituations of thefe celeftial deities in the heavens ;— 
To point out the agreement of their names with their local 
pofitions ; and to inform us how they proceed about the divi- 
nity there, fe as to harmonize with the like ftates, upon the 
furface of the earth, 

Sir William Jones was of opinion that the primary language 
is entirely lo&, and he ftates, “ That the only human family 
after the flood, eftablifhed themfelves in the northern part of 
dran, (that is Perfia,) that as they multiplied they were di- 
vided into three diftin@ branches, the Jndian, the Arabian, 
and the Tartarian, each retaining little at firft, and lofing the 
whole by degrees of their common primary language.” 

Tam not aware that the primary language can be fo far 
loft as here defcribed. Language proceeded from our ideas 
formed by our fenfations, from our wants, and from our de- 
fires; and thefe arifing from the feveral parts of the material 
world, from our conftitutions, and always prefenting the 
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fame appearances, the fame ftate of things, the fame needs, 
and the fame wifhes or eagernefs to enjoy, or to obtain—ex- 
hibited the fame pictures to the mind, and were expretfed the 
fame from nature by Noah as by Adam.— Words were no doubt 
compounded, tran{pofed, and abbreviated; but their roots 
continued the fame; and the different compounds chiefly 
conitituted the differing languages, 


HEAVEN. 

I will give an inftance, to fhew in fome degree from whence 
this diverfity of languages flowed. Heaven is in Gaelic 
Neamb. Neamb is partly formed from the root Eamb, which, 
as the Gaelic MWA 1s our V, will become Eav.—Under the ar- 
ticle Eve we have found that Eav means head.—Eav afpi- 
rated is Heav.—The prefix N is pronounced Ex, which means 
region; and hence Meamh, Neav, En-cav, or En-beav is 
Heav-en:—The N or En is a prefix in Neamh, or En-Heav, 
and a fuffix in Heav-zn; and this word means the bead region, 
—Language then is thus changed; but the radicals remain 
the fame, and cannot be loft.—A great variety of examples 
follow in this book to prove our obfervations. 

Plutarch afferts that the Algyptians confined the names of their 
Gods to the river Nile, and to that one piece of ground which the 
Nile waters.—He fays too, that J/s is Greek, as well as the 
name of her adverfary Typhon, that the firft means knowledge, 
and the fecond arrogance.—But leaving his inapplicable im. 
ports for the names of thefe gods, we will examine zhe creed 
of Proclus in rationally confidering from whence thefe deities 
were derived, 


ISIS. 


The word Js refers to water or fea in Ifand. It refers,.to 
the fame in J/s, a ftream of Britain:—To the Ifs, a ftream 
of Colchis;—To the J, anciently the name of a ftream of 
Sufiana. To Isin Ica, and to sina great number of other 
ftreams. 

In Jfs the laft fyllable may be a diminutive, as in Dauiis, 
Doomfday Book, Devon, now written Dawlish, which means 
the tittle dale. Or this ending may mean bead, from Ais, an 
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head—or ferritory, from Js, a variation of Us; and /és may 
imply the little fea, the fea bead, or the fea region. In Aigypte 
fhe was efteemed the land which had been originally the fea 


bottom. 


OSIRIS or ISERIES. 


If Ir, border or head, be inferted in [fs, we fhall have 
Tfris or Ofris mean, according to this increafed fyllable or 
word, added to J/is; and this may imply, according to the 
Zligyptian Mythology, the fea bead region. 

«¢ Fire, fays Mr. Baxter, was the A‘gyptian devil; and 
water their god.” << Jfs, Plutarch fays, im his Effay on Ifis and 
Ofiris, is that part of the earth which Nilus leaps over.”—‘ But 
Jfis, he mentions in another place, was born in the Fens." 
In page 126 of Mr. Baxter's Tranflation of bis Morals, vol. 4, 
he alfo ftates that Jupiter was divided by J/s.—We fhall prove 
that Jupiter means the little fea (bead) border land. Now as 
Jupiter was divided by Jfis, and [fs was the land which the 
Nilus leaped over, Jupiter mutt have been the land without 
the border of Jfs; and was the land bounding this fea head, 
before the accumulation of the foil produced the cultivated 
land of ASgypte.—But mythologi/ts fay that Ofiris was alfo the 
Jupiter of the AZgyptians ; and therefore Ofris will mean the 
little fea border land, as wellas the fea bead region: And Ifs 
muft imply the little fea, as well as the fea bottom, or the land 
of Abgypte.* 

ORUS. 


There are certainly fome feeming contradictions in thefe 
ancient accounts; but it will not be difputed that Or means 
border, and Us, territory; and as Orus and Ofiris are acknow- 
ledged to mean originally the fame, by Mr. Baxter, in pages 
106 and 115, Osrr1s muft have meant originally the little fea 
BORDER LAND—Orus the border land. And thus if Jr, or 
border lund, ve dcdudted from Jfris, the remaining part of the 
word, or J/is, muft fometimes, at leaft, have reprefented our 
idea of her being the fame as the Nile, or the little fea. 

* AAgyptia or Egypte, contains the following monosyllabic words, 
fig-yp-tia or Avg-yp-te; Aegypt is a wrong spelling. 
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TYPHON. 


Av, the fea or water, changes to Ev, to Jv, Tf, Iph, or 
Yph; with T prefixed, which means head, and On, ‘an aug- 
ment pofifixed, Typuon originally meant ¢be great fea bead, 
or the fea head of the Mediterranean. But Typhon may other- 
wife be derived from Taibb, changed to Taiph, the fea, and 
On, an augment. Typhon is faid to have been « originally 
mafter of Ojiris’s portion,” the Levant Sea having, it is fup- 
pofed, covered the land of Eigypte.—But in procefs of time 
Orus, or the border land, got the better of Typhon, or the 
great fea, by pages 92 and 103 of Baxter's Tranflation. 


NEPTHYS and ANUBIS. 


Thefe parts of the country which were wmof and upon the 
confines and fea coaft, they call, fays Plutarch, Nepruys, and 
report her being married to Typhon becaufe fhe faffers his 
embraces. Mr. Baxter calls ber a more antique and rougher fort 
of Ifis—When the Nile rifes very high, they fay that Ofris 
accompanies Neptbys, becaufe the Nile or Ofiris paffes its or- 
dinary bounds, and approaches to thofe who inhabit the ué- 
mofe quarters, or Nepthys—fee more of this in Plutarch,— 
Anubis in this intercourfe was faid to be begotten by Ofris, 
and is called a baftard, becaufe Typbhon was accounted the 
hufband of Nepthys. 

Nepthys or Neptis, from Nep (as in Neptune) the fea; and 
Thys fometimes written Tis (as Thy/drus is written Lisdrus) 
the head territory, means the fea head territory, and was no 
doubt the Delta, whilft yet it was overflowed by the fea and 
the Nile. Mepthys is faid to have become enamoured of 
Ofris; and from their intercourfe Anubis was begotten, i.e. 
when the Nile rofe high it overran, fertilized, and elevated 
the Delta, and ¢he water or fea head territory, or An.uheis, was 
thus raifed by the floods of the Nile, or of Ofris. It is called 


the fea head territory, becaufe it lies at the head of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, 
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SARAPIS. 


Sarapis, Plutarch fays, was accounted by fome to be no 
God; but derived from Soro, a cheft, &c.—TI allow that Sa- 
rapis was no god, butI cannot grant that Sar implies a cheft 
in this and many other names. It was a common name for 
the fea in various appellations; and is derived from Av, the 
fea, varied to Au and Ar, with S prefixed, as in the word 
fea.—Sar then means the fea—Ap is head—and Js is a dimi- 
nutive, and Sarapis implies the little fea bead. 1 have alfo 
fhewn that Ofiris meant the litile fea head.—Ofiris was a god 
of the Aigyptians; and Sarapis—the fame Uttle fea head— 
muft have been as great a god as his fynonymous affociate 
Ofiris. 

With thefe explanations Plutarch becomes more intelligi- 
ble; and his opinions on a plurality of gods more eafily de- 
tected and refuted. In page 89 of Sguire’s Tranflation, we 
find him ftating, that “ there would not be any great harm 
in all this, was due care taken in the firft place to preferve 
thefe gods zm common, and not confine them to MAigypte only, by 
appropriating their names to the Nile, and to that particular fpot of 
Jand, which 1s watered by that river; and by making the Fens 
and Lotus’s of this country the only fubject of the mythology, depri- 
ving thereby the reft of mankind who have no Nile, no Butus, nor 
Memphis of all claim to thefe great gods.” 

It appears plainly from P/utarch, that the people of gy pte 
very early loft the fignifications of the names of their lands 
and their river—confidered them of divine origin; and from 
their allufions plunged deeply into idolatry. 

We have now found a divifion of the earth where Ths, 
Ofiris, Orus, &c. were originally named, and afterwards wor- 
thipped; and we have to trace where the appellation Jupiter 
was applicable, and find too where the name was primarily 
adored as a god. Plutarch fays, that Jupiter means in the 
fEgyptian Amun, which is written in Greek Ammon; and 
this, and the word Ham, mean border land, and very appro- 
priately defcribe the land of Agypte, But before I proceed 
with Jupiter, I fhall examine the following names. 
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JOPPA or JAFFA, JAVA, JUDEA, ASSUR, &c. 


Joppa is faid by etymologifts to mean beauty; but beauty 
defcribes no territory.—The letter J being head, and Av, the 
fea, changing to Af, to Ov, and Op, J-op will mean the fea 
head, and Joppa at the head of the Mediterranean Sea, as 4 
in the ending means territory, by page xliii. will imply the 
fea bead territory. 

In like manner Java will imply zhe fea bead land, and is 
a very proper name for the ifland of this name. 

Jupea.—The fyllable or root Ud or Ude is commonly ren- 
dered in our names by wood; but Ud is a variation of Ad, 
water; and Judea means the fea or water bead territory. A 
proper name for the lands which lie at the heads of the Dead 
and Mediterranean Seas. The fcriptures thew that Judah may 
have other imports.—Of 4/ur, which means, in fituation, 
the fea border, I may fay the fame, and extend thefe obferva- 
tions to old names ftill unknown in import; but I mutt pro- 
ceed to 


JUPITER. 


The fyllable Jup is not often found in names; but we have 
a village named Juper in Effexi—We have alfo land named 
Jupiter Fringe in the Orcades.—The letters J and G often are 
alike in found, thus Jeru/alem is written in Italian Gierufalem, 
We have in Poland a lake named Guplo, or Guplus—B and 
P are alfo cognate letters. In Africa there is a kingdom 
named Jubo,* lying on a fea head, and which means the fea 
head territory. In Baudrandi Geographia we have alfo Jupile, 
or Jopilia, Pagus Leodienfis ditionis.” in which we find that 
Jup and Jop imply the fame in old names. Hence it will ap- 
pear that Jop in Joppa is the fame as Gup in Guplus, the fame 
as Jub in Jubo, the fame as Jup or Jop in Jupile or Jopiliay 
and the fame as Jup in Jupiter—the fea or water beado—The 
letter J, or the fyllable J, is a diminutive, and Ter or Er, 
border land ; and Jupiter will imply #he little fea head (border) 
dand: And this will demonftrate that authors are correct in af- 


* Jubo has been accounted a name for the Supreme Being in Africa. 
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ferting that Jupiter, or the land of upper Algypte, was the 
fame as Ofiris; and that Thebes was a city of this land, or of 
Jupiter. But Jupiter being firft adored at Thebes, this town 
became more particularly the city of Jupiter; and Herodotus 
affirms that Thebes was the firft place where this god was 
adored. 

Thus-far then have I aimed at tracing the real pedigrees of 
thefe gods, and the wifdom of the Aigyptians. The Romans and 
other nations deified their kings and emperors. And why 
reader, might not the Aigyptians WITH AS MUCH REASON, do 
as Plutarch fays, create gods for themfelves, from the appellations 
of their river and border land ? 

Plutarch, in page 128 of Baxter’s Tranflation, is offended 
with the A®gyptians for confining to themfelves thefe gods ; 
and laments ‘ their depriving of the reft of mankind of thefe 
mighty beings.” 

«« After the Jews returned from captivity, the name of God 
is faid to have been pronounced by the high prieft only once 
a year in the Temple, on the great day of expiation, when a 
noife was purpofely made, that no one befides a few chofen 
difciples fhould hear it. From the time of the deftru@tion of 
the Temple their naming ceafed, and the true pronunciation 
of Jehovah was loit. The Jews mention it not, but fubftitute 
for it Adonai or Elohim. The heathens had fome knowledge, 
fays Calmet, of this great and ineffable name; azd they too had 
names for their gods which they dared not pronounce.” 

The name Jebovab fignifies, it is faid, “ the felf-exiftent 
who gives being and exiftence to others.” Sanchoniathon 
writes it Jeva ; Diodorus Siculus, Macrobius, Clemens Alewan-= 
drinus, Jerom, and Origen, pronounce Jao; Epiphanius, Theo= 
doret, and the Samaritans, Jaze or JavE: We find likewife 
Jauon, Javo, Jaov, Jaon. Lewis Capellus, and Bi/bop 
Hare, read Javo; Mercer, Jenzvan; Drufius, Jave; Hot- 
tinger, JenvVA: The Moors call their god Jupa. The Latins 
probably took their Jovis or Jovis Parer from Jenova.” 
Calmet in Jehovab.—Dr. Gregory Sharpe writes this word 
Jeve, and after Bifhop Hare Jaro or Javo. Johbnfon, in his 
Grammatical Commentaries, writes Jovis, and fays that it 
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was doubtlefs the ancient nominative, for he that declines, 
fays he, Jupiter, Jovis, may as well decline Phebus, Apollinis. 

Not only did the “gyptians and other nations worfhip God 
thro’ the names of fuch parts of nature, to which they 
were eminently indebted for their fupport; but they alfo 
in time adored zdo/s, which they formed to reprefent them ; 
and finally confidered thefe works of their own hands, as 
their gods. In this way national gods were multiplied, and 
in this manner every town, and every houfe, had at length 
its god. 

Infpired men were fent to reclaim mankind; but. their 
teaching was often difregarded : Ignorance and idolatry main- 
tained their ground; anda Saviour only, who had early been 
promifed, delivered the precepts which have been gradually 
eradicating this infatuation of man. 

The mythologifts and writers who have fuppofed that the 
earlief inhabitants of the world knew: not their Maker, will be 
proved to have judged irrationally in the tra&t on Atheifm. 
It appears from reafon that the moft early people knew our 
ancient names, and it is evident that men of after ages forgot 
their imports, and accounted fome of them of divine origin, 
The denunciations in fcripture againft thofe who had known 
the true god, and had departed from his worfhip in Egypte, 
Babylon, &c. are fufficient proofs againft the do@rine that 
mankind originally worfhipped thefe parts of the univerfe. 

All the Aigyptian names for their gods have been proved 
to be given from features of their lands. Jupiter agrees not 
with the name Jebovab, .as rendered by our authors. It forms 
its cafes as if the nominative and vocative belonged not to the 
reft, and as tho’ they were adopted fome confiderable time 
after the name of the true God was firtt promulgated.*— 
There is too in this name, what authors have never diftin- 
guifhed, a piminutive TERM by no means fuitable to an appel- 
lation for the suPREME HEAD; and this fingle circumftance de- 
JStreys its title to a name for the. irue God. 

T have thus fhewn a divifion of the earth, to which the ang 
cients were indebted for thofe names of deities; and have en- 


* See page 51, for the introduction of these names into Greece, 
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deavoured to prove that Jupiter and bis affociates belonged not 
to Heaven.—Tho’ the reader fhould give no more credit to 
Plutarch’s hiftories of the gods, than he would to his hiftories 
of rivers and mountains,—he muft confefs that the fhort {pe- 
cimen of heathen mythology quoted from Proclus is a curious 
produétion ; and there is certainly nothing wanting to render 
it eminently extraordinary but real, inftead of imaginary deities, 

Plutarch complains that the AZgyptians arrogated to them-~ 
felves the naming of thefe gods from their lands and river ; 
but he does not contradic their claims further than to ftate, 
** That other nations had alfo thefe fame gods, which they 
worfhipped under thefe names; but it was not, he fays, till 
lately perbaps that fome of them hegun to be called by their Zigyp- 
tian names.” —Plutarch and the Aigyptians then allowing from 
whence thefe names came; and their appellations being thus 
proved to refer to the Nile, its borders, and to the fea, at 
whofe head Egypte lies, I fee no reafon for hiftorians feri- 
oufly transforming thefe names of parts of nature into kings 
and queens, nor for making them the warring chiefs, and 
the angry gods and goddeffes of ancient ftory. 

The reader will confult the notes to Ravrter’s Tranflation of 
Plutarch’s Ifis and Ofiris; and alfo Squire’s Preface to his 
Tranflation of the fame work ; in each of which he will find 
much additional fable to fatisfy his curiofity. 


JAMISSA and TAMISSA. 


Tranflators often correct the fuppofed errors of ancient 
writers, and efpecially the fuppofed ones of Ptolemy, without 
analyfing his words. He writes Jamiffa inftead of Tamiffa for 
the Tames.—The letter J means head, and T will be found 
to imply the fame. Jam, Jamh, or Jav, means the fea in 
feveral languages, and Tam, Tamb, or Tav, in feveral others. 
4s is a diminutive, or it may mean head: and Tamiffa may 
imply che fea bead rezion, or the little fea region, and Jamiffa the 
fame. We correé& before we underftand authors, and Prolemy 
who inferts thefe fynonymous terms, has often other readings, 
unfkilfully fupplied by commentators in notes, to corre@t, as 
they fuppofe, his text. 
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IDUMEA 

Is rendered red and human; but I know not the color of 
this earth, nor the humanity of the land. Idumea was Edom 
or Adom, in which Jd is changed to 4d and Ed; and Um to 
Om. Id or Ed means here hill or water, and Om or Um its 
border, Ea is territory: And the bill or water border territory, 
i.e. Land between, and on the Dead and Red Seas, is the 
import of this name. 


K 


Ts the fame in old names as C. 


The KADMONITES 


Are called by our authors ancients, firft men, and ferpents. 
That the Kadmonites were ancient men, I will not deny, they 
may have been alfo fr? men.—Lord Monboddo fappofed that 
the firft men had ¢ails; Mazillet that they were f/bes; and our 
authors that they were ferpents. But the Kadmonites were de- 
rived in name from Cad, an hill, and Mon, head land, here 
underftood as land. They were hill landers who refided about 
Mount Libanus; and the words ancients, firft men, and fer- 
pents, are not the names, but the zcknames of this people. 


The KENITES, 


Dwellers formerly near or on the Dead Sea, are faid by 
commentators to mean poffefion, purchafe, lamentation, a néeft, 
a bole, a cave, &c, On thefe explanations I give no com- 
ment-——my diffent from thefe abfurd and inapplicable expofi- 
tions is founded not on peculiarity, but on common fenfe. 'Thefe 
renderings of names which difgrace our comments on the 
{criptures, are not compared with the fituation of the Kenites, 
nor with any thing referring to them. They are indeed de- 
{criptions of no part of the univerfe, tho’ this people poffeffled 
a part of the earth which is defcribed in their appellation.— 
Their name then is derived from Ken, a lake, or from Ceann, 
an head, and the Kenites were Iake landers or bead landers: 
But it is moft likely that the firft of thefe explanations refers 
to their right name. 
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LE 


L or Ei may be derived from Av, water, changed to Au, 
to 4/, and EJ; or Lor El may be derived from 4, an hill, 
pronounced 4u, and changed to 4/ and E/; or it may mean 
border, from the change of Err to El, It is called in Hebrew 
Lmd, or Lemed, which authors account a Spit, a goad, or a 
plowfbare, It is called Luis, or the quicken tree, by Gaelic 
writers.—But Zu was often formerly pronounced Li: Fual 
was pronounced Fya/; or Fial, Hence Lu, in Luis, is the 
fame as Li, the fea; and as Js is a diminutive, Luis implies 
the little fea, or the lake; and from what is ftated in the fol- 
lowing pages, L, E/, or Hel, in Ellefmere, and in the Hellef- 
pont, will imply the fame. In.the Coptic this letter brings an 
bieroglyphick of the Nile land, or of Aigypte, and is called Lauda, 
which may be changed to Lambda, or Lav-da, and may im- 
ply the lake land; or it may mean the /ave-land or drowneds= 
/and: And from the figure of this Coptic letter, I can f{carcely 
fuppofe that this fea head had not very anciently a natural 
communication with the Red Sea. We find too a wide valley 
oppofite the AZgyptian Babylon, in which names of places 
feem ftrongly to denote an ancient paflage.— But I write to be 
corrected wherever I may affert too much. 


LIBANUS. 


Leibham is the Gaelic for the deck of a fhip, a fcaffold, a 
gallery, or the plain top of an hill. It may confequently 
mean hill land. JLezbb or Lib, in Libanus, is hill, An, land, 
and Us, territory.—In Lybia, Lyb may be hill or ridge, and 
fa, territory.—In the Introduétion I have confidered the word 
Lyb, as applying to water; but in this inftance it applies to 
an hillridge. It is ufual for authors to render Libanus by 
Laban, white: And in this way are we conftantly befet with 
irrational etymons. I here beg to ftate, that Africa may be 
derived from 4f, water, Ric, border land or ridge, and Ja, 
territory ; and Lyia may alfo imply the water ridge territory. 
~~But I refer my reader to what I haye written in the intros 
duction on Africa and Lybia. 
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LACEDEMON, SPARTA, and LACONIA. 


The firft is generally rendered from the Greek, the Lake of 
Demons. It is alfo faid to have received name from Lacedemon, 
the fon of Jupiter and Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, who 
rbarried Sparta, the daughter of Kurotas. 

But I muft remark, that Laconia, Lacedemon, and Sparta, 
are names of this ftate, taken from its natural features. That 
a ridge of mountainous land, called Taygetus, occupies a part 
of the country; and that the Ewrotas is its principal river. 
Atlas too is a name well known; and all thefe may be ra- 
tionally accounted for, without the help of mythologic ftory. 
But the foundation of Lacedemon is alfo attributed to Cadmus ; 
and the name Sparta, which etymologifts fay fignifies /owm, 
is ftated to be borrowed from the fame, Cadmus’s fowing fer- 
pent's teeth, which fprung up and became men, i. e. Spartans !— 
I enlarge not on the ftories and reports, ancient and modern, 
of grave and learned men: Authors of claflical records and 
writings. —Without thefe, no huge volumes would have been 
delivered to the world; nor without fhort quotations could I 
have filled my pages. 

Plutarch relates, that in the river Eurotas there “‘ Grows a 
{tone which is fhaped:like a helmet, called Thrafydeilos, or 
rafb and timorous. For if it hears a ¢rumpet {found it leaps to- 
wards the bank of the river, but if you do but name the 4the- 
mians, it prefently finks to the bottom of the water. Of thefe 
ftones, he fays, there are not a few which are confecrated 
and laid up in the brazen Temple of Minerva, as Nicanor, 
the Samian, relates in his Second Book of Rivers.” 

To withhold my affent, as to the exiftence of thefe ftones, 
to the propriety of the tranflation of tbe Lake of Demons—to 
the truth of Lacedemon receiving name from a fon of Jupiter 
and Taygeta—or to the Spartans being derived from the teeth 
of Cadmus’s ferpents, would be a glaring effort of incredulity 
againft the literature of Greece, and againft the canons of 
mythologic ftory.—Suffice it to fay, that altho’ my creed is 
not a confined one, I muft beg to ftate, that Sparta may 
otherwife be derived from Es contraéted to S, the fea, Par; 
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tread border, and Ta, land; and the fea-bead border land, may 
alfo be the import of Lacedenjon, Laconia implies the Jake, 
or fea head territory. 


LATIN. 


Latus, faid to mean a fide, means a fide territory.—Zat a 
fide. Lat takes the diminutive Jn poftfixed, when referred 
toa language, in the fame manner as the names of feveral 
other languages take Js, written J/b.—And in this way Latin 
becomes a diminutive noun for the language of Latiunt, 

What I have ftated in the Intredution fhould be read with 
the above. 

And now I cannot help ohferving, that the power of truth, 
as well as the power of letters, demands that we fhould give 
Egypie the honor of firft inventing fome of thefe generally 
fuppofed Greek fymbols.—And as the elements of letters 
have been unknown, and the roots, prefixes, poftfixes, and 
words formed by them, and from whence all other terms took 
their origin, have not been underfiood; it follows that we 
have not been critically acquainted with the force of expre(- 
fions conveyed by thefe ancient letters and words —And the 
truth of this obfervation is obvious from the great ignorance 
of hiftorians, grammarians, etymologifts, and commentators 
on the names which are in this book difcuffed; and I may 
add, on all appellations for the lands and habitations of the 
globe. 

M. 

Mor Em, the root of Hem, border, had fometimes the pro- 
nunciation of V confonant, as well as the pronunciation com- 
mon to all languages: The form of the Coptic M is very 
nearly like our U. The letter 4, a hill, &c. pronounced du, 
varies to Av and Ev, and may be written Em or M, and 
mean hill. MM may alfo be derived from Amb, Av, or Au, 
water, varied to Emh, Ev, or Em. Mem, the Hebrew M, 
may therefore be compofed of Em, border, and M as head or 
water; and the water or head border may imply a plain. Mem 
ig generally rendered by authors a Jpot or contagion; but Mr. 
Baxter more rightly renders it from Mim, water, in Egyptian 
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it is Mo, whence the Greek Mu, the water or the fea. The 
border reprefented by M may then be water, an hill, or a 


plain. 


MEMPHIS, MOPH, NOPH, MENCHIS, MITSOR, 
MIGDOL, &c. 


The city of Memphis flood on a plain. To the weft were 
fand hills, and on the eaft the Nile ran clofe by it.— 
From Av, the fea, we have the following fyllables in old 
names, to wit, Ev, Ef, Av, Of, Uf, Eph, Oph, Upb, Ouf; and 
Mem-ef, Memf, or Memph will be the water or fea plain. 
The endings Us and Is, in names for the features of nature, 
generally mean territory or land: And the water or fea plain 
land will be the import of Memphis. 

M or Mem being accounted a plain; and Av varied to Ov, 
Of, and Oph, being water or fea, Mem-opb, or Moph, was the 
Hebrew name of this place; and by the change of M to N; 
which was common, Noph was the fame. 

But Mem and Men, by the change of M to N, were writ- 
ten for each other, and Memphis was alfo called Menchis: And 
as the letter MZ was the Mem of the Hebrew alphabet, and as 
the Mi of the Coptic means alfo a plain, Memphis and Men- 
chis, may be written Mpbis and Mcbis; and M, as a poftfix, 
will be read laft in explanation of this name.—Hence, as Js 
may be the fea, Péis or Pis will be the fea head; and Cdzs or 
Cis, the fame by the article Chichefter. The fea bead plain may 
therefore be the import of this name. This rendering is 
ftrengthened from the reports of ancient hiftory; that the fea 
occupied in early times, and at the firft naming of this place, 
the prefent fite of the Delta. 

Mempbis was alfo called Mit/or, from Med or Mid, changed 
to Mit, a fea corner or head, and Sor or Zor, the head bor- 
der, which generally implies a plain.*—It was alfo in the 
{cripture termed Migdol.—That Ig, in Mig, means the fame 
as Eg or Ag, in Egypte, may be feen in the word Igilium, 
written alfo Egilium and A2gilium,—now the Ifle Giglio, on 


* The word Plain itself comes from Ain, land, L or Ex, border, and 
P, head, and the head border land is the plain. 
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the coaft of Tufcany.—Jig then-means the fea -head, and: 
Dol is dale or plain. Memphis, Menchis, Mitzor, and Migaol, 
importing the fame, we prefume that the above isa true de- 
rivation of this word. 

The Hebrew final M, and the Coptic M, are nearly the 
fame, and reprefent a plain. The laft open at oné end, 
reprefenting the plain of a valley; the fitft clofed, and de- 
noting the plain top of an hill. It was called Mi by the 
Copts, which means a plain. Thus JZ isa plain, Aigh is an 
hill cr a bottom; and Maigs, pronounced Mi, will bé the 
plain of an hill, or of a bottom. 

In early times the Jéewi/b, and fome other people; feldom 
mentioned God by name. The Pela/gi gave their Gods no 
names except that of “ Difpofers;” but the Agyptians had 
adopted many idolatrous appellations as the reader may per- 
ceive. Herodotus fays that thefe names were of barbarous 
origin from his refearches.. The Mj eyptians of Lybia, he fays, 
called Jupiter, Ammoun; and he fuppofed that this was the 
reafon of their terming themfelves Ammonians.—But Ammon 
means border land, or water border land; and in this fenfe 
the name was originally ufed in Zigypte, the hot bed of idol- 
atrous appellations. In time the Pe/a/g: confulted the oracle 
of Dodona, to knaw whether they might adopt thefe names, 
and were granted permiffion. 

In the Gaelic the letter J is called Muin, and faid to be a 
Vine, but I fhould rather defcribe the letter otherwife, and 
refer it to Muin, a mountain. In the Greek it is called Mu; 
but Mu has been pronounced My from what is herein ftated’; 
and Maigh, the Gaelic for a plain may be pronounced the 
fame. Hence the Coptic and Greek M may alfo mean a 
plain. JM is often fubftituted for B and P, when it means 
an head, &c. 

There are fome countries which are diftinguithed by the 
word Aram, which means from Ar, an head, or Ar, water, 
and Am, border, the water or head border, or the plain. 
Thus Aram Naharaim is the rivers’ plain: Aram of Damafcus 
is the plain of Damafcus: Aram of Soba is the plain of Soba: 
Padan Aram is the road plain. Many are the doubtful com- 
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ments on fcripture, arifing from our ignorance of thefe names. 
I have therefore endeavoured to analyfe them. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Mefopotamia is a modern name unknown, perhaps even to 
Herodotus. In its common rendering it imitates the vulgar 
tranflation of Propontzs. 

Herodotus {ays, that the Euphrates pours itfelf into the RepD 
Sea; and his commentators fuppofe that he meant the Rep 
Sea between Arabia and Egypte; but he underftood by the 
Rep Sra the fea noap; and that the Euphrates emptied itfelf 
into the fea roap of Perfia, i. €. into the Perfan RED oF 
ROAD SEA, or the Perfian Gulpb. 

He fays alfo, that Perfia extends to the Rep SEA, meaning 
the Perfian RED or ROAD SEA. It is curious to fee the mif- 
takes arifing from our ignorance of the words RED or ROAD 
SEA.—See our commentators on thefe parts of Herodotus, 
and what I have faid of the Red Sea in the Introduction. See 
alfo Padan Aram, &c. 


MEDIA. 


M has been fhewn to mean a plain: Mad, Med, Met, and 
Mat are the fame in names as may be feen in page 152, and 
Media means the bill border, or plain bead territory. _ Interpre- 
ters underftand that this country was peopled by Madaz, the 
fon of Japhet, who alfo is faid to have peopled the Ifles of the 
Gentiles. But the Greeks maintain that it took name from 
Medus, the fon of Medea; and truly fays an author, “ Jf 
Madai peopled Macedonia, as learned men fuppofe, we muft feck 
for another origin for the people of Media.” I have therefore 
very eafily found an origin for the Medes in Media; and I 
with that learned men would always look at Home for the 
names of their countries, and of their people. 


MATIENE. 


Herodotus places Matiene between Media Major and Arme- 
nia; ‘and it was properly fpeaking, fays a celebrated writer, 
a province of Media itfelf.”* Media is called Irak Ajami, or 


* Geography of Herodotus, page 329. 
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Al Jebal.—We have no explanation of Irak Ajami. Of Al 
Jebal, Alis the, and Jebal is hill or ridge border. Jrak is a 
name for Chaldea, and Media belonging to it hath Ajami fub- 
joined, to fhew that it is a part of the empire. 4i--Ami im- 
porting the fame as Media, the hill or head border territory. 
——Mat-1-ene implies the hill border little territory; and I think, 
from Mr. Morier’s Travels, that it is now called Eder-bigian, 
Eder.bi-ian, which implies the head border JitéJe territory, and 
is, I fuppofe, the tile Media or Matiene.—I write this in 
hafte; but the reader will be enabled to examine it at his 
leifure. 


MOAB. 


The Moabites are faid to be defcended from Moab, the fon 
of Lot; but Moab was pronounced by the ancients Mead, 
which from Ead or Eav, water, and Mas head, means the 
water or fea bead; and which commentators render “ the 
waters of the father,” or “ the fon of the father.—The capital 
of Moab is faid to be called “ Ar or Areopolis, or Ariel of 
Moab,” or ‘ Rabbah Moab,” i.e. fay commentators “ the 
capital of Moab, or Kir-harefb, the city with brick walls.” 

Ar, the capital of Moab, on the river Arzon, may mean 
head or chief, or water, or border.—In Rabbah, however, or 
Arabab, as otherwife fpelt, we find Ar or R, head, chief, or 
border, and 4, water; and from hence we fuppofe that Ar, 
or Rabbah, meant the chief water city. To the brick walls 
here referred, we cannot {fpeak. Commentators decide 
boldly, but time calls us all to account for hafty decifions. 


MORIAH. 


This word is rendered by commentators “ Bitterne/s of the 
Lord!’ It meant the border head territory. In the time of 
Solomon this hill was inclofed, and firft formed a part of Jeru- 

Salem, and upon it was the Temple built. 


N 


Is pronounced Ex, which implies land, region, territory, 
and border land; and this word is alfo a variation of dz, 
water. It is called in the Gaelic Nuin or Nion, the ath tree. 
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We have found that Ni is the fea, and Ni-e/ or Nile (as E/ 
is a diminutive), is the little fea. The Hebrew Nun is faid 
to meana fifth; but I fee no likenefs thereof in this letter ; 
and I conceive that it fhould be rendered as hereafter men- 
tioned in the Gaelic. In the Coptic it is Ni: In the Greek 
it is Nz, which may be alfo pronounced Mz. In the Gaelic 
Nion (as On is an augment) may mean the great fea: And 
Nuin (in which Jv is a diminutive) will mean the /:tile fea. 
The Hebrew Nun may follow the fame fignifications, if other 
vowels are fupplied. Mion is alfo a wave, a daughter, &c. 
NV is often a prefix only, as for Aun we fay Nan, or Edward, 
Ned, for Ing, a corner Ning. The old Mand N were writ- 
ten originally nearly alike, and have been therefore often fub- 
ftituted for each other: They will therefore imply in many 
inflances the fame. 


The NILE. 


The word Ady is a word for the Nile. It means the little 
fea, from Av, the fea, changed to 4d, and Y, a diminutive. 
A river falls into the Ady, called the Abi-ad, Aby-ad, or the 
Babar el Ais. Which of thefe ftreams contains the head of 
the Nile, according to the ancients, has been much doubted, 
and even the moft rational only furmifed, that from the 
greater diftance of the ddiad, and its fuperior fize, its fprings 
muft be the head: But they knew not that the Mel or Nile 
meant the little fea; and the dby the fame:—Nor that the 
Abiad implied the little fea bead; or that Babar el Ais meant 
the bead river or the head fpring. Not knowing the fignifi- 
cations of thefe names, authors are divided in opinion about 
them, and have written long, laboured, and learned difqui- 
fitions. But in writing thefe they have deluged the Nile and 
its heads with their examinations of authorities; and with 
their obfervations on its probable and anciently efteemed 
head; in which the import of the name Adiad would have 
fuperfeded all their labours. 


BABEL and BABYLON. 


Tam next to encounter another egregious and long con- 
firmed blunder into which commentators, etymologifts, and 
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hiftorians, among the multitude, have fallen—Baset, the 
name of a country, is faid to come from Babel, confufion or 
mixture, or from Babel to mix or confound.— Babylonia was 
anciently called Siar. ‘We fhall prove that Sdiz means 
head; (in this cafe, a fea head), and 4r, border land. I/aiab 
calls this land the defart of the fea. Jeremiah prophefied that 
God would dry up the fea of Babylon, and make her fprings 
dry.— Mega/ihenes apud Fufeb. Prep. lib. ix. cap. 41, affures 
us, that Babylon was built in a place which had before 
abounded fo greatly with water, that it was called the fea.— 
But putting afide all thefe, the Euphrates means the fea road, 
and was then the principal fea head of the gulph of Perfia. 
The words Babe?, Babylon, and Babylonia exattly defcribe 
this land; and to the confufion of overwhelming comment, 
the words Babel and Babylon ftand as memoriais for fhewing 
how long the ignoranee of commonly received opinion may 
reign.—But Babe] and Babylon ftand not alone, and | could 
with that the immenfe rubbifh of expofitors on old appella- 
tions were all {wept from the facred text.* 

That the term Babel may from allufion to the confufion 
which took place in that city, mean as commentators fay, I 
will not difpute; but I wifh them not to miftake a man for 
a mountain, becaufe the man by allufion has been named. 
from the hill land. The old monofyllabic words of the world 
will hereafter be recognifed. I have fhewn that 4d is the 
fea. The prefix B implies head, and £/ is here ufed inftead 
of Ar, in Shinar, for border; and the fea head border is the 
import of Shinar or Babel.—Babylonia implies the fea bead 
border land. 

Babylon is now called Mac-loube. Maigh, or Maich, or 
Mach, may be rendered a plain, and Loub or Lub is a maze 
or confufion; and from the confufion which here took place, 
it wascalled the Plain of Confufion. Words change fo much 


* In the scriptures names only are given.—Their imports being lost, 
and the comments upon them being published by men unacquainted 
with the ancient mode of conferring names—who know not their roots, 
their prefixes, and postfixes—the reader need not be surprised that their 
comments are unfounded.—In my explanations I may often mistake ; 
but our commentators have always misconceived. 
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from time in their expofitions, that we fcarcely know them 
again. Macloube is now rendered “ top/y turvy,”* 

It has been obferved by General Vallancey that N final de- 
notes diminution—but this is a miftake:—For On is often an 
augment, whilft /2 isa diminutive. O/] or Ol is great, and 
FE} or //, \ittle—and generally the fmall or broad vowels al- 
ways govern the fenfe of the fyllables, whether they are di- 
minutives or augments. 


Of ANCIENT’ NAMES of PLACES, MEN, &c. 


It hath been remarked by learned men, that the fignifica- 
tions of ancient names of places, are never confidered necef- 
fary to be known. And altho’ they fhould be a part of a 
language as names, that they are independent of the common 
words, and need not be tranflated. 

We may allow this to be plaufible, but when we take into 
confideration writings whofe old names were underftood, it 
will be found neceflary for the tranflator to be a judge of the 
connection which thefe names have with other words.— 
Without fome previous knowledge of ancient appellations, 
men will find themfelves often incompetent tranflators of the 
Bible :—Very often incompetent writers of ancient hiftory :— 
And zot feldom incompetent to the tafk of fettling the topo- 
graphy of ancient places of the world. 

Names of lands were given from their features of nature, 
and from thefe the names of men their poffeffors proceeded. 
Like features in nature were common; and like names were 
fometimes given them and their owners. All thefe appellations 
were originally known; but time effaced from memory their 
fignifications, and then the lands were fuppofed to be named 
from men; and at length fome of thefe men, and their names, 
were confidered as the protecting gods of their diftrias. 
Hence Ham, a name for border, was a name given to man, 
and became the name of a god, under which Ham as a name, 
and a man was worfhipped. 


* Rennel’s Geography of Herodotus. 
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We live, reader, in learned times, and what know we more 
of thefe names than the ancients? Thefe believed that men 
gave names to nations:—We believe the fame.—Thefe con- 
fidered men as deriving names from Heaven :—We feem to 
imagine the fame,—Thefe confidered and worfhipped men 
and names as their protecting deities: —We do not.—We are 
therefore wifer in this than our heathen forefathers :—But 
are we not as ignorant in the origin of names as the an- 
cients ?—The ancients invented ftrange and incredible ftories, 
to account for their appellations :—We do the fame—and we 
very often quote their blunders, to fubftantiate our miffakes. 

Adam and Eve derived their names from the heads of the 
earth; and the family of Noah, like our firft parents, from 
the features of nature. Shem, from Hem, border, with S as 
a prefix, which meant perhaps water or fea, was the water 
or fea borderer. Ham meant border, and he was confequently 
the borderer only. Japhet, from Av, the fea, changed to Af 
and 4pbh, with Ez, a diminutive, and J, head, meant the little 
fea head: And this name was the creek, the bay, the port, 
&c.; and from hence the people of the lands lying on creeks, 
or little feas, may be faid to be defcended from Japhet. 

Appellations may have referred to large territories, or to 
particular parts within which refidences were fituated. 
Names for the features of nature became alfo terms of allu- 
fion; and hence great confufion in tranflation arifes from not 
comprehending thefe diftinétions, and from not adopting ap- 
plicable words in rendering thefe general, particular, and al- 
lufive terms. 

The endings of names have always been efteemed of no im- 
portance, and men have frequently, nay generally, omitted 
the lait fyllable, or have cut off fo much of this poftfixed 
word, by tranflation, as to leave the remainder of doubtful 
authority. Ignorant of thefe endings they have not attempted 
to render them. They are, however, in the defcription of 
nature augments or diminutives; or they mean territory, re- 
gion, land, &c.: In names of men they mean man, and in 
thofe of gods they imply accordingly.—In the endings of 
names I have, perhaps, in the following treatife fometimes 
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erred; but it was a new fubje&t, which I have more atten- 
tively.confidered in this preface, and which eyen now may 
require more inveftigation. 

In thefe names, and in the old roots of the world, we have 
much to learn. I have fhewn you what the ancients knew, 
and what the moderns have benefited by their wifdom., 
Should we with to inveftigate the meanings of thefe words, 
we mutt not hunt for their imitative founds in allufive terms, 
inftead of approximating to their original applicable fignifi- 
cations. 

We fhould always remember that our o/d names are com- 
pofed of monofyllabic words, as proved in every one which I 
have analyfed: And we fhould bear in mind that the proper 
names for the features of nature are rarely the common words 
of any written language. 

I have ftated in this preface what our confonants as pre- 
fixes to old names imply. When I formerly wrote, thefe 
were unknown to me; but time and confideration have de- 
veloped their neceflary fignifications, More important will 
they be found, to thofe who compare the fyllables of old lan- 
guages, than can at firft be imagined.—There are {carcely any 
compound names, which now convey all the exaét fenfes by 
our lexicons, which they anciently imparted; and yet it is in 
many cafes defirable to know their ancient acceptations. To 
the imports of the prefixes in this preface, added to the roots 
and poftfixes of words, are we then indebted for thefe mean- 
ings in a great variety of inftances.—The fubje@ is new, and 
of the utmoft importance in the fearch of truth. Our letters 
are the elements of words; and many words may hereafter.be 
inveftigated in our diCtionaries, from the imports of their 
Jetters. 


NO, NO-AMON, THEBES, MINIO, &c. 


M changing to N, and Av, the fea or water, to Au, No 
written in fome MSS. Nau, may be rendered the fea or water 
plain.—But as 4, an head, is pronounced Au, and du may 
by page xliii. mean territory, Naw may imply the plain head, 
or the plain territory. 
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The word Theb comes from Taibh, the fea, in the fame 
manner as Tham, in the Thames, comes from Tamb, the fea ; 
and Theb or Taibh, the fea, may by a comparifon of furfaces 
become a term for a plain, as in the word Table, and in Dun- 
fable, of which fee page 45. Es or dis, in Thebes or Thebais, 
means head: Theb-es will then mean the plain head. . 

In No the letter N may imply a plain; and O, as men- 
tioned under the head of that letter, may mean head. ‘This 
place, according to Sanfon, was in late times called Minio ; 
in which Min is alfo Gaelic for a plain, and Jo, a change of 
Ta, territory or head territory. 

The words No-Amon, totally unknown, have occafioned 
long difquifitions; and the reader muft naturally expe& much 
learning and little proof from commentators.—Several places 
have in confequence of unfkilfulnefs been affigned by authors 
for its ancient fituation; and chance in this inftance has di- 
rected fome to Thebes.—From Ham, the fon of Noah, or from 
the God Amon, the name has by a// been fuppofed to have 
proceeded :—But No meant as before, and Amon in this name 
is, not what learned men fuppofe, but border land.—The fet- 
tlement then, tho’ not fo old as Ham, was certainly, from 
what is ftated on the word Jupiter, older than the Gop Anon. 

Hiftoric writers reckon a certain number of Kings of 
Aiibiopia who have reigned over Upper Aigypte; but thefe 
authors knew not that all this land may be properly termed 
Ethiopia; and it appears from hiftory, that a great part of it 
was fo confidered. 

The land of Upper A2gypte was no doubt named Menes, 
or the plain head, from which. name its firft king was called 
the plain head man. It was alfo termed Memnon, or the plain 
head land, from which name Memnon, ({aid to be a King of 
45thiopia) or the plain head chief, received his appellation. 

To the mere paffive matter of the globe, men have une 
wifely fuppofed, that the names of the /uz, moon, and flars, 
the names of their gods, the names of men, of beafts, of birds, 
of fbes, and of reptiles were applicable: nor have they diftin- 
guifhed between ab/raé nouns, and the proper names of the 

fettlements of the globe,—-But the world lay originally before 
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man, and he was to name it from its forms, and its parts. He 
was not only to name its great features, but to contrive pro- 
per and diftinguifhing appellations for every portion, fo that 
one might not be miftaken for another. This contrivance, 
whether it flowed from the defign of man, or emanated from 
fome higher fource, is eminently worthy of attention; and to 
difcover it perfectly, would not difcredit an age more en- 
lightened than the prefent. 

This defign or fcheme of giving names could haye been 
effected im no pofible way, but by varying the roots, prefixes, 
and poftfixes of words for the features of nature; and thereby 
forming the differing names, which we find throughout the 
globe.—It appears however evident, from hiftory, that no 
ancient or modern authors, from Herodotus to the prefent 
time, have fully underftood thefe names, nor the information 
to be obtained from their monofyllabic imports. Nor haye 
they been enabled to elucidate the elementary parts of the 
languages of the world, by analyfing their expreffions of com- 
pound terms, from the imports of their fyllables. 

I infer from the examples analyfed in this treatife, that old 
names contain all the words of ancient times, which refer to 
the features of nature: I conceive too, that thefe, with their 
allufive terms, comprife the elements of nearly all modern 
tongues ; and that when thefe primitive terms and their al- 
lufions fhall become known, their original and allufive im- 
ports of words of languages at prefent unknown, will foon 
become familiar, and will be eafily underftood by men of 
refearch. 

The word Stable, Staple, and Table do not always proceed 
from fuch alluGion as in this article: For in Chip/table, So- 
merfet, this ending refers to the ftream border. Accordingly 
we find that the Thebiad is rendered by the Turk’s Said, or 


the fea head; but this tranflation feems not to agree with its 
old names, 


The NIGER, JOLIBA, CONGO, ZAIR, ZAD, &c. 


The Nicer or Niceris, known by the name Joliba, Neel- 
el-Abeed, Soudan, or Sudan, Zad, &c, is deriyed from ii, 
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the fea, as in the Nile, Ger, Gar, or Gir, a lake or head, as 
in the article Germany, and is here a fea head, fea lake, or 
fea ftream. 

Jou1Ba comes from Co/, Go/, or Jol, an head, and Av, the 
fea or water, varied to Ev, Jv, and Jb, and means the water 
or fea head. 

But the Nicer is often written Nicerts, or the little fea 
lake or head; and it is accordingly rendered the Neel-el- Abeed, 
or the little fea head, Nile; and from this name it would feem 
conne@ted with the Atgyptian Babr-el- Abiad. 

The Niceris is alfo written Nicrit or Nicerirt, in Ni- 
gritia, which laft word is always rendered the territory of the 
Blacks; but it means the territory of the little fea lake. 

SoupAn or SupAN is alfo ftated to mean the fame as Ni- 
gritia. The country of the Blacks: But here alfo Sou and Su 
is water or the fea, and Dan is lake, as in the Jordan; and 
the country of Sudan is alfo the territory of the water or fea 
Jake. 

That Souda and Suda may be Arabic for black, I will not 
difpute, but this adjective is inapplicable for the name of this 
ftream. 

It has been of old, and of Jate times, conceived, that the 
Niger lofes itfelf in lakes and fands about Wangara; but of 
the real exiftence of fuch lakes we have no certain accounts. 
We have, however, a fea lake in Afia without an outlet, 
named Van, or Wan. Gar alfo means a lake, but the word 
Wangara means the fea lake territory, or perhaps the lakes 
territory. 

The Nicer is fuppofed near this place to turn foutherly, 
and to have no conneétion with the white (or ridge)* river of 
the Nile.—But it has been ftated by Mr. Jackfon and others, 
- that the Niger is the white river; and Mr. J. fays, he received 
information, that in 1780, feventeen black traders traced it 
into Aigypte. 

The Joxrsa rifes on a ridge in the middle of Africa, from 
which the Sanagal, or the little fea head; and the Gambia, 
or the lake water, run weft; and the Mer, eaft; and fome 


* See the article White Sea. 
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fuppofe that after turning foutherly it lofes its name in the 
Zad, Zair, or Congo. . 

The Miger, Zad, Zair, and Congo mean the fame, and 
fhould they be the fame ftream, I might reckon from its 
length (of more than 4000 miles) that its head is much higher 
than hitherto eftimated—high enough perhaps to fend fome 
of its water into the Azad, as well as into the Zair, as for- 
merly and at prefent afferted. 

But we cannot reafon on the courfes of rivers from names. 
In defcribing the Cong mountains, authors call them from the 
ancients Montes Lune, and tranflate them Junar mountains, or 
mountains of the moon! The word Can or Con is lake, the x 
is often pronounced hard zg. Every country fends its rivers 
from fome heads, and the Cong mountains fend their ftreams, 
no doubt, into the Conco, or /ea Jake, in like manner :—but 
not only is Cong, a lake or water head; but Lon or Lun means 
the fame. The Montes Lune are therefore the lake mountains ; 
and the mountains of the moon are GEOGRAPHICAL BULLS. In 
like manner, the mountains named Kumri or Komri, from 
whence the Adiad is imagined to flow, are as abfurdly called 
mountains of the moon! 

Wangara is {aid to be called alfo Belad-el-Tebr, i.e. fay 
authors, the country of gold ! : 

The Wad-el-Gazel is faid to mean the river of the antelopes.— 
But Gaz comes from Gais, a torrent or ftream, and El is bor- 
der, or a diminutive; and Wad-el-Gazel is a long and fertile 
valley, which torrents, or ftreams, water, and make fruitful; 
and whofe inhabitants never dreamt of their ftreams being 
derived from. antelopes / 

But not only are thefe names of rivers, thefe mountains of 
the. moon,. thefe antelopes of African torrents, vulgar errors; 
but I am forry to ftate, that no old names are rightly exe 
plained :—They are all bulls and antelopes /—And-inftead of 
fearching for epithets reprefenting our ideas of the names of 
things, authors hunt for their allufions,. or for qualities which 
thefe names have not attached to them. 

Go is the fea, and Congo may imply tbe fea lake or bead, and 
the fame as the Niger, Let us now fee what the Zad and the 
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Zar mean, Authors fuppofe that Z is the fame as Ds in 
words. The Zair may then be written D/fair. Ea may be 
water by page xliii. in the word fea: And with the letter S 
prefixed, which means confluence, this will imply the water 
confluence, or the fea, In like manner 4d is water, and 
with § prefixed in this name, it means alfo the fea. The 
letter D will imply dead in a variety of names, and D/zd or 
Zad implies the fea head or lake. In the fame way Av, the 
fea or water, is varied to du, Ar, or Air, as in the river Air 
or Ayr.—Air, water, with S prefixed, will mean the water 
confluence or fea, and D will imply head; and the Dfair or 
Zair alfo will mean the fea head, or the fea lake.—All thefe 
names then agree with the Niger .—But as large ftreams run- 
ning into the fea are called fea heads, or little fea heads, no- 
thing is to be drawn from names to prove the Niger and the 
Zair to be a united ftream. 

At 600 miles from its mouth, the Zair has been faid to be 
called Enxaddi, and it is afferted that Zair means “ roaring, 
turbulent, &c.:” And that Zad implies “ frighiful, terrific, 
&c.”* But thefe are all inapplicable etymons.—/d, water, is 
the root of Zad, and Zaddi is its diminutive noun. The prefix 
En means the: Enzaddi then implies the little fea head; and 
this may not be the Zair, nor the Zad, but another branch 
of this ftream. Notwithftanding this feeming difagreement, 
if the Niger has Is poftfixed, the Zad may alfo have an J the 
fame; and En-Zaddi may ftill be the Nigeris. 

Nearer Fezzan are the mountains called by Pliny, Azer, 
from 4, an hill, and Ter, land; or from A, an hill, and Ter, 
border land; and hence this word may mean the hill land, 
or the border hill land. Others are called Souda, and fuppofed 


* I wish not to censure authors who endeavour to explain ancient 
words.—But to speak plainly, and without flattery or detraction: No 
etymologist has comprehended these terms. Men are forever hunting 
after allusions, and the qualities belonging to names and things. It is 
easy to conjure up a shadow, but in producing the substance an insur- 
mountable difficulty bas always obtained.—Were I to except a late 
critic on the word Island, who has given rightly a partial explanation 
of this word, I know not another writer, ancient or modern, who has 
treated one old name rationally. To point out, however, the several 
bearings of such terms, I have endeavoured in the Introduction to ex- 
plain this word more generally, in order to shew how others ought to 
be analysed. i 
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to mean black. But 4, an hill, pronounced Au, often changes 
to Ou, with H prefixed we have Hou, an hill, with.S, which 
implies the fame, we have Sou, an hill; Da island; and 
the hill land will be the import of Souda.—Harut/b may be 
rendered the border heads,—A\l thefe terms have been long 
unknown. 


O 


Ts called Oir, or the Spindle Tree, by Gaelic writers, and 
Onn, furfe or gorfe—But in the Hebrew it is called Oin, 
which is a fpring or fountain: In which Jn is a variation of 
An, water, asin the river Inn, or as in the Inny. O-inis 
therefore the water head, and O, tho’ not an Hebrew charaéter 
for the head or fpring, is a very appropriate piture or biero- 
glyphick. Ogh or O is alfo an ear. Many other imports will 
occur, as may be feen in the vowels 4 and U, which are 
commutable with O. 


OPHIR. 


Av, the fea, often changes to 4b, 4p, Op, and Oph; and 
fr is border or coaft. Hence Ophir may mean the fea border, 
or the fea coaft, Even the phrafe of going to Opbir, may be 
underftood allufively, as we ufe the phrafe of going to fea. 
Ophir may moreover mean the bead border. But ignorance 
adopts many allufions, rehearfes many plaufible tales, many 
ftrange ftories; and we have enough of all thefe on the word 
Ophir, to fhew the exuberant fancies of man. 


OASIS. 


We have found that O means head or fpring. As is water: 
in a great variety of names; and a variation of Us, here Is, 
means territory; and the water fpring territory may be the 
import of this name. 

At this Oa/is, now called Siwab, was a Temple of Jupiter, 
named Amon. Siwab or Sivab means the water head or Spring 
territory. ‘This Temple ftood at a place formerly called San- 
tariab, the holy border or temple diftri@. Its prefent name, 
Ummebeda, may imply, from the Gaelic, the cave of predic- 
tion. Ammon moft probably means border land; but if Am 
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fhould mean water inftead of border, it will imply the water 
land, or water bead land. There is no term lefs underftood, 
than the eafy word Amon or Ammon. 

Major Rennell has fhewn, from geometrical meafures, that 
at Siwab was the Temple of Jupiter Ammon: In confirmation 
of the accuracy of his numbers and of his lines, ufed for that 
purpofe, I have here fhewn that its zames prove thefe to be 
correctly adopted and laid down. 


Pp. 


The tree which gave name to this letter, hath not been 
difcovered by Gaelic writers. They call P, Pesth-boc; but 
thefe words have they no where explained. 

En is land, and Pen being head land, the letter P will 
mean head or point.—Evtd is an infle@ion of 47th, an head, 
and Bocan is cottage, i.e. little houfe: But Az is a diminu- 
tive, and Boc, houfe.. Peith-boc then is the hill point houte ; 
and no tree was found to refemble it.—This letter changes to 
Band to F. Its Coptic name is B or Pi—the hill or head 
point.—Perhaps the fignal houfe, watch tower, light-houfe, 
beacon, or any high place, or hill town, may be reprefented 
by this letter.—In the A£thiopic P is called Part, and its 
figure in Bruce’s Travels is correfponding to its name, to the 
name of the Coptic alphabet, and to that of the Gaelic.—Pe 
or Pa, in the Hebrew the lip, faid to be ‘“ made by a puff 
between the lips,” feems not to anfwer asa defcription of 
this letter; but as Beth or Beith was houfe or town in gene- 
ral fituations— Pith feems to mean thofe on heads, or ifolated 
heights. 

I might make a diftinétion between B and P, by ftating, 
that the firft generally refers to a ridge, the fecond to fome 
point, head, or end: And often this head is a round one, 
and ftands fingly, or feparated a little from the ridge. 


PADAN ARAM. 


Thefe words are totally unknown to commentators, and 
Padan fappofed to mean fruitful or cultivated. But the Frat 
is the fea road: And as An and On fometimes mean road, by 
+e 
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page 73, and Badbon or Padbon is Gaelic for a fea or water 
road. Papan will alfo mean tbe fea head road.— ARAM may 
come from Ar, border, and Am, Em, or M>-a plain, and the 
fea road border plain may be the import of Padan Aram. 

This name was changed to Affyria, derived from As the 
fea, S head or heads, Yr border, and J/a land or territory ; 
and the fea head or road border territory, is the meaning of 
this name: It is now called Mefopotamia, 


The PERRIZITES. 


When Abraham firft pitched his tents in the holy land, 
that part caf and wef, was divided between the Canaamites 
and the Perrizites. Authors unluckily have never recognifed 
the imports of names, and have fuppofed this laft to imply a 
villager or a wanderer; and that too without being enabled 
to give the leaft reafon for the ufe of thefe terms in tranfla- 
tion. I have fhewn in the following, that the Canaanites 
were inhabitants of the river of Jordan and its territory.— 
And Pales, Philis, or Pilis, in Paleftine and Pbilifiia, were 
names for the fea coaft, and meant the /hallow fea bead or coaft. 
The letter Z often changes to Ror Rr; and hence Pales, 
Philis, or Pilis, and Perriz or Peris mean the fame. The 
Perrizites then were dwellers.on the lands of the fhallow fea 
coaft: The Canaanites inhabitants of the lands belonging to 
the river Jordan—and only two nations were at this time 
mentioned from the features of nature, as dividing this 
country. 

The word Periz, Peris, or Perriz, might in after times be 
applied to other fituations where appropriate; but in this in- 
ftance, and at the above time, we have no authority to fay 
more than here quoted.—It. appears then in this, and in va- 
rious other inftances, that many parts of the fcriptures are 
not underftood, 


The PELASGI, 


«« A people of Greece, fuppofed to be one of the moft an- 
cient in the world. They firft inhabited Argolia in Pelo- 
ponnefus, which from them received the name of Pelagia, 
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and about 1883 years before Chrift, they paffed into Atmonia, 
and were afterwards difperfed in feveral parts of Greece. 
Some of them fixed their habitations in Epirus, others in 
Crete, Italy, and Lefbos. From thefe different changes of 
fituation, all the Greeks are indifcriminately called Pelafgians, 
and their country Pela/gia, tho’ more properly fpeaking it 
fhould be confined to Theflaly, Epirus, and Peloponnefus in 
Greece. Some of the Pelafgians that had been driven from 
Attica fettled at Lemnos, where fometime after they carried 
fome Athenian women, whom they had feized in an expedi- 
tion on the coaft of Attica. They raifed fome children by 
thefe captive females, but they afterwards deftroyed them, 
with their mothers, thro’ jealoufy, becaufe they differed in 
manners as well as in Jangaage from them. This horrid 
murder was attended by a dreadful peftilence ; and they were 
ordered, to expiate their crime, to do whatever the Athe- 
nians commanded them. This was to deliver their pofleflions 
into their hands. The Pelafgians feem to have received their 
name from Pelafgus, the firft king and founder of their 
nation.” 

«* PeELASGIA, a coutitry of Greece, whofe inhabitants are 
ealled Pela/gi or Pelafgiota, Every country of Greece; and all 
Greece in general, is indifcriminately called Pelafgia, tho’ 
the name fhould be more particularly confined to a part of 
Theffaly, fituate between the Peneus, the Aliacmon, ‘and the 
Sperchius. The maritime borders of this part of Theflaly 
were afterwards called Magnefia, tho’ the fea or its fhore ftill 
tetained the name of Pela/gicus Sinus, now the gulph of Nolo.” 

I have thus far quoted, to fhew the common mode of ace 
counting for names.—Thofe who wifh to examine this fur- 
ther, thould confult Profesor Mar/b’s Tra& on the Molic Di- 
gamma, and what hath been written upon this Pamphlet in 
the Reviews, Claffical Journals, &c. 

The root of Pel, in Pelafgia, was derived from Av, the fea, 
varied to Au, Al, and E/. P, asa prefix either to words for 
water or land, means bead:—En, land, with P prefixed, be- 
comes Pen, aname for head land: and E/, here the fea, with 


the fame prefix, becomes Pe/, and. means the fea bead, as it 
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does in Peloponnefus, and ina variety of other names. 4s, in 
Pelafgia, may be alfo head, and Gia, which is. the fame as 
Tia, territory; and the fea-bead bead-territory, is probably an 
import of this ancient name. 

This appellation was fometimes written Pelargi, and ren- 
dered by writers vagabonds; but Pel may imply as before, 
and dr may be order or bead, and the Pelargi and Pelafgi 
may be fynonymous names. 

Thefe people were in later times named the Danaidz, in 
which Dan is the water or fea head; and Aid, from A:izh, 
may likewife be head, and de is territory; and hence Da- 
naid@, Pelafgi, and Pelarg? are alfo fynonymes. 

In Hellas, the root E] implies the fea. H has been fhewn 
to mean head or heads, and 4s is here a variation of Us, ter- 
ritory—fo that Hellas means the fea head (or heads) terri- 
tory: And to fhew that this is its import we have Grecia, in 
which, if G be changed to C, we fhall find that it implies 
the fea bead or creek territory. 

It is faid that this fea head is now called Livadia, in which 
dy is here the fea, and E/ or L may be head; and Liv may 
be the fame as Lev, in the Levant—the fea head,—Ad may 
alfo be head, and Ja, territory, and this name, and thofe 
which have before been explained are fynonymes. 

But I have proved in Phili/ia, that the diminutive Js means 
there /hallow ; and As, Ar, or Ad on the contrary, as haying 
broad vowels, may be augments, and mean either great ot 
deep. The fea of the Levant, from the accumulation of the 
mud of the Nile, is a /hallow fea-bead: And as Aigain is 
Gaelic for the deep, the AZgean Sea may be the deep fea.— 
Pelafgia then may mean the deep fea-head territory, and include 
all the land around this fea; in which cafe the Pelargi will 
imply tbe deep-fea bead-janders, and this may be an appropri- 
ate name for them; but of this the reader will judge. 

The word Pelagus is faid to be Greek for the fea, or the 
depth of the fea; but this word too requires analyzing. Pel 
here means as before, Jc is a diminutive, and Ac is an aug- 
ment by page V. of this Preface; and as C and G are cognate 
letters, and were formerly ufed for each other, Tg. will alfo 
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be a diminutive, and 4g an augment. But dg will mean 
deep as well as great, and Pelag will mean the deep fea head— 
Us will be region, and Pelagus, inftead of the fea, &c. will 
mean the deep fea-bead region. 'This fea is now called by the 
Turks Acdenis or Acdeniz, in which we have found Ac, tbe 
deep or deep, and Den from En, water, here the fea, with D, 
which means head, prefixed, will imply ¢be deep fea bead: Is 
or Jz may be a variation of Us, region; and the deep fea bead 
region may be the import of Acdeniz. But if we confider the 
name gean as a diminutive noun, then Iz or Js will-become 
a diminutive, and Acdeniz will mean the deep, hitle-fea, bead, 
or the Iittle-fea deep bead. 

In Pelargi the G may be changed to C; and the fyllables 
of Pelarchi are tranfpofed in <Archi-pel, the prefent vulgar 
name of this head: To which if we add 4g, deep, we fhall 
find that the word Archipelage means the bead-landers, deep 
fea-bead. 

It is my lot to differ in every inftance from other men, 
where proper names are concerned. Bu/l/et, in his Celtic Dic- 
tionary, allows all thefe old names to be loft, and yet this 
writer, and every other author, has for ages endeavoured to 
explain them from the common words of mankind! Even Mr. 
Gough, Mr. Ledwich, and others, who. have highly cenfured 
the temerity of authors in attempting to illuftrate them, have 
not themfelves refrained from giving what they confidered 
their imports, and have in their explanations univerfally failed. 

Nothing then but a clofe and laborious inveftigation can 
poflibly lead to a train of rationally eftimating and refolving 
the long-loft imports of the old names around us: And no- 
thing but an attentive examination of the fynonymous roots, 
prefixes, and poftfixes of names throughout a great part of 
the globe, hath led to the folution of the imports of the names 
of diftant regions, explained in this work. 

I have fhewn that the name Pela/gia was derived from the 
territory around the A4gean Sea, and the Pela/gi were confe- 
quently named from it. We have therefore not fearched 
abroad for this people, but have found them on this fea 
border, 
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Peloponnefus is derived from Pel as before, Opon is headland, 
which is often the name of iflands in this fea, and Ne/e is 
nofe or point. The claffical account of this word, importing 
its being the Ifand of Pelops, is an abfurdity fuited only to 
mythological digeftion: And aftonifhed muft the reader be, 
when he is informed that all the defcents of names which 
have been taught, and all the genealogies of gods and god- 
deffes which have been‘delivered to the world, are nothing 
but tales of fi€tion and ftories of ignorance. 

The Pelafez have been brought from various parts of the 
globe, and have been fuppofed to have given names to diftant 
parts of the earth. In like manner a modern author has en- 
deavoured to fhew, that anciently a// Europeans, including the 
inland ftates, were Goths, (i.e. Seamen/) and that all the 
Celie (beadlarders) were ftupid wandering tribes without any 

jixed habitations ! 

We are forever inapplicably naming lands from men. Re.- 
cently have we feen learned differtations on the Pélafgi.— 
Men imported as adventurers into Grecia, Ionia, Thracia, 
Macedonia, Theffalia, &c.—Jut fo our own hiftorians import 
into Britain whole nations of Méenapii, Belee, Hedui, Bibroci, 
&c. from the Continent: Into Ireland hordes of Menapii, 
Belge, Gauls, Finns, Scythians, and Cumbri, from the Conti- 
nent: Into Scotland, nations of Pifs and Scots from Siberia, 
&c.— Whilft the firft of thefe were fimply Britons, and named 
from the features of their lands:—The fecond all honeft 
Irifomen, and named from their fituations:—And the third, 
the Pidis and Scots, the pointlanders and rhe bighlanders all hardy 
Scotchmen, and named from the fea heads and high lands of 
their kingdom. And when reader fhall we ftem this tide, to 
increafe which, for more than 2000 years every adventurer has 
contributed his urn, and difpenfed his ftream, and in which 
our moft learned critics have fwam with the torrent, without 
perceiying that their courfes have led to a fea of delufion ? 


R. 


R, Er, or Ar may be border or head—it is faid to mean 
continuity, length, &c. often changes to ZL, and Ruis, the 
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Gaelic name of the letter R, changes to Luis, a little fea. 
Ruis is alfo a way or road.’ It is called the elder tree by the 
Irifh. In the Hebrew it is named Ris, Re/b, quafi Rob or 
Ros, an head; and Ris; an head, is alfo Gaelic for a king. 
It is called Ro in the Coptic, and in the Gaelic Rho, which 
may be written Rough as in Borough, and in which cafe it 
alfo means head. A# as continuity may mean flowing, &c, 
In River, Av, water, changes to /v; Hr means great, and 
the initial R flowing; and River, the great flowing water, or 
the great ftream. River then is a more expreflive term than 
Avon, which means only the great water. 


ROOTS of WORDS. 


Roots of Words are varied as underneath. 


An, water, is varied to On in the Oney, to Ux in the Unies, 
to (nin the Inny,. to Ev in the Enian. 

Ad, At, or As, water, changes to Ed, in the Eden, to Et, 
in Eton, to Es in the Efopus, to Jd in the Idel, to it in Ituna. 
to Is in the J/s, to Od in the Odel, to Oz in the Otter, to Os 
in the Ofphagus, to U in the Utus, to Us in the Ufway. 

Amb or Av, water, fynonymes Ab, Af, Ap, Aph, &c. 
changes to Ev in Everton, to /v in the Ivel, to Ov in the 
Ovis, &c. &c. 

Au, water, deriyed from Av, fynonymes 47, Al, Alf, Alvs 
&c. varies to Ez in the Euel or Ewel, to Or in the Ore, to 
Ur in the Ure, to Elin the Elea, to // in the Z/a, to O/ in 
the Olina, to U/ in the Ula, &c. &c. 

Eafc, or Efe, or Ex, water, is Afe or Ax at Axmouth, Of 
or Ox at Oxon, Ue at Utk, was Ie in Ifca Damnoniorum, 
now Efe or Ex. 

Oiche, otherwife Oc, Och, or Og, water, is Ock in Ocking- 
ton, 1s Ec in Ecclefburne, &c. 

Ean, which is the fame as 4n, water, may have 25 varia- 
tions. ad feems alfo to have been written for Ad, and may 
have the fame changes Aw will likewife have the changes 
mentioned in page xin. 7 
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I have here fhewn fome of the changes in the roots or 
words for water, ftream, &c,—The variations of appellations 
for hills and for other parts of nature are nearly the fame, 
and are fully explained in this treatife. 


ROMA. 


The word Av, the fea or water, varies to Ov, and this to 
Om. The letter AR means border or head; Rom then may 
imply the water bead: And as Aa or A, by page xliii, means 
territory, Roma implies the water head territory. See a longer 
account in page Ixvii. 


3. 


In the Hebrew, Siz or Shin is {aid to be a tooth, and writers 
affert that it is exa@tly alike one: But we cannot allow that 
teeth were hieroglyphicks for the features of nature. —S may 
be written Es, and mean water ; or 47s or Es, and mean hill- 
It is called by Gaelic writers Sai/, the willow; but I fhould 
confider Saz/, the fea, and derive it from Av, Au, -Al, or Ail, 
water, and Sai/, the fea (from which comes our word Sailor) 
would be the water confluence ; and S would mean head or 
confluence.—Many other imports may be found for S, as well 
as for other letters already mentioned. S is often written for 
Fand H.—S before E and J is generally pronounced Sd. 

“ Sim or Zin, a city and defert fouth of the holy land in 
Arabia Petrea, is {aid by authors to give name to the Wilder- 
nefs of Sin.”—-But this is a great miffake. ** Scripture diftin- 
guifhes two cities, and two deferts of Sin. The one is written 
Stn with Samech: The other Tzin, with Tzade.” (The He- 
brew Tzade is the Arabic Sad, and this means the water 
head, and the letter as a bieroglyphick anfwers to its import.) 
“ The firft of the above cities was near Egypte, and the Red 
Sea. The Hebrews were no fooner out of this fea, but they 
were in the Wildernefs of Siz, which is between Elim and 
Sinai. 

The word Jn is land. S means head or heads; and the 
bead land, and not the citles, gaye name to this portion of 
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Arabia; and the Coptic S, formed like our C, was its biero- 
glyphick or fymbol. 

In the Coptic S is Sima, in which Ima may mean the bor- 
der land of A’gypte, and Sima the head border land; and this 
Samech alfo implies :—the Coptic S and its name refer then 
dire@ly to the head land of Siz. From hence it is plain, that 
—the Greeks borrowed the letter Sigma-or Sima from the 
Copts; for the land of Siz is a proof of this, as was the land 
of the Delta, that they derived their letter De/ta from Adgypte. 
That they were indebted to the Copts for other letters, will 
eafily be granted, from what has been advanced concerning 
them. 


The SEGONTIACI. - 


In the defcription of the Segontiaci, Richard ftates that they 
bordered on the Kennet. I have accordingly rendered their 
name from this lake, and its hills; but on reconfidering this 
fubje&, I doubt Richard's authority. The Cenzmanm mean 
the fballow lake bead landers; and Silcbefler implies the hill 
fortrefs or camp.—Vin in Vindonum, from In, land, and V as 
head, means the fame as Si/, and Donum is camp, and the 
fame as Chefter.—In Segont, Segh,.or Sigh, pronounced Se 
and Sz is Gaelic for an hill or head, and Gon, from On, land, 
with Cor G asa prefix, which means inclofure, often implies 
inclofed land, a fortrefs, or camp, as in Rerigonia, and in 
Segontium in Wales: Vindonum, Segon, written Segont, and 
Silchefter, are therefore fynonymous names; and the Segon- 
tiaci muft have been named by Cefar, from their town and 
territory around, and not from the Kennet or Jballow lake, 
which the Cenimanni from name mutt have poffeffed. 

Should it be fuppofed that Cz/ar meant to diftinguith the 
people of this country by thofe of the lake heads, and thefe 
of its bottoms or low lands—Ag or Eg may from the Gaelic 
mean bottom, and Es or S implying water, may become a 
prefix in Seg, fuppofing it to mean the water bottom: Oz is 
land, and the lake lowlanders may in this cafe be the Segoz- 
tract: But by this tranflation, the name Caer Segont, which 
was the Britifh name of Si/cbeffer, will not be the fynonyme 
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of Sichefter, nor of Vindonum, will deftroy the fuppofition 
here infifted upon; and this and what is ftated above will 
prove, that Richard’s authority is not well founded: But the 
reader’s furprife at this will ceafe when he has read the notes 
in the following abridged Tranflation of Richard’s 6th 
Chapter. 

In a few inflances I have referred to the Gaelic language 
for words explanatory of old names, which have not been fo 
applicable as thofe obtained from the general dire€tions of this 
preface—I will fele& one example. 


DUROCORRIVIS. 


Durocobrivis of the Itinerary was formerly Durocbri—the 
fingular number or word Br: or Brius, is changed in the ab- 
lative plural to Brivis, and Duroc to Duroco. 

Dur-oc imports the nead border land, from B, (or Beighe), 
a prefix for head, Ur, border, and Oc, land. But the bead 
border land isa plain by page *1; and Bris hill. The plazn 
bill, or bill plain, is therefore the fignification of this name. 


BLACK DOWN. 


The utility of letters as prefixes to roots may be further 
elucidated in the name of Black Down, a large track of hill 
land in Devon, Somerfet, &c. This name is, in one part of 
this range of hill land, more properly called Blazghdon; and 
is derived from the root 47g4, an hill. The letter R (or dr) 

implies border or continuity, and is very often changed to L, 
which means the fame.—B implies head or heads, This hill 
land has many projeCting heads of land; and the heads’ bor- 
der is the fignification of the two firft letters :—But the bead 
border in old names is an expreffion for a plain :—Blaigh then 
means the plain bill; and Blaighdon, (as Don is here land) im- 
plies ¢he plain bill land.—The word Aigh is fometimes written 
Aig, and changed to dic; and hence B/aig is written Blaic, 

Blac, and Black; and Black-down is the fame as Blaighdon. 
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MOUNTAIN. 


In the word Mountain—On or Oun is the firft root, and 
this means land. The letter M implies head; and Mon or 
Moun is the head or hill land:—We add Tazz to this word, 
which alfo expreffes head land, and feems to be a tranflation 
of Moun. The whole word can therefore only be applicably 
ufed where continuous heads of land are fo denominated. 


SAMARIA 


Ts faid to be derived from Shomeron, which authors tranflate, 
« His lees, bis prifon, bis guard, his thorn, or his diamond,” ! 

How is it poffible to conceive that the name of the country 
and city of Samaria can refer to either of thefe improbable ep1- 
thets >—Rather let us fuppofe that the Hebrew language hath 
loft the import of this name, than bring fuch filly explana- 
tions from it. 

The city of Samaria is faid in the 1ft of Kings xvi. and 24, 
to have been built by Omri, King of Hrael; and it is ftated, 
that he bought the Hill of Samaria of Shemer the owner, which 
hill in Hebrew is called Sdomeron.—But in Kings lft, xiil. 


and 32, ‘* 49 years before the reign of Omri,” mention is 
made of ¢he cities of Samaria. 

From unfkilfulnefs in names this laft text has been ab- 
furdly commented upon, and writers have fuppofed that “ its 
author lived in the time of Jeroboam, and wrote of things 
and places, as they were in his own days, &c.”* 

Give me leave, reader, to remark, that altho’ the fcriptures 
fpeak of men’s giving names to places, it may neverthelefs in 
yarious inftances be proved that the places gave names to 
thefe very men; and in the inftance before you, we have 
one dire proof of this.—In the text laft cited, “ The Cirizs 
of Samaria are mentioned 49 years before the Crry of Samaria 
was built. Samarra was then the ancient name of the country ; 

* See Dodd’s Bible. 

+ Itis still a common belief, that men gaye names to nations. In 
like manner men believed that the sun moved round the earth; and 
Joshua commanded it to stand still. The Prophets wrote according to 


common opinion in these cases; and the moral doctrines which they 
taught are no way lessened in truth by such opinions, 
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and this name defcended not from Shemer before he was born, 
nor from zs bill of Samaria, as authors affert; but froma part 
of the territory of Paleftine lying between Judab and Galilee, 
deriving its name from Av, the fea or water, with the prefix 
S implying head, as in the Savus, which means the fea head. 
—V often changes to M, and Sav becomes Sam in Samos, the 
fea territory: And the fea bead border territory was the import 
of Samaria. 

In time the hill which belonged to Shemer, whofe name 
was derived from this land, and meant the fea head borderer, 
was to become the chief city. It had much water on and 
near its territory ; and Sam here too was an applicable name 
for this water head; Ar was alfo border, and Ia, territory ; 
and the name of the country, became a proper name for the 
chief city. 

This is a plain statement. In the Hebrew name Shomeron, 
Shom, or Som, meant the fame as Sam, Er the fame as r, 
and On, land, the fame as Jz. 

From the above it evidently follows, that men who know 
not the imports of thefe names, are in certain cafes unfit for 
commentators on the {criptures, and for writers on ancient 
hiftory ; and this too not only on account of the literal mean- 
ings of thefe appellations, but alfo on account of their fre- 
quent allufions.—Samaria, Gilead, the Perrizites, the Ca- 
naanites, &c. &c. are inftances in point, and I with the reader 
to refer to our comments on thefe texts, in order to be more 
fully informed on thefe obfervations. 


T. 


The Hebrew T is called by authors a Terminus or Crofs: 1 
might with more propriety call it a Ga//ows.—Mr. Baxter af- 
ferts that it hath both the fhape and found of an bammer.— 
Trith writers call this letter Teine, but fele&t no tree, nor af- 
fign any reafon for their appellation.—It is pronounced Tee, 
and often feems to be written in words Te, which like Ce or 
Ge, means land; and Célte is head land.—It may alfo mean 
head or houfe, from its clofenefs of pronunciation to Tezgbe 
or Tighe.—As Teine it may mean fire, light, &c.; and in the 
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Weft of England we formerly ufed the expreffion of “ Teine 
the candle,” for light, or give fire to the candle. As Teime an 
inflection of Tan or Tain, it means water or land: And in 
various inftances Tain may imply the head land, the head 
water, or the water head. In the Coptic and Greek it is 
called Tau.—Teighe, Teeghe, Tee, or T is the fame as D, head ; 
Au is water, and Tau is alfo the water head; or the water 
flowing from fome hill, or forming fome water head, or 
ftream.—But du may alfo come from 4, an hill, prenounced 
Au, and then Tau may be the head, or the hill. 

I have fully proved that the trees of the Gaelic alphabet do 
not explain their letters; and that author’s whims, concern- 
ing the Hebrew and other hieroglyphick chara@ters, have not 
Hnluftrated their imports. Nothing but the peculiar ufes of 
letters, in defcribing the features of nature, can explain the 
reafons for their being employed, in the words which convey 
to our minds the ideas of fuch features. 


The TINE. 


Monf. Bullet, in his Celtic Di€tionary, fays, that the im- 
ports of all the old names of the univerfe are lofti— except 
thofe for rivers ;’—and he derives the Tine from Ty, two, and 
Tyn, double—fo that the Time is rendered by this laborious 
writer—the tavo-double : 

I had intended in a few pages to have fhown, that the 
names of rivers are totally unknown, as well as thofe for other 
features of nature, and for all the fettlements of the world ; 
but having explained the Time in pages 29 and 30, as well as 
the names of many other ftreams throughout this work, I 
fhall omit the giving more in this preface, than only juft to 
mention, that the Tze may come from .4z or Ain, water, and 
7, head; and mean the head water, or the water or fea head. 
—The Tegn will alfo imply the fame. The Tiber may alfo 
come from 7:5 or Tiv, a change of Tav, the fea, and Er, 
head: But this ftream may otherwife be rendered as in the 
introduction. 
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The TANAIS, now the DON. 


This river is generally derived from Pluturch’s origin of its 
name.—The ancients and moderns agree in the following 
account: 

« Tanais, {ays Plutarch, is a river of Scythia, formerly called 
the Amazonian river, becaufe the Amazons bathed themfelves 
therein; but altered its name upon this occafion. Tanais, 
the fon of Beroffus and Lyfippe, one of the Amazons, became a 
vehement hater of the female fex, and looking upon marriage 
as ignominious and difhonourable, applied himfelf wholly to 
martial affairs. Which fo offended Venus, that fhe caufed 
him to fall paffionately in love with his own mother. ‘True 
itis, at firft he withftood the force of his paffion, but finding 
he could not vanquith the fatal neceffity of yielding to divine 
impulfe, and yet defirous to preferve his refpeé and piety to- 
wards his mother, he flung himfelf into the Amazonian river, 
which was afterwards called Tazais, from the name of the 
young man. 

In this river grows a plant which is called Halinda, refem- 
bling acolewort. Which the inhabitants bruifing and anoint- 
ing their bodies with the juice of it, find themfelves in a con- 
dition better able to endure the extremity of the cold; and 
for that reafon, in their own language, they callit Beroffus’s oil. 

In this river grows a {tone not unlike to cryftal, refembling 
the fhape of a man with a crown upon his head. The ftone 
whoever finds when the King dies, and has it ready againft 
the time that the people meet upon the banks of the river to 
chufe a new Sovereign, is prefently eleCted King, and receives 
the fcepter of the deceafed Prince: As Ctefipbon relates in his 
third book of Plants; and Arifiobulus gives us the fame ac- 
count in his firft book of Séones. 

Near to this river alfo lies a mountain, in the language of 
the natives called Brixaba, which fignifies the Fore-bead of a 
Ram. And it was fo called upon this occafion, Phryxus hav- 
ing loft his fitter He/le near the Euxine Sea, and as nature in 
juftice required, being extremely troubled for his lofs, retired 
to the top of a certain hill to difburthen himfelf of his forrow. 
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At which time certain Barbarians efpying him, and mounting 
up the hill with their arms in their hands, a gold-fleec’d ram 
leaping out of a thicket, and feeing the multitude coming, 
with articulate language, and the voice of a man, awakened 
Phryxus faft afleep, as being tired with his journey, and op= 
preffed with forrow, and taking him upon his back, carried 
him to Colchos; and from this accident it was, that the moun- 
tainous promontory was called the Ram’s Fore-bead. 

In this mountain grows an herb, by the Barbarians called 
Phryxa, not unlike our common rue. Which if the fon of a 
former mother have it in his poffeffion, he can never be in- 
jured by his ftep-dame. It chiefly grows near the place which 
is called Boreas’s den, and being gathered is colder than fnow. 
But if any ftep-dame be forming a defign againft her fon.in- 
law, it fets itfelf on fire, and fends forth a bright flame. By 
which means they who are thus warned, avoid the danger 
they are in; as Agatho the Samian teftifies in his fecond book 
of the Scythian Relations.” 

“« Tanais,” fays the tranflator of Herodotus—* This river 
is now called the Don. According to Plutarch, in his Trea- 
tife of celebrated Rivers, it derived its name from a young 
man named Jamis, who avowing a hatred for the female fex; 
was by Venus caufed to feel an unnatural paffion for his own 
mother, and he drowned himfelf in confequence in this 
river.” 

Thus, reader, were the ancients amufed with the abfurd 
fables of claflic writers. Their tranflators and commentators 
{till quote thefe fiGtions for our inftruction—But the Tanais is 
derived from Tan or Tain, which is here the fame as Tine ;— 
4is is head, and the water head head is its import.* The 
Don means the water head. 

Nothing can be conceived as more at variance with reafon, 
than our ancient and modern expofitions of names; and it 
may not yet, perhaps, by fome, be deemed long enough for 
ignorance to have reigned 2 or 3000 years! 


* This stream or head falls into the water head of Azof. 
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TARSHISH, TAR, TARTARIA. 


Scriptures {peak of the hips of Tar/byb. And the Seventy 
fometimes tranflate this word the fea. It is faid that the 
{criptures gave alike the name ‘hips of Tarfbifb, to fuch as 
were fitted out at Ezion-Geber on the Red Sea, as to thofe 
which failed from Joppa, and other ports of the Mediterra- 
nean. Jofepbus (and many others) fuppofes Tarfbifo means 
Tarfus in Cilicia. The Seventy, St. Jerom, &c. fuppofe that it 
implies Carthage. Eufebius derives the Spaniards from this 
word. Others again fay, that it means Tunis, others Tartefus, 
and others Tha/us.—But no one has analyfed the name. 

I muft not follow authors’ tracks, in which they have loft 
themfelves. Suffice it to fay, that Amb or Av is the fea. T 
or D means head, and Tamb or Tav will imply a fea head. 
Tav changes to Tau and Tar, and ftill means a fea head. Js, 
a diminutive, with the prefix S, becomes Sis, and poftfixed 
to Tar, forms the word Tarfis, which is pronounced and 
written Tarsuisn, the little fea head, or the fea port. 

For border land we write Ham, which is border only, where 
Jand is underftood. We call a fea man a tar, where man is 
fuppreffed. Our diGtionaries have given no derivation of this 
name, except from the tar ufed in Jbips ! 

The north fea of Afia was formerly fuppofed to come very 
near to the Euxine, Cafpian, and Oral Seas; and Tar being 
fea, it was repeated in Tartaria, the feas’ territory. 

We have not heretofore been enabled to render any names 
rightly.—-Hereafter it is to be hoped we may rationally ac- 
count for old appellations. 


U 


In page xliii. we find that Us or U may mean land or 
water; and as 4, O, and U are written for each other, and 
A means hill, U will alfo imply the fame -—-With RA, border, 
annexed, Ur will imply the border land, or water border, 
hill, &c.—U by Gaelic writers is called Ur, which they term 
Hearn. Every thing upon earth bath been reported of thefe let- 
ters, and of the words formed by them, except what DESIGN i 
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ancient times wifely befiowed. Of Ur I have fpoken under the 
letter 4. From what has been faid of letters it is plain, that 
they referred to natural fituations: And altho’ I have not af- 
certained from whence they all came, I have difcovered places 
to which fome of them related, as hieroglyphicks or fymbols; 
and thefe fhow, that the remainder were alfo taken from the 
features of nature, the places of which are not at prefent per- 
Selily afcertained. 

I with the reader to confult Lloyd’s Archzologia on the 
changes of letters. This author treats more fully on this fub- 
je&t than any other writer. 

In the Hebrew the letter U, Vau, Vaw, or Waw, may im- 
ply the water head, &c. &c.—Our W is an M inverted,—V 
and W often change to M, 


Of the WEALES, or WEALAS, or the BRITONS, 
fo called by the SAXONS. 


The Britons were called as above, and no juft derivation 
has been given to this name.—It has been lately afferted too— 

© That when the Saxons gave the name Weatas to the Bri- 
tons, they diftinguifbed thofe who had retired into Kernovu or 
Cornusta, by the name Coxn-WeEatas; and that their coun- 
try was thus called CORNWALL or CORNUWALL: that is CoRN- 
WALES.” 

To this account I beg to fay, that I have fhown in this 
book that Walla may come from Galia. IWal or Weal means 
head ;—Zs or Js was ufed with part of the name of the 
country, to form what is common, fometimes a noun, and at 
other times a diminutive noun, for the name of the people. 

Cornwall was pronounced former] y Cornou, Cornol, and 
Cornal, which (as Oz, OJ, and 4A/ mean great, and Corn, horn 
or corner) meant the great born or corner.’ The Win Wal was 
a prefix only, employed for producing a ftronger fyllable:— 
But neither Corn, nor its augment, A/ or Val, had any con- 
nection with the word Wealas or Weales.—Wéeal referred to 
Bri, in Britain, and meant the fame; i.e. bead. And Corn- 
WALL meant the great born or bead, and the head men, who 
were the Heales, belonged not to the name of this county, 
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I confider many works as ufeful and laborious undertakings, 
and for their authors I have the highett refpeét, and particus 
larly for thofe from whom the above quotation is taken; but 
I cannot pafs by fuch provincial terms of my own part of the 
nation, without correéting the miftakes of thefe worthy men, 
on their imports: The reader will then forgive my often not 
referring to authors’ names. 


X 


Is ufually pronounced as Z, fometimes as Ks, and at other 
times at Gz. 


igs 


¥ is fometimes afpirated as Yela, Hyela, a city, which is 
alfo written Velia and Elea.—Ybla is pronounced Hybla. 
Yungus is written Vungus and Ungus. The Y is fometimes a 
G; Gate was pronouneed Yate; and Yarmouth was of old Ga- 
rienonum. The Y is frequently an 1, and Yvodium was writ- 
ten Ivodium; ¥/na, Wne; Yggade was written Uggade. AU 
thefe are referrable to other letters. 

Z. 

Zeelandia or Zeelande is alfo written Selande. Zegira is 
written Gezira. This letter is fuppofed to be Ds, and it is 
generally called a flat S, and muft be principally referred to 
that letter. 


ZOAR. 


The fea border or bead, is generally rendered fmall or litle! 

From the old names of the world I have thus proved, both 
in my former and prefent works, that the ancient language 
was monofyllabic, thefe names being univerfally compofed of 
monofyllables, which are ftill found in ancient languages. 

To explain our ancient and long-loft compound names, we 
have firft afcertained their monofyllabic roots, with which we 
have demonftrated, that prefixes and pofifixes were often em-~- 
ployed. The variations of roots we have defcribed in this 
preface for ftreams.—Thefe, for other features of nature, we 
haye every where fhown to undergo like changes. ‘The pre- 
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jixes, tho’ fingle letters, were words, which perhaps, in early 
times, were hieroglyphicks for parts of nature. The po/ifives 
were augments or diminutives, or words for territory, land, 
&c.— All thefe combined, formed a compound word, expref- 
fing in words of this old language, which are not yet loft, the 
features of the place, of which this compound was the name, 
-—There are often found too, fynonymous old names for the 
fame place ; and thefe were ancient tranflations of each other, 
and ufed to denote the features of the fame lands.—We have 
further more recent tranflations, fometimes corre€tly given, 
and at other times not fo fatisfaftorily fhewn.—Thefe fyno- 
nymes frequently and precifely point out, what the prefix is 
in one, by giving a word at length for it in another.* They 
alfo often vary their pofifixes, fo as to make each perfe@lly in- 
telligible.f The roots too are frequently reconciled and better 
known, from their differing, tho’ fynonymous words t—On 
the whole, from the terms ftill retained in the old Gaelic and 
other tongues, we find nearly the imports of every part of 
thefe names; and from comparing their fynonymous expref- 
fions with one another, we prove,—according to probability 
in fome,—to certainty in others,—what thefe terms were 
meant to exprefs.—But more fully to fubftantiate our theory, 
and to find whether thefe names, and their {ynonymes, in- 
cluding thefe prefixes, roots, and pofifixes, were thus appro- 
priate, we need only to compare them with the features of 
nature, to which they are fuppofed to refer; and if with 
thefe they univerfally agree, then muft uncertainty generally 
ceafe to be imagined. 

I have now to clofe this preface and my prefent labours. 
Many are the opinions concerning our ancient words.— Every 
one communicates bis fentiments, and no one comprebends the fubjeG. 
After comparing a vaft number of old terms relating to the 
features of nature, &c.—Mr. Lhuyd; in his Archeologia, con- 
jectured, “ That anciently confonants were occafionally premifed 
(prefixed) to moft of the words (if not to all) beginning with vowels 

* Thus Memoph, Memef, or Memf, isin the Hebrew Moph. 
+ Sordédunum is now Salisbury. 


¢ Reyigonia is now Ribchester, or rather Ribbelchester. See pages 
28 and 29, 
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and fequels.” And this conjecture has been confidered as well 
founded by learned men. 

The prefixes then in our names were recognized by Mr. 
Lhuyd, who faw nore from his great labour in comparing old 
languages, than any of our writers.—Before ] knew that Mr. 
Lhuyd had treated upon this fubje&t, I had amply proved, in 
my firft work on names, that not only prefixes, but that roots 
and pottfixes alfo, belonged to our words. 

Mr. Lhuyd firft difcovered thefe prefixed letters, but he 
knew not their ufes, nor did I comprehend their fignitica- 
tions when I wrote my former treatife. Mr. Lhuyd adverted 
not to the roots of words, nor to their poftfixes. He knew 
not therefore the parts, nor the combination of thefe mem-_ 
bers. He underftood not that letters were originally dierogly- 
phicks for portions of nature ; and when they were adopted for 
prefixes, that they became their names.—Mr. Lhuyd therefore 
tranflated our names in Baxter’s Gloffary, and in other publi- 
cations, without comprehending them. 

We often bring to light a fingle point of a fyftem; but we 
feldom inveftigate all its particulars.—I am therefore happy 
to have patiently examined thus far, and to have delivered 
fome rules for difcovering thefe ancient elements of language. 

In the conclufion of the Jntrodudtion and Itinerary, I have 
finifhed with fome refections on my fubjects.—This Preface 
more particularly requires my further obfervations ;—and I 


dare not omit remarking 

That our miftakes—in the biftories of the world—in our defcrip- 
tions of its parts—in our comments on mytholegy—in our refearches 
on etymology—on topography—on geography—on antiquities—on 
theology, and particularly on names of the Bible, arifing from our 
unfkilfulnefs in thefe appellatives—afford melancholy inftances of 
avant of judgment, in not difcerning, for fo long a time, the objects 
to which they have immediately referred. They fbew a direé ten- 
dency in men to believe what hath neither been maturely examined, 
nor duly comprehended, and fetting afide a competent exercife of 
reafon and common fenj in inveftigation, from age to age, as too dif- 
jrcult—they prove—That our opinions may not, from generation to 
generation, ref fo much on rational grounds, as on weak imagina- 
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tions, which, in fuch cafes as bereim cited, produce ridiculous and 
chimerical allufions, or ludicrous and delufive explanations, 

On the whole, our Pagan, mytbological, theological, etymolo- 
gical, topographical, geographical, hiftorical, and antiquarian 
frories, on oldnames, would fill volumes, and form extenfive libra- 
ries —=They are lafting monuments !—And future generations will 
allot a fpecimen of them a nich, in every great collection, and will 
entitle them—‘* Works OF CREDULITY —works wherein reafon 
and refearch flept; and wherein common fenfe blindfolded, ceafed 
to exercife ber accuftomed energies, againf? the vulgar errors of 
ignorance, fuperfiition, and idolatry. 


ERRATA. 


PREFACE. 


Page *x, line 11, for and, read and El. 
—— *xliv. note, for page 51, read li. Introduction. 
—— *Ixxiv. line 15, for B (or Beighe) read D (or Deighe). 


INTRODUCTION. 


—— xxxiii. line 4, for to leave, read leave to. 

—— xli. read at bottom Portus Itius, or Portus Tecius. 

—— xliii. near bottom read double vowels for double consonants 
—— xliv. for Espirus, read Epirus. 


COMMENTARY. 


—— 26, line 5, for Banehorium, .read Banchorium. 
—— 44, line 21, for failed, read sailed. 

-—— 56, line 16, for lays, read lies. 

—— 459, line 9, for was, read were. 

—— 66, line 18, read stand.—Line 19, dele fo. 
-—— 72, line 1 of note, for A read R. 

—— 77, line 2, from B, read B instead of V. 

—— 95, read no more than the bye road. 

——~ 110, read Caucasus. 

——— 136, line 3, after 15 miles, read rather 17. 

39, line 12, from B, for words, read camp. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I; hath generally been imagined, that the old 
language of the world was compofed of monofyllables; and 
that mankind originated from the eaft. We know that ori- 
ental words contain roots, prefixes, and poftfixes; but no 
author has fuccefsfully applied thefe, in analyfing the old 
terms for the features of nature. 

Few are the languages which will affift us in the derivation 
of ancient names. Having long been in the habit of refer- 
ring to the initials of words, inftead of their roots; and 
knowing neither the roots, the prefixes, nor the poftfixes be- 
longing to them, the difficulties which old words have pre- 
fented to the etymologift, have compleatly ftopped his pro- 
grefs in the attainment of their primitive fenfes. 

I have already fhewn that the original names for the parts 
of nature, in time became obfcure; and that mankind were 
then led to enquire into their origin. Explanations followed 
the fearch, and tranflations often became the new names of 
places. In fome cafes the old denominations were miftaken, 
as in our own ancient appellations; but in general miftakes 
were of late growth, and inftead of fancy, early inhabitants 
eafily confulted the original language, and tranflated from it 
rightly. 

In this late era it hath been found necefflary to attend to 
various particulars. For afcertaining the denominations given 
to kingdoms, provinces, diftri€ts, and people, we muft trace 
them, in fome language, to their origin: We muft compare 
fynonymous words, and like changes in words, with one ano- 
ther; and all thefe words and changes with the features 
which they reprefent. We mutt alfo afcertain the meanings 
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of thefe old denominations, by obtaining their tranflations in 
fome known language; and from thefe means, we fhall be 
enabled to fhew what were their probable and original figni- 
fications. 

In various ages of the world, writers have repeatedly at- 
tempted derivations of thefe names; but, if we eacept the 
inftances which we have produced in this kingdom, of Britifh 
and Saxon tranflations, they feem in every country to have 
failed for the laft 3000 years!—The Britons and the Saxonss 
from the ancient language of this ifle, knew part/y that Bri- 
tifh names were derived from the features of nature; and, ac- 
cordingly, their tranflations of thefe old appellations moft 
times refer to them.—There are, however, very few Briti/b 
tranflations of our itinerary names.—From the invafton and 
conquetft of this ifland by the Romans, the defcendants of the 
firft inhabitants feem to have been driven into Scotland and 
Treland.* During the Roman times, thefe banifhed people 
were kept beyond the fea, and the Roman walls; and new 
colonifts from abroad may have fupplied their places, and 
pofleifed their lands. But thefe, not being enured to war, 
were, when the Romans left the ifle, foon overcome by the 
warlike defcendants of the ancient inhabitants. In their rage 
to regain their long loft lands, thefe bore down every thing before 
them, and drove the new fettlers even into the fea. The 
Roman Britons had inceffantly implored the Romans for per- 
manent fuccour; but failing in their prayers, they invited 
the Saxons, who had been their enemies, to their aid. The 
Saxons came, fucceeded in ftemming the torrent of Scotch 
invafion, but fet up their own ftandard, and became matfters, 
inftead of allies, of thefe Roman Britith colonifts. This new 
people carried their arms even to the lowlands of Scotland, 
and became in time acquainted with the language of the 
country, and with its ancient names. It was natural for them 
to enquire into the primitive fenfes of the appellations of their 

* I have here supposed that the Welsh were colonists, introduced 
after the Roman invasion. The names in the itinerary of Roman set- 


tlements in Wales, being all Gaelic appellations, I know not otherwise 


how to account for such names: But of this the historical reader will 
judge for himself, 
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fettlements. They were explained by the Scotch, in other 
words of the Gaelic; and from thefe the Saxons formed many 
of our prefent names, according to the conftruction of their 
own language. In theold Celtic, the adjeCtive followed the 
fubftantive. In the Saxon tranflations the reverfe took place. 
Twelve or fourteen hundred years ago thefe old denominations were 
partly underftood; better, perbaps, than they bad been for 1500 
years before in fome other parts of theworld, But frorn that time 
hordes of Danes and Normans deluged the land, and the ori- 
ginal fignification of names gradually funk into oblivion. 

It muft be allowed that we can trace, in every known lan- 
guage, names exprefling the features of nature; and that we 
can, with certainty, tranflate thefe denominations. 

Let us then fuppofe that the original appellations for the 
fame features have been compared ; that they have been found 
to anfwer to the fituations of places; that they have been of 
old tranflated into languages, the words of which are per- 
fectly underftood ; and that their tranflations refet to the fame 
fituations. Let thefe fuppofitions be confirmed by examples 
in this book, (in which many hundred may be found;) and 
I would afk, from what ground can the derivation of thefe 
names be fo uncertain as authors have afferted? Can we fo 
account them, unlefs we plead ignorance of their origin, 
ftruGture, and ufe, and contradi& all the proofs which we 
have given of their imports? This furmifed uncertainty of 
writers arifes from their ignorance of thefe appellations; and 
their affertions fhew their incapacity as judges. 

The reader will find that many authors have expofed the 
romances which haye been given us for ancient hiftory with 
fuccefs; but I have feen 20 writer who has not at the fame 
time admitted a variety of fi@tions for hiftoric truths, in 
tracing mankind thro’ f{uppofed changes of refidences, to their 
final fettlements on the globe. On this head ancient hiftory 
is often fable; and we fhall find, notwithftanding what is 
afferted to the contrary, that diftridts were named generally 
from their features; nations and people chzefly from their lands, 

But not only then is it neceflary to explain the old names 
of our ifland, but thofe of the whole world fhould be exa- 
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mined—not chiefly for afcertaining their fenfes merely as 
words; but for eftimating how far ancient hiftory, which is 
often founded upon them, is not mifunderftood. 

The Gauls were our neareft neighbours, and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed, that families originally came from thence, 
or from fome oppofite coaft, and firft peopled this ifland, 
This is all which we can probably conceive of the Aborigines 
of this kingdom; but we bave no proof at this day, even of this: 
Authors, however, affert, (and that too very recently), that 
the Gauls originally gave name to the Gge/ of this country ; 
but it may be proved, that the original inhabitants of each 
nation derived their name from their own lands; and the 
lands not from any intrufive inhabitants. 

Writings, ancient and modern, are filled with fabulous 
defcents. I fhall prefent my readers with a few obfervations, 
to fhew, that I affert not without reafon ; and I wifh that f 
could except any hiftorical writer from this cenfure. 


The CELTS and the CUMBRI. 


I have proved in this treatife to have been HeadJanders: 
whilft they occupied certain portions of the earth, they have 
been fuppofed to have filled the whole globe, and their lan- 
guage has been accounted the univerfal one; but who the 
Celts were, has been wholly unknown. 
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The GOTHS and the GETES. 


_ In the inftance of the Goths, authors depart from their 
fyftem. They admit, for once, that as inhabitants of Goth- 
land, they were named from it. The Gete poffeffing lands in 
common with the Goths, and being fometimes called by their 
name, are alfo /uppofed to be Goths, We find then, that Goth- 
land gave name to the Goths—that the Goths were Gete, 
and the Gete, Goths. But who, reader, were the Goths and 
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From Gaoth, the fea, the Goths were feamen, or the fea 
borderers of Gothland, and a few other places; and from the 
word Gaoth, being written Geoth, the Gete are derived. No 
author has given a derivation of this eafy name. But a mo- 
dern writer has filled the greater part of the world with 
Goths, leaving a vagabond refidence only for the poor Celts. 


The VANDALS, the ANGLES, SAXONS, &e. 


In hittory fucceed the Goths. The word is ufually derived 
from the word Wandelen, to wander. Hittorians affert that 
this nation conquered Spain, and gave name to Andalufia ; 
but they explain neither Vandalia nor Andalufia.—In mathe- 
matics known terms are given to find unknown ones.—In ety- 
mology wnknown terms are exhibited to fettle unknown ones. 
—In the firft we find refults from regular fteps. In the fe 
cond we impart zotbing : From nothing proceed no feps: From 
no fleps, no path—the blind leads the blind to the ditch. 

V \ike P and B, when prefixed to words for water, or for 
land, means head. An, water, here perhaps the fea, with 
V prefixed, beeomes Van, which will mean the head water, 
the lake, or the fea head.—Turcomania has a very large lake, 
or little fea, named Van. The word Dal may be dale, plain, 
field, and confequently land. The Vandals may therefore 
have been Jakelanders —But by this the lakes of Vandalia are 
confidered the principal feature of the territory, whereas the 
Baltic fea may be thought a greater feature. In this fea Jut- 
land protrudes its head, and leaves what is efteemed Vandaha 
in a corner.—We may then confider Vanpatia as the fea- 
bead land, the nook land, or the bay land: Accordingly, the 
natives, in after times, were called the Obotrites.—The word 
Oban is little bay—Ob may therefore be bay; but from Av, 
the fea, changed to 4d and Ob, we may fuppofe it alfo the 
fea. 

Airue, an bill, head, or ridge, changes to Art in Artou, a 
mountain, to J¢in Itala, to Et in Etna: Et changes to Ed, 
afpirated it becomes Hed.—But the Gaelic having no H, an 
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8 was written for it. Hence Sed, Set, Sid, and Sit, become 
hill or head. The roots Edand Et, with T prefixed, become 
Ted* and Tet, and thefe alfo imply thé bead, in various lan- 
guages and names. #¢ alfo changes to 4#, and this to Of and 
Ut, and with T prefixed, as before, we have Tuibury, Tudela, 
Tottenham, Totnefs, Todi, Tadcafter, Tatesfield, Tetford, now 
Thetford, Tedla, Titul or Titel, &c.: All of which places, in 
their firft fyllable, imply ead or bill,—Such changes as thefe 
take not place, in common names of a written language, but 
in old proper names they are conftantly thus changed,—I will 
give another inflance, to fhew further the truth of this affer- 
tion.—J/ca, in Ifa Danmoniorum, is now Exon: Here the f 
has changed to Z: At Avmouth the change isto 4: At Oxford 
thechange is to O: At Uxbridge the change is to U. And all 
thefe firft fyllables imply alike, water. 

The word Ite or It, in Obotrite, forms what I may call a 
national fubfantive, asin Canaanite, Hivite, Jebufite, c.— 
National fubfiantives and adjectives are unknown as to their for- 
mation: I have feen no author who has analyfed them. Some- 
times they are formed from the whole national names, and at 
other times from parts of them only. They often take pre- 
fixes, asin this name. Jte here takes an R, which fhould 
perhaps be confidered as Er, border. From what is here 
ftated, we find that the Odotrites may imply the water or fea- 
bead borderers, or the bay borderers, which is the fame as we 
have found the Vandals in this limited fenfe to fignify. 

More in the fame corner of the Baltic lay the Angeli, or the 
Angh. The word Juz, in Jutland, means land which fhoots 
into a prominence: And the land which lies in the corner 
was called the Angle, or the little corner. The Jutes, or Jut- 
landers, are allowed to have been the inhabitants of the pro- 
minence: But, ftrange to tel], etymologifts will not allow 
that the Angle gave name to the people refiding upon it! 

In the time of Egbert, Souzb Britain was firft called Engle. 
land: But Egbert, from national pride, gave a very filly name 

* Ted will change to Ded, and hence our Ded or Deadman Point. 


se Tod also comes Dod; and hence Dodbrook, Ashdod, Dodcombe, 
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to the country.—Had J/auds not been named heads, from 
their elevations above the ocean ;—had fome of them not been 
named bead-lands from their great fize ;—or had the principal 
features of our land been deeply-indented angle-lands, inftead 
of head-lands, fome reafon for this name would appear: But 
to compare this little angle of the Baltic, with our ifland ; 
and to call each by the fame name, was truly ridiculous.— 
The monarch of South Britain, however, thro’ ignorance, or- 
dained this; and the people, nicknamed for 800 years, fol- 
tered the appellation ! 

About the end of the eight hundredth year, James fuc~ 
ceeded to thefe kingdoms—the whole ifland being united— 
without looking to the little angle of the Baltic, and natu- 
rally difliking our abfurd Anglo-Saxon appellation ; defiring 
too, to give his kingdom an applicable name, this King or- 
dered it to be ftiled Great Brirain. Great Britain is a very 
large ifland. But as /itt/e lands were named heads, and great 
ones, bead lands (or great heads) I fhould have been contented 
with Britain only. 

The Saxons have been derived from the Catti, the Phry- 
gians, from the Sace of Afia, and from Saxea or Sava, the 
name of a Saxon fword.—With the Catti, the Phrygians, not 
the Sace@, will the reader have any occafion to treat.—The 
Saxon {word too, is a truly etymological one, and not unlike 
the two fwords of Milford Haven, and the {words of Win- 
born Miniter, in page 157. 

I have fhewn that the word Angles, Angeli, or Angh, meant 
the fea-bead, or rather little corner men; and muft now confi- 
der the word Saxon or Seaxan, Various are the interpreta~ 
tions of this name, befides the above. A few authors, which 
I might quote, approximate nearer the truth than-others— 
thefe fay, that Seav refers to a river or water; and in this 
folitary inftance gues partly to its import.—I have faid that 

Ea is water or fea: It is derived from Av, the fea or water, 
varied to Au, to Ev, and Ez;—with S as a prefix; which 
means the fame as C—bead;—the fea will imply the water 
bead, or the water confluence. In like manner Ax or Haz, 
ad 
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water, as at Axvmouth, with S prefixed, will become Sax or 
Seax, and may mean the fea, or the water head. 

In Teuton, the radical Eut or Et means head. With T 
as a prefix, it may imply the bead only, or mean the water 
bead, as in Teutoborg in Weftphalia. On is an augment, and 
Tguton, tho’ it literally means the great head only, may im- 
ply the great water bead. Im Saxon, Ax means water, and 
S, its prefix, head; and Sax implies the water head. The 
word On, as in Teuton, is an augment; and hence Saxon may 
be a tranflation of Teuton. In the fame enlarged fenfe alfo, 
may Vandal, from Van, the water head, pronounced Vand; 
and O/ or A/, great, mean the fame as Saxon; and the fame 
as Teuton, and German: And thus may we approximate to 
fome probable fignifications of old names, without the aflif- 
tance of the Catti, the Phrygians, the Sace, the Swords, the 
Warmen, the All-Men, or the Gods of Germany. 

Andalufia may be derived from An, water, here the fea, 
written dud, asin the word Andover. The letter 4A means 
head. us or Los isa point or tail, And Andalufia may im- 
ply the water bead—point territory. This explanation being 
found true, will leffen the authority of romance, fo far, as 
to leave Andalujia, \ike Lufitania, the honour of giving name 
to its own inhabitants.—This country was formerly called 
Betica, or the little head territory—-<Archbp. Don Rodrigo, 
Hiftoria de los Oftrogodos, fays, “ That the Vandals on the 
decline of the Roman Empire, having over-run this country, 
had the honour of impofing its prefent name.” To this I 
might fay, that the old names of the provinces and diftri@s 
of Europe have in many inftances been changed, moftly per- 
haps about the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire ; 
but the Romans might firft have altered old names according 
to the mode ftated in the beginning of this introdu@ion.— 
When they retired from thefe countries, fome of thefe old 
appellations were naturally recalled. On no other ground 
can I fufficiently account for this change: For had the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, or any other nation, known thefe appellations, 
their writers would always rightly have explained them. On 
the contrary, their extreme ignorance of their import, con- 
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ftruCtion, and ufe, leaves us to conclude, that they were, at 
leaft, chiefly unknown. 

It appears, however, that the Saxons did really tranflate, 
or reinftate fome of our old names, tho’ I fear often wrongly ;* 
and the people of other countries may have done the fame.— 
Our nation was in early times named Albion. It afterwards 
took the fynonymous name Britam. In Egbert’s reign it was 
ridiculoufly termed England; but Albion and Britain have 
ever been remembered. 

But to return to our ftation in Andalufia, which commands 
a fight of the Pillars of Hercules: Calpe, the point head; and 
Abyla, the water promontory.—There are feveral heads which 
bear fimilar names, fuch as Heraclea, Heracleum, Herculeunt, 
&c:—A point of land runs alfo into the ocean formerly named 
Artavia, or the fea head land. It is now called Hartland, 
the head or point land.—This head land was formerly named 
Herculis Promontorium.—All thefe names reprefent to our 
minds, portions of lands, to which they applicably refer: 
But they are all ufually fuppofed to be derived from fome 
hero of antiquity, named Hercules /—Writers, however, 
know not how to account for this name: I muft therefore 
undertake this particular tafk. 

The word Er afpirated becomes Her, and may mean bor- 
der, head, point, or end. But Er may be derived from Av, 
water, which is often varied to du, Ar, and Er.—Col or Cul 
is head; and Hercol or Hercul implies the border or point bead, 
or the water bead. Hercules is the plural of thefe names. 
Thefe headlands then took the name Hercules from their fea- 
tures, and not from our hero, who is, however, fuppofed to 
have feparated them by the flrength of his arms.—The pillars 
of Hercules were perhaps fo called from the land marks, pil- 
Jars, or tors which were ereéted upon the hills; or they might 
be fo called from the bafaltic columns which the hills them. 
felves exhibited. 

* I might refer for this ignorance tu every part of my book; but in 
Somerset, Berkshire, and particularly in Delgovicia, it is more appa 
rent. |] have shewn too, that they used old Celtic words in their trans- 


lations, which might be former names ; and except in a few instances, 
I have found no Saxon terms employed in our latest names. 
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Should my claffical, hiftorical, or mythological reader re- 
folve to difbelieve what is here ftated, or ftoutly affirm that 
Hercules himfelf here placed thefe heads, I will not attempt 
to fhake the long-eftablifhed faith, which remoyed the moun- 
tains, 


The HUNS, 


At humble diftance and of lefs note, bring up the rear. 
The Huns are unknown in name.—From Un, afpirated, a va- 
riation of 42, water, Gar from Jar, border, and Ja, land, 
Hungaria will mean, the water border land.—Authors have 
given the Huns, as water men, a great variety of refidences. 
They are faid to have originally proceeded from Scythia, and 
to have given name to Hungary. In like manner the Goths 
are faid, in the Univerfal Hiftory, to havc been Cumbri, and 
to have given name toJutland. But the Goths were fea men, 
and the Jutlanders, or Cumbri, were headlanders.——An Hun, 
means a water man, an Hungarian, a water border lander. 
Hun is a common name for water: It is the name of a ftream 
in Hungary; and a common appellation in names of places. 
—Hun is very applicably applied in Hungaria. But the water 
of this ftream, not only named Hungaria, but from Bual, ano. 
ther common appellative for water, it named alfo Bulgaria, 
Bulgaria then means the fame as Hungaria: And fhould my 
reader ftill conceive that the Huns gave name to Hungaria, he 
muft grant that the Bulls conferred their name on Bulgaria, 


The GERMANS. 


The Germans lived upon the Rhine and the Danube, to 
which rivers the Roman empire extended. They had the fea 
on the north, and their name is unknown.—* From the God 
Manes, fays a learned author, comes Germania.” 

We know mankind by their features: Countries by their 
outlines and form.—We examine the works of nature, and 
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infer from them the exiftence of one fapreme Being, the 
creator of the univerfe.—We confult mythology, and find that 
nations, provinces, and families, not reafoning upon thefe 
works, nof approximating to their caufe, have formed na- 
tional, provincial, and family gods for themfelves.—Now, 
reader, let us fuppofe that one of thefe gods,—Mannus, or 
‘Manes, the fon of Tuz/co, for inftance, was the German god: 
—From whence might the name come ?—TI will anfwer for 
you—from Germany.—And then Germany would give name 
to the god, and not the god to Germany. 

But we have another name to examine. Ger, by claffical 
éommentators, is generally fuppofed to mean War, and Man 
the fame as our Englifh word Man. The inhabitants of the 
gidbe have all, in their turn, been War-men; and by this 
éxplanation, we are ALL Germans! War-man is confequently 
a common name, which belongs to a// mankind; and cannot ‘ 
be applicably applied, as a proper one, for this jingle empire. 
We have ftill then Germania to explain. The authors of the 
Univef{fal Hiftory, after giving their opinion, that “* Ghare 
fhah means a warlike man, fay, to which Jaft their after- 
name, Allman, likewife alludes, and fignifies a compleat man.” 

This territory is called by the Germans, Teut/chlandi; by 
the Italians, Germania and Alemagna; by the French, Ales 
maine. The headland of Spain has given that kingdom the 
name L/pana, or the water bead land: The head Jand in 
France, the name of Gallia, or the ean territory: And the 
head Jand in Germany, feems to have given to that empire 
the name Germania, or the GREAT HEAD ¢erritory. 

’The Tevtonss inhabited this territory. Teuton, “‘ which 
name, fay the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, is not eafily 
guefied at,” is tranflated in the word German, in Alemagna, 
and in Alemaine. Teut, in the Teutones, is derived from Tet, 
or Tot, an head, as in Thetford. The Uin the diphthong 
Fu, is ftated by Gaelic writers to be ufed only to lengthen 
the found of E; and hence Teut is the fame as Tet, head. 
On may imply land, or be anaugment. 4 or Az, an head, 
changes to A/, The word Maigne is great: It is written 
Magna in Alemagna, and Maine and Man in Alemaine or 
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Aleman: From whence it appears that Teuton was rendered 
the great head. But as great heads or hills are called head 
lands, or hill lands; and as On is land, as well as an aug- 
ment, the Germans tranflated this word Teut/chlandt, 

The word Ger may come from Er, border, with G prefixed, 
which as a_letter implies the fame as C, head. Ger may 
therefore imply the head border. Germania, from what is 
before ftated, the great head border land. 

But Ger is fometimes pronounced by the natives Yar.—The 
Yar or Yare is a name of feveral ftreams in Britain. The Yar, 
at Yarmouth, was formerly the Garienis, on which was the 
{tation Gariancnum.—Gar in this cafe comes froin the root 
Av, water, changed to du, Ar, or Er:—With the prefix G 
as before, Gar will mean the bead water: And this ftream re- 
ceives its water from two or three Jakes.—The Garran, a 
fiream, comes from the fame root, and with the diminutive 
An, means the little head water. Loch Gara, in Ireland, from 
Gar as before, and 4 a contraction of the diminutive dz; 
means the little bead water, or tbe little Jake.—At the head of 
the Leitan, in Afia Minor, we have Ger, formerly Gerra, a 
town on a lake, which is the head of this ftream. Ger then, 
tho’ it may from another root mean border, will, from Av, 
water, imply as above; and Germania may be rendered the 
great bead water land. But if no reference be had to water 
nor to border, the probable roots of the word, the name Ger- 
mania may imply, the great bead land, 


JERUSALEM, JERICHO, CITY, HOUSE, &c. 


JERUSALEM is rendered by commentators the vifion of peace, 
and the inheritance of peace. In like manner fome celebrated 
etymologifts rendered Mamuneap, a parifh in Devon, mother 
peace, from the Welfh words Mam, mother, and Head, peace. 
Mother peace will elucidate the vifion of peace. 

Mamueap is the end of a bill, which commands one of the 
fineft views of the kingdom. When I vifited it, the warring 
elements had fo fhivered the bafe of an obelifk which fur- 
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mounted its top, that large pieces of its contents lay in con- 
fufion around me.—I looked for the mother of peace, and 
found not even her vifion. Mother peace was a whimfical de- 
rivation, and I was prepared to trace the vifion of peace from a 
fanciful defcent. 

The bill end was my ftation.—Beneath and around was a 
finely variegated territory, its head crowned, and its fides 
decked,—not like Jerufalem, with caftellated towers, and 
battlements bidding affailants defiance, and inviting mili- 
tary heroes with warring tribes to try their prowefs—but 
decked and crowned with plantations, waving their heads, 
and covering a furface not much inferior to the holy city.— 
Here then I found that Mam was hill, and Ear pronounced 
Eard, and written bead, was end; and that bill end, and not 
mother peace, was the purport of Mameard or Mambead. 

To Jerufalem were my thoughts next direéted. This city 
was fituated upon hills, and was named Salem. Sal, in the 
features of nature, is a name for 47/7, In old Salifbury, anda 
variety of other places, I have proved this. Salem, in this 
word, is the plural of Sa/; and im defcription meant bills. — 
Caer and Jer, or Ger, mean battle places.*—Jerujalem was 
a place of wars. Wars of deftru€tion, and of final ruin, 
awaited it.—Sa/lem then, in this name, may rightly not be 
rendered peace. 

But it may be conceived, perhaps, that this name is a me- 
taphorical one only, as the place of peace chofen by God for 
his houfe ; or it may be fuppofed that it hath reference to 
other times, to other worlds, to the peace of the millenium, 
to the inheritance of another ftate, or to ftill more fingular 
events.—To which I anfwer, that our oldeft names were 
chiefly the defeription of their territories; and that Jerufa- 
Jem in its name, may be a delineation of its features, or be 
a metaphorical name only. 

From Lloyd’s Archaelogia, we find that Caer has been 
written Cathair, Cathir, Cader, Cabir, Kiri, Kerta, Cair, Cir, 
Car, and Cer; and as C and G were ufed for each other, this 


* Cath means battle, and‘Zr, land; and Cathir or Caer as above. 
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Jatt is changed into Ger in Gerufalem.—But we may prove Car 
or Cer in thefe names to mean the fame as Ger in this man- 
ner. Coften implies inclofure, and Gthe fame: Thus Az is 
water, and with the prefix Cor G, Can or Gan will imply 
the inclofed water, or the lake. In the Gaelic, C is called Col, 
and G is named Gart, both of which mean head.—Garte, 
Gart, or Garda means the garden ; and garden, as En means 
land, may imply the iuclofed, the gart, or the girt land.—The 
root Er in Ger, is often in old names border. Salem has been 
fhewn to mean hills; and Jerufalem may imply the inclofed or 
girt border bills; or the walled or fortified bills ; or the bills city. 

But where every thing around us, referring to the features 
of nature, and even to onr dwellings, is unknown, the word 
City requires an explanation. 

Dr. Jounson fays, that City comes from the French Cité, 
and is 

1, A large affemblage of houfes and inhabitants. 

2. In Englifh law, a town corporate which hath a bifhop. 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city. 

Baivey fays, that it is a large walled town, but efpecially 
a town corporate, having a cathedral, and a bifhop’s fee. 

But neither of thefe, ror any other author which I have 
confulted, has attempted to explain the word City or Cité. 

The letter C, in the Gaelic, is called Co/, and.means in- 
clofed or inclofure as before mentioned,—J is Gaelic for an 
bill or bead; Ca in this language is inclofed head or boufe.— 
Aighe, pronounced 4, is hill or head: Cai in the fame lan- 
guage is alfo inclofed bead or boufe-—Aighe may be varied to 
igbe, and pronounced’‘/, which will in this cafe mean bead,* 
Ci will likewife mean inelofed bead or boufe.—We have now 
the import of the firft fyllable in Ci#2.—Te, the fecond, means 
alfo in the fame language /and; and Cité, the French word 
for City, will imply che inelofed bead land, or the inelofed houfe 
land, Cairo, in Egypt, of which fo much has been unlearn- 
edly ftated, will mean the great inclofed boufe land, or the 
great city. 

* Islands are commonly termed heads in old names, from their ele- 


vations above the sea. Jis Gaelic for an island, and must therefore 
mean head also. 
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We have thewn that Cité means the inclofed nouse land; 
but what House means, is equally unknown,—I will there- 
fore here add, that 47s, an head, varies to 4s, Es, Aus, and 
Ous, With C prefixed, Cai/fer implies, the inclofed head 
land or camp; and Ca/-ter, Cef-ter, and Che/-ter, imply the 
fame.—With the fame prefix, Caus in Cauf on, means head; 
and Cos or Cous, an ifland, means the fame. C in the Latin, 
Greek, Irifh, Italian, &c. often changes to H in the Teutonic, 
and Caus, Cau/s, Cous, become Haus, Haufs, and Hous; from 
which the German word Hau/s, and the Englifh word Hou/e, 
are derived. I have feen no juft derivation of thefe words; 
the reader will therefore excufe this digreffion. It is fome 
fatisfa&tion to know the purport even of the common terms, 
which we every day have occafion to exprefs in words, or in 
writing, 

But we have ftill fome words for howfe to explain. Our 
beads or houfes, compared with the heads of the world, are di- 
minutive objects; and the Italian word Cafz, and the Dutch 
word Huys, which mean the fame, feem to be diminutive 
nouns. I have fhewn that Cas, in Caf-ter, means the in- 
clofed head or houfe; and Ca/a, as A was often a contra@tion 
of dn, a diminutive, may mean alfo tbe Uittle inclofed bead, ot 
Loufe.—The letter 4, an head, pronounced 4u, changes to Oz, 
and afpirated becomes Hou, an hill.—Ou is equivalent, fays 
Lloyd, toUlong. Hence Hz is alfo head.—Y in Cyte, an 
old name of City, is the fame as J: Ys in the Dutch word for 
houfe, 1s therefore the fame as Js; and Huis the fame as Huys. 
But the word Js is a diminutive; and Huis means the little 
bead. In no language do I find thefe words explained: 
Houfe, in Englith, is faid to come from the Saxon word Hus ; 
but neither Hus, nor Hou/e, isanalyfed. ‘The reader will too 
often find one word referred to another, and both unex- 
plained. 
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Of MILLO, in the C1Ty of Davin. 


On the word Millo, we have the following texts: 

Judges ix. v.6. “ All the men of Sechem gathered to- 
gether, and all the houfe of Mz/lo, and went and made Abi- 
melech King.” 

ift Kings ix. v.15. ‘* The reafon of the levy or tax, by 
Solomon, was to build the houfe of the Lord, his own, and 
Millo.” 

From Chronicles ii. we find Hezekiah ftrengthened himfelf, 
and built up the wall, &c. and repaired Mil/o, in the city of 


David. 
In Samuel ii. v. 9, it is faid that David built round about 


From Millo, and inwards. 

The names of hills often gave their appellations to forts : 
Thus Ais and Dun, hill, are alfo names of fortreffes. Meal, 
an eminence or hill, makes its plural in Mill: But A, an hill, 
pronounced Az, changes to Al, El, and J/, the laft of which 
afpirated becomes 47//; and hence M7/ or Mil! may have been 
hill. Accordingly we have Millaton, or hill land in Devon, 
near Dartmoor, and feveral other hill lands of the fame name 
in this kingdom.—Sion, from Sighe, an hill, pronounced Sz, 
an Onan augment, means the high or great hill; and Millo, 
as O* is alfo an augment, means the fame.—But Mz7//o here 
means, either the fort, or the great hill, which was the fort. 
—David took this fortrefs from the Jebufites, ‘* and built 
round about from Millo.” That is, he built around the exte- 
rior of their fort; ‘and inward,” and within its zterior. 
And thefe buildings were an addition to Jerufalem, and called 
the City of David. 

Not knowing that Mirto meant ¢he great bill; and that 
the old names for hills and fortreffes were often the fame, 
the greater part of commentators have rendered Millo a val- 
ley.—Others have confidered Millo a town houfe; and others 
again a houfe by the caitle.—But it is clear that by the houfe 

* The words 4n, En, and In’are in the endings of names of dimi- 


nutives; On or Un, augments. Their initials are often contractions 
of these adjectives. 
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of Millo, the {cripture meant, the inhabitants of and around 
the caftle or great hill. 

Confufion arifes, not from fuch fcriptures, but from our 
not underfianding their words, nor adverting to more ra- 
tional approximations of their fignifications, 

I muft remark, that all the old names of places which I 
have examined, are, in our commentaries, mifunderftood. 
—-When analyfed they are generally wrongly divided; and 
the old roots of the words of the world, are no longer recog- 
nifed, from the wrong diftribution of their parts.—When by 
chance they are rightly divided, their parts are unknown, 
and from hence the confufion in the expofitions of paflages, 
wherein they are concerned. 

<‘ Jericuo, if it was not almoft furrounded with hills, is 
faid to have one, that as it were, hung over it ; and hence 
was exceflively warm; but it is alfo faid, that the water of it 
grew hot or cold, as the air grew cold or hot, by a kind of 
contrariety.” 

It is curious to fee the inapplicable terms which are ufed 
in rendering thefe old names. Jericho is derived from the 
Hebrew, and faid to mean ‘bis Moon,” “ bis Month” or 
“* Month,”—otherwife ‘ bis Scent.” But thefe /unatic, monthly, 
and /cented, derivations fmell ftrongly of untkilfulnefs, and I 
can only attribute the adoption of fuch whimfical terms, to 
a great and univerfal want of judgment on their fignifica- 
tions. Such a felection of Hebrew words for explaining old 
fcriptural names exhibits, in the moft evident manner, the 
neceflity of employing more rational ideas, and adopting 
more applicable terms, in order to arreft prefumptuous hands, 
on religious fubjects. 

Jer, in Jericho, isthe fame as Jer in Jerufalem. The word 
Ie will be found to mean (as mentioned in the article Eborac) 
border land. But it ftands in this name perhaps, as Ho follows 
it, fimply for Gorder.——Ho is the fame as Hou, or Hoe, an hill: 
And tbe bill border city, {eems to be a probable import of this 
name, 


I will give here two more inftances. 
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In every diftri€, fettlements were firft named, and not the 
aflemblages of houfes, which were erected in time only, and 
feldom confidered in the denomination. We have found that 
Houfe means a head.—Beth, which means a houfe, meant 
from its root and prefix alfo a bead.—At the head of a {mall 
ftream is Beru-Aven. There cannot be a plainer name :— 
We have feveral fmall ftreams named Aven.* Av means 
water, and Ex is a diminutive; and Bethaven implies the 
little ftream head fettlement. : 

Beruienem, or rather Beruieim, by the Grecks written 


 Berareem, the city and birth place of David and of our Sa- 


viour, is fituated on an hill ridge: It has in its neighbour- 
hood the largeft fprings of water in the Holy Land. The 
pools of Solomon lie in its vicinity; and an aqueduct which 
once conveyed water to Jerufalem ran from this hill land. 
It is faid by “ the learned Commentator on ‘Steph. Byzant, 
to be rightly written Bethlechem ;” but commentators, etymo- 
logifts, and hiftorians, all fail on thefe words. Beth means 
as before. The word Leem, or Leim, is Gaelic for a fpring ; 
and the Sprinc-Heap fettlement, is the import of this name. 

BerHueweM is always rendered “ the boufe of bread;” 
Betuaven, “ tbe boufe of vanity,” and “ the boufe of nothing 

It was the opinion of Mr. Bryant that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the world ufed no roots, prefixes, ‘and poftfixes in 
forming old names.—Thefe would indeed have interfered 
with his hypothefis; and he feems not to have known nor 
attended to their ufes. I fhalt here only mention, that in the 
firft naming of the hills of the world, which could not te 
called vallies, rivers, nor plains—Some words more than the 
common ones for hill, in any language, muft have been 
adopted, for giving every eminence a proper, applicable, and 
peculiar name.—We have not more than four or five terms in 
the Englifh language for this purpofe. The old inhabitants 
of another nation may have had as many more; but with 
thefe, they were to find proper and diftinguifhing names for 
all the hills of their country.—No poflible made could, how- 
eyer, have been found for effecting this, had roots, prefixes, 


* The word 4von, on the contrary, is an augmenéative noun. 
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and poftfixes not been reforted to by our firft inhabitants, 
That they were inconteftibly called to their aid, this treatife 
and the eaftern languages will abundantly fhew.—The plain 
and difcriminative terms formed from roots, prefixes, and 
poftfixes, firft conferred on places for convenience or from 
neceflity, removed the uncertainty of their fituations. Few 
were the primitive roots or words which mankind fetained in 
their common language for hill, water, plain, &c. The fyno- 
nymes, formed for proper names, and which prefent a vatt 
number of different aflemblages of letters, are found only in 
the appellations of hills, rivers, or fettlements; and their 
meanings in time became obfcure, even to the race of the 
fame people who originally gave them—to fubfequent colo- 
nifts of different languages they were totally loft. To the 
Jews too were thefe names loft; becaufe in their common Yan- 
guage they could retain very few of the fynonymes whick 
originally formed their proper names. 


FRANCE and the FRANKS. 


Two or three thoufand years have been infufficient to ex- 
plain our old names, Slowly indeed have we proceeded in 
their interpretations. To our neighbours, Gau/ is totally loft; 
and the fignification of France hath long fince made its exit. 
——We have in this work recovered the import of the word 
Gaul. Let us try to regain the meaning of France. 

France, fay the LEARNED, comes from Frank, free: But 
this is neither a /itera/, nor a free tranflation of their appella- 
tion. Nations were named from the principal features of 
their lands: ‘The people from the plural number of the na- 
tional denomination. The word Free is the name of no fea- 
ture of nature, and explains not the fenfe of Frank, as ap- 
plied to a nation. 

The word Lz is the fea; it changes to hi, in Rian or Rien, 
the little fea. From Rien comes Rhien, a name of the Rézme. 
Various authorities fhew that R was formerly afpirated; and 
as the afpirate goes before a vowel, fo in the following names 
b2 
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it is placed before the A, which is efteemed by grammarians 
a femi-vowel. 'Thus the Saxon word Hrof isa roof, Hring is 
a ring, Hraefen is a raven; Hreopdun is written in the Saxon 
Chronicle for Repton, Hripum for Rippon. H was alfo thus 
written in words, Hlynn isa linn, or a lake; Hiidaford is 
Lidford, in Devon. Mr. Lhuyd remarks, that << this Hi of 
the old Englifh and Germans was probably the fame with the 
Welth LA or Li, as their Hr could be no other than our Rb,” 
‘«¢ In ancient authors it is faid that we frequently meet with 
H for F, as Haba pro Faba, but this is principally in the 
Spanifh,” 

The Rbenus or Rhine, would from the above be written 
Urenus or Hren. But as H was no Gaelic letter, and as S or 
an F was fubftituted for it, Hren would become Fren.—Av, 
the fea or water, is changed to Jv, in river; and Iv, with R 
prefixed, means the running water or ftream, by chap. vi. 
In like manner 47, water, which may mean the fea, is here 
changed to Ex; and with R prefixed, Ren means the fame as 
Riv, in river. ; 

Nearly all great rivers, immediately conneéted with the 
ocean, before embankments took place, formed, at their 
mouths and in their eourfes, Jitt/e feas.—The letters B, P, F, 
M, and V as prefixes to words for land or for water, by chap. 
vi. often mean dead. Heads of water are lakes, little feas, 
or ftreams, which are fea heads.—The ftream which iffues 
from the Boden Sea, or Lake of Conftance, may be called the 
Hren, or the Fren, that is, the bead fream, the lake frream, or 
the little fea fiream.—But independently of the ftream flowing 
from this lake, it originally formed a /ea bead throughout the 
courfe of its tides.— Fren has been accounted for by two me< 
thods.—The ending Us means region: The word Cz, in 
Gaelic, is land.—Ez, the root of Fren, came from An, water: 
Fran then means the fame as-Fren; and Fran-ce, or France, 
implies the lake fiream land, or the little fea fiream land.—The 
plural of Fran-ce, Fran-ces, contraéted, becomes Francs or 
Franks: And this term dittinguifhed the people of the Rhine, 
who from national vanity and ignorance, ridiculoufly con- 
ferred the name of their country on the Hegdlanders or Gauls. 


The difficulty which may have appeared, in afcertaining 
the fenfe of thefe names is naw removed. Where every thing 
is unknown, we muft not expe, correctly, to eftablifh more 
perhaps than five names nut of ten. But thefe will be five un- 
known terms recovered, from which we have never formed any 
appropriate ideas. The true import of the other five my 
readers will more eafily, I hope, reftore. 

Nicknamed then for 1300 years, it feems to be high time 
for the Gauls, as well as the Britons, to ref{ume their proper ap~ 
pellation: But a name of 1300 years ftanding, (however ri- 
diculous) fanctioned by aéfs of affemblhes, is now too'facred 
perhaps, to be facrificed to tbe peculiarity, and even to ihe 
propriety, attending fuch an alteration. 

Ancient hiftory hath led the Gau/s into various parts of the 
‘world, to which they are fuppofed to have given appeila- 
tions, In Galatia they are faid to have fettled a colony, and 
to have left in that denomination their name: But I fufpect 
the truth of their beftowing names on Galatia, and fome other 
places; and fhall ftate my reafons for doubting thefe rela- 
tions.—-I have now given the fignification of France, and 
fhewn the origin of its name. I had not originally intended 
to write this introduction, and have given the derivations of 
Italy, of Spain, and fome other places, in the beginning o! 
this work. 


The AMONIANS. 


The reader hath feen that the Goths, the Celts, the Vandais, 
and the Huns, feem each to have overrun, to have peopled, 
and to have given name toa great part of the world. To the 
Amonians, who, from 4m, border, and Oz, land, were bor- 
der landers, nothing lefs than another half the old world has been 
allotted, tho’ their name asa nation has been little known, 
and their country, which according to fome writers muft have 
been very extenfive, even to this day, has not been particu- 
larifed, fo as to prove its exiftence as one great empire. 
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The CUTHITES 


Held by authors no lefs a territory than the former. The 
Chaldeans, the Arabians, the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, 
nay all the Africans, and a variety of other people, are ac- 
counted by Mr. Bryant, Cuzbites —But thefe too he fays were 
all Amonians ! 


ERY THREANS. 


The Cutbites, moreover, according to this author, “ were 
diftinguifhed by the title of Erytbreans, and the places where 
they refided received it from them, And here, fays he, it 
may not be improper to firft notice the Erytbrean fea, and to 
confider it in its full extent; for this will lead us to the peo. 
ple from whom it was called. He ftates that the Perfian fea 
was the original Evythrean fea; and that Nearchus traces it 
from their King Erythras. ‘This people is faid to have paffed 
further than the territories of this king, to have fettled ‘be- 
yond the Ganges, and to have given name to the great Indian 
ocean. The Exytbreans are alfo faid to have peopled parts of 
Tonia, Lybia, Cyprus, Attolia, Boctia, Gades, &c. &e.” 

I muft not follow thefe Erytbreans further round the world, 
but muft examine the name.—We have long doubted truth, 
I fear, and laughed without reafon at the moderns, who de- 
rive Colchefier from King Coel; for here we'find, that even 
Nearchus derives the Erytbrean fea, from King Erythras! All the 
great rivers of the old world are explained by Plutarch, who 
fhews that they took their names from heroes drowned in 
them.—We hope that Evyzhras loft not his life in this fea. 

The ErytHrean SeA, or ErytTorian, from Er, border, 
Irn or Ip, head, and Rian, fea, or little fea, was a word for 
tbe border bead fea, or the head border fea—a word ufed for the 
fea heads and fea inlets of thefe parts, The Eryrarnans 
are fuppofed to be Cuthites and Ethiopians, and -almoft every 
nation of the old world was allied to and peopled by ‘them. 
But who the Erythreans were, is full:a myftery. -Itis, however, 
piain that they dwelt on heads of land, which projected into 
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the fea, and were borderers of feas which ran into inlets of 
land; but I fhall elfewhere further confider this name. 

Of great extent are our difquifitions on miftaken terms, In 
teaching of old monofyllabic names, we begin with fhewing 
their divifions. I have before me long lifts of thefe divided 
for children by learned men.—Every compound word zearly 
is feparated into fyllables wrongly '—But a few hundred 
names divided wrongly are a trifle, when compared to the 
immenfe number which are mifunderftood in their divifions. 


ARABIA and PERSIA. 


Araszia lies on the fea.—Pers1a on a gulph of the ocean. 
Arabia is faid to come from Arab or Ereb, in Hebrew #0 mix 
or to mingle. It is conceived alfo to mean the wef or merchan- 
dife; but how mixing or mingling defcribes Arabia; how tbe 
qveft gives any idea of its features; or merchandife confers on 
it a name, I cannot conjeCture. 

I view with astonifhment our abfurd etymons :—But fic- 
tions {wim on the furface, whilft truths lie hid in the bottom. 

The fyllable dr, in Arabia, may mean border, head, or 
water; Ab may imply water or head; and Arab will mean, 
according to the moft appropriate imports of its fyllables. 

Arabia was called alfo Yamin (Y-am-in) Yaman, Yemen, &c. 
in which the Y may be changed to J, and mean head; and 
I-am-in (as Am is border, and In, land) may imply the border 
bead land, which may be import of Arabia. This border head 
land, the face being turned to the eaft, was the fouth head 
land to the Hebrew nation; and Yamin became from allufion 
their term for the fouth:—It lay on the right, and the name 
was alfo ufed al/ujively as a term for the right band, 

Persia is faid to come from Pbaris, an horfe; but this 
horfe defcent is thought lefs credible than its derivation from 
a fon of Elam !—The origin from the Sox of Elam is not an im- 
provement.--From the features of nature we derive the imports 
of names; and the explanations in Calmet, Cruden, and others, 
of fcripture names, are lamentable inftances of mifconception. 

This kingdom, fuppofed by fome the Elam, and the Paras 
of the fcriptures, has been called djem, Iran, &c. As Ajem it 
has been rendered @ ffranger or barbarian; but this import 
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proceeded from our being ftrangers, &c. to its fignification. 
From 4ighe, or Az, head, and Em, border, jem may imply 
the head border, or the plain land. 
From 4r, border, P, head, and As, a variation of Us, ter- 
ritory, Peras or Paras, may mean the head border territory. 
From £/, the fea, a lake, or an head, and dm, border ; 
Elam may imply the fea, the lake, or the head border. 


The PHOENICIANS. 


The Phoenicians are faid to have proceeded from the Szzus 
Perficus, Sinus Arabicus, Crete, Africa, Epirus, and from Attica, 
where names have been difcovered fynonymous, with Phoenicia: 
But as authors have not confidered, that like fituations gave 
like names; and that the fame people feldom poffeffed diffe- 
rent refidences; it may not be unneceffary to remark. ‘That 
the old language of the world, in which the features of nature 
were defcribed, had a variety of fynonymous roots, for the 
fame parts of nature; and from thefe, and their variations, 
with prefixes and poftfixes, like affemblages of letters, in 
names of thefe parts, were not often (though fometimes) 
adopted. Every denomination bore, therefore, generally, a 
different form, and became thereby a proper and diflinguif/bing 
name. Hence then, tho’ the Cuzhites were headlanders; and 
the Gauls, Celts, and Cumbri, the fame; thefe differing affem- 
blages of letters, denoted fo many different nations: And al- 
tho’ as headlanders, all thefe may be fuppofed, from Cuth, an 
head, to be Cutbites; it does not follow, that the proper name 
of more than one of thefe people was intended by the word. 

On the families of the Erythreans, and the defcent of na- 
tions, learned men have largely defcanted.— With bewildered 
imaginations or waking dreams we all frequently amufe our- 
felves. We often trace a fyftem from every thing except the 
original caufe, and we write with facility on the fubjeét. 
No examination is neceflary: No proofs are wanting: All 
are collected to our hands. We quote implicitly, think con- 
fidently. The ancients wrote, thought, examined, and mif- 
took for us; and we generally do little more than quote the 
ancients, and often miftake the topography, the geography, 
and the hiftory of the world. But to return. 
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The SCUTHA or SCYTHIANS, and the CUMBRI. 


The Scuru or Scyturans have been allotted the greater 
part of Afia, and are faid to be a progeny of the Cuthe.— 
Cuth means head. Of heads there are two forts—one of wa- 
ter, another of land.—Pontus, in Pontus Euxinus, originally 
meant the water head region, tho’ afterwards it was ufed for 
the fea. Around this water head lived the Cuthe, Scutbe, or 
Scythians. Es is the pronunciation of S: For E/pana, or the 
water head land, we fay Spain: For Efcotia, or the water 
head or hillland, we fay Scotta or Scotland, Es very often 
implies water, and the Scuthz, or Efcuthe, mean the water 
head men. 

Here alfo lived the Cumgrt, fo called from poffefling Ci 
meria, which jutted into this water head. ‘Their territory 
was fabled of old for its darknefs. I have fhewn the deriva- 
tion of the Cumbri, and have endeavoured to diffipate the 
infernal gloom which hung over them:* I have alfo ex- 
plained the names of their head, and have difcharged the 
blacknefs of their water. 

Beyond the Euxinus nothing to the north was anciently 
known. All was darknefs, and all were accounted Scythians, 
or water head men! We muft obferve, that Th becomes 
often Din names; Cuth became Cud, and this changed to 
Cut and Cot.—With S as a prefix, we have Scot, as in Scot- 
land, otherwife Scuiteland. ence perhaps the Scythians are 
faid to have peopled Scotland, Ireland, &c.t In this way, 
indeed, have we, in various inftances, peopled parts of the 
world; and from fuch premifes hath its hiftory been accor- 
dingly often written, But authors have run too faft. 

The world had many heads, and not long after the flood 
many families. Heads of water, and heads of land, may have 
had like names. The head of water, or head of land, of one 
family, was perhaps very diftant from that of another; was 

* The Menthly Reviewer of my first publication good-naturedly re- 
marked, that our cimmerian darkness had not then been dispersed. 
¥ have therefore taken some pains to consider their well-founded ob- 


servations and triendly hints iu this treatise. 
* See the Scotch and Irish authors on their Scythian deseents. 
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never vifited, never known, to the other family: And altho’ 
the one, might be named the fame as the other, no commu- 
nication of families may ever have taken place.—I will here 


give an example, 


The CYNESIL and OTHERS. 


The word Ci, or Chin, is an infleCtion of Czan, an head. 
Heads are often at a diftance from each other. Let us take 
the Weftern Cynefiz, or Chinefi, of Herodotus at Promontorium 
Celticum, and the Eaftern Chinefi, the Chinefe of modern 
times. Which of thefe overran, and gave name tb the other, 
I know not. But authors affert that the laft were anciently 
the Cathzi, in which I conceive they are wrong. I allow, 
however, that the Cathei, the Thine, the Sime, and the 
Seres, may very early have formed one nation. The heads 
Spain and China were at a great diftance, were unlike, and 
were a kin only in name as headlands: The inhabitants too 
of the one, are unlike thofe of the other; and tho’ both have 
had nearly the fame name, and their inhabitants are each of the 
human fpecies, thefe like names never came from like proge. 
nitors, nor formed like people: For the little eyes of the one, 
have unluckily for old ftories, not, at any time, defcended 


to the inhabitants of the other. 


I might multiply examples, to fhew the abfurdity of men 
giving names to nations; or that nations of like names, were 
always peopled by one another: A few folitary or miftaken 
inftances may be brought againft my principles, but nothing 


can invalidate their general tenour. 


Of modern etymologifts, Mr. Bryant ftands foremoft in the 
names of foreign places, whofe {cheme we muft here fhortly 
examine. The words in thefe names which have their origin 
from natural fituations, fuch as bills, wvallies, feas, rivers, 
plains, and their borders, in which mankind originally fettled, 


he renders Gops, suNS, FIRES, &C. 


His Amonians, which 


he calls the fons of Ham, feized, he fays, upon all the coun- 
try which reaches from Syria, and from the mountains of 


Abanus and Libanus. They got into poffeffion of places 
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which lie upon the fea coaft, even unto the ocean or the great 
Atlantic.” But he fuppofes that they were chiefly Cuthites 
or Ethiopians, under the name of Ham, which asa deity, 
was, he fays, efteemed the fun. I with to affift where I can 
fupport an author, and here muft obferve, that Ham meant 
in the features of nature border; the word Land was uNDER- 
stoop. Am afpirated becomes Ham; and hence Am in 
Am-on is the fame as Ham. The word Qu, which is land, is, 
in this laft name, writTen; and hence Ham and Amon 
meant the fame, The Amonians or Amonites then, were the 
border landers; and thefe (not every where under the fame 
name—not every where the fame families) were f{eized of all the 
border lands of the globe. That they were chiefly Cuthites I 
might queftion, altho’ the water bead landers, and bead landers, 
form a great part of the world. 

I have no pretenfions to infallibility. It is enough if I 
fhew, that common fenfe and method lead to the difcovery 
of truth. Ham might receive his name from being pofleffed 
of fome border land, and thus become the borderer of his own 
fituation. His children, like himfelf, took names perhaps 
from other circumftances, or from fituations or circumftances 
of lands, to which they were appointed. Throughout the 
world there was an infinite number of borders, in fome of 
which, the inhabitants may have taken this name, and yet 
thefe may not have defcended from Ham, the fon of Noalk:.—- 
But authors have taken for granted, that like denominations 
came from the fame progenitors, inftead of coming from ike 
lands ; and the confufion of ancient hiftory, on this account, 
is fo great, that we cannot confider a great part of it truth ; 
and if we except what may be gleaned from the infpired pen- 
men, in early ftages of the world, little of the reft I conceive 
is to be depended upen. 


GRECIA, &c. 


It hath been afferted that Japhet peopled Greece, fince 
called Hellas, of which many a mythological ftory might be 
recited. The imports of names are often doubtful, and in 
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fuch cafes I can give probable meanings only. Thefe I ven- 
ture to infert as fubftitutes for improbable ones. I muft ac- 
knowledge, that I may in thefe fometimes fail, and Jeffen 
the reputation of other derivations, which are proofs.—But 
in rifking thefe /ubfitutes, I fink the ftock of fanciful, my- 
thological, and biographical tales. 

The word Av, the fea, changes to Au, Al, and E];—Ais, 
an head or point, may alfo change to As; and the fea bead or 
creck land, may be the import of Hellas. But E/ or Hel, may 
be derived from 4, an head or hill, pronounced Az, and va- 
ried to A/ and E/. As may alfo come from A/c, water, or 
from Ad, water, where the D is often varied to Tand S: 
And hence Hellas may mean nearly the fame as before. I 
fhould gladly give a better account of this word, were I en- 
abled to do fo. 

This land, which is now called Grecia, may be derived from 
Reic or Rec, as in Reculver, which means a road. C is Col, 
or head, and the road head would be the creek. The letter 
G, inftead of C, foftens the found of the word; and hence 
Grecia, or the creek territory, may be derived. Mr. Bryant 
confounds Col with Colis, and makes them the fame; but Co/ 
is Celtic for bead, and Coleis means little head. 


MOUNT CENIS and the ALPES COTTA. 


He unluckily for his {cheme, renders Mount Cenis, <‘ Mons 
Dei Vulcani.”—On Mount Cenis there is a beautiful little 
lake, where travellers ftop for the amufement of fifhing for 
trout. The word Can or Cen, is lake; the ending Js, is adie 
minutive; and the little lake mount, fo perfeftly defcribes 
the pafs, that I neceffarily difmifs the God Vulcan, from 
having any fhare in naming this mountain. 

In the word Cuth, an head, of which Coth is a variation, 
the H is very often dropped, and hence Cut or Cot is alfo 
head.-Some of the Alpes, or the heights,* are called Alpes 
Cotte, 1.e, the hills heads. Mr. Bryant unfortunately fup, 


* See the word Alpes, in page 89. 
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pofes them jacred names; and even Strabo, as well as other 
authors, calls the country the land of Cottus and Cottius, 
whom hiftory ftates to have been a prince of this country. 


HAM and CHAM, CUTH and CHUS. 


I will now give an account of fome of Mr. Bryant’s radi- 
cals, He thinks that Ham and Cuam are the fame, and that 
they imply beat; in which he miftakes. Ham, asa deity, he 
efteems the fan: My enquiry being for the primitive fenfes 
of words, which defcribe the features of the earth, what he 
ays of the fun is beyond my fphere. 

From Cuus, Mr. B. fays, “ The poets beftowed the epi- 
thets Chrufor and Chrufaor upon Apollo.” ** Chus, he ftates, 
feems to be called Cutb.”"—S was often changed to T' and TA, 
and hence Cu/b, Chus, and Cutb, were in our names bead. 


CANAAN and JORDAN. 


CANAAN, asa territory, is {aid to mean a merchant or tras 
der: But etymologifts do not explain this curious paradox.— 
Can or Ken is lake, and Az is land; and the lake land is the 
true import of Canaan or Kenan, This name perhaps was 
taken by, and not given to the defcendants of Noah.—Of the 
word Jordan, much has been written. Jor, authors ftate, 
comes from an Hebrew word for a fpring, and Dan froma 
fmall town near the fources, where zothmg is underftood, 
many are the ridiculous comments. Jn Calmet’s DiCtionary 
of the Bible, Jordan is derived from Jared, to defcend. We 
know that ftreams defcend; but the zame of the defcending 
water is here fupprefied.. This ftream in Hebrew is named 
Jarden. It takes its rife in the lake Pdza/a, and after running 
15 miles underground, emerges at Paneas formerly efteemed 
the fource. Phiala, Phial, or Phil, means the fame here as 
Phil in Philiftia—the water bead. have proved in Germany, 
that Ger 1s fometimes written Jar, and that it may mean 
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fiream. In the Hebrew it is faid to imply the fame. Daz, ot 
Den, (of which the reader will find many filly ftories,) from 
An, water, with D prefixed, means the fame as Phia/a, the 
water head or lake; and the water head or lake fiream is the 
import of Jordan, 


AIT, ATH, AITHE, AD, &c. 


« Air and Ars, Mr. Bryant fays, continually occur in the 
names of places, as well as in thofe words, which belong to 
deities and men. ‘They refer, he fays, to fre, light, and beat, 
and to confequences of heat.”—-We apply thefe terms to 
beads, bills, &c. Ad, when repeated, he fays refers to deities 
and kings. We apply this root to water, and to hill.—Ad is 
water; but.4d often comes from Aithe, head, varied to 4zh, 
to dit, Ad, and Ed: And if repeated, we conceive that one of 
thefe fyllables may refer to water, whilft the other may refer 
to an hill, which may lie on the border. 


AES, IS, AS, and IS. 


‘Ars and Is, rendered (as Mr. Bryant fays) As and Js, 
tnean light and fire.” We refer Js to the fea and to ftreams, 
in the Jfs and /fel.—In Asta, As means the fea. dfa, ori- 
ginally only perhaps Afa Minor, means the fea territory. Is 
and #s are often diminutives. Moreover, 4s often means 
hill, is derived from 4is, and pronounced A/. 

*« Mr. B. mentions that the chief city of Si/acena was Sile 
and Sele, where were eruptions of fire.” The Gaelic has no 
H, and S was ufed for it; hence Si is hill. In fome in- 
ftances the root Av, changes to Au, to Al, El, and Ii, and 
with the prefix S, which is C foft, the word may imply the 
water bead, But Sele, Zele, and Zeal generally refer to hill. 
A village of this name.lies:on the fide of the hiyheft hill in 
the weft of England. 


° 
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AUSONIA, now ITALY. 


« San, Son, Zan, Zaan.”—Mr. B. fays, “* San and Sox 
were the moft common names for the fun.” He brings the 
name Avusonia, now Italy, to fhew, that the pofterity of a 
perfon, whom he names Zanes, was Chus, peopled this part of 
the earth where they worfhipped, he fays, San-Chus,”—But 
Aus, in Aufonia, comes from dis, an head or hill; Ov is land, 
and da, territory; and tbe bead-land territory is the import of 
Aufonia, which is the fame nearly as I have found to be 
the meaning of Italy.—Had this word been divided thus, 
Au-fon-ia, then A, an head, pronounced 4u, would be the 
firft fyllable, Son or Ton means land, and Ja as before. 

This example, as well as many others which follow, will 
fhew, that Mr. B’s theory, when applied to old names of places, 
is totally unfounded. Leaving many of his radicals, which 
are mifunderftood, I come to 


DI, DIO, DIS, DUS, and other Terms. 


Mr. B. fays that Di, Dio, &c. are names of the deity. I 
fhould render Dus a fort, from is, an hill or fort, and it 
means thisin Lizdus. Dis I might render the fame from 
what is faid in Lindus.h—Dusorus, a hill of Thrace, which 
he names “ zhe god of light” —TI fhould render the border height. 
The fun was, he ftates, called Cur. In old names, I fhould 
tranflate Cur a port, or an harbor, as fhewn in this work, 
Conen, Canen, “a prieft;” I might term honfe or town 
land. Can or Con, I have fhewn to mean a Jake or in- 
clofed water; a fort or inclofed land. Bex or Baar are ef- 
teemed the fun; but in old names of places, they mean other. 
wife; thus Bel/fone is hillland: Belge, border or mouth land. 
——The word Corn is horn, Corn is alfo Coren. Cer or 
Cor means inclofed border, Zn may be a diminutive, and 
Coren may imply point or horn as before.— Oru, Or, and 
Ov,” very often occur in old names; but not as ferpents of 
worfhip, as Mr. B, imagined. 
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«¢ Ain, An, and En, Mr. B. allows thefe to belong fome- 
times to the names of places. John is faid to have baptized 
at 4inon, becaufe there was much water there; and not be- 
caufe the water was facred to the fun, a luminary which John 
did not worfhip. Accordingly Az, or Aen, is water, and On 
is an augment. Zon may mean the great water, and not 
the fountain of the fun.”—In the next paragraph Mr. B. has 
feveral names, fome he allows to be given from their fitua- 
tions; others from the worthip there eftablifhed. It would 
give me fome fatisfaction, could I account for fuch difference 
in original names. But when I confider, that countries were 
firft cleared for fettling them, and that from their features 
which they afterwards prefented, they were named: That 
from thefe features and correfponding names, they were in all 
ages to be recognifed; I fee no reafon, becaufe names for 
worfhip were like thefe, to fuppofe that they originally 
were like in import. To objeéts of the fenfes, names were 
given. The features of nature required many of thefe; and 
to vary them, and to make them all proper names, from 
which places were to be individually known, required fome 
defign in appellations. No wonder need be expreffed, if 
in the variation of thefe words, we find parts of common 
words, and fyllables of common names. But we muft not 
look to thefe original parts of denominations, as words for 
“ fountains of the fun,” when they were intended only to ex- 
prefs fountains of the earth. We mutt not look for the nymph 
Aone to have given name to the ifland Zgina, when the fea- 
tures of its own lands (the fea or bead land, or the ifand) gave 
us the name.—We muft follow the dire& path in which the 
Almighty led his people to name the world. He conducted 
them by general ways, and thro’ no devious paths. He taught 
them not to apply metaphorical, inftead of real appellations. 
He taught them not to call fire, water; nor to ftyle hills, val- 
lies, plains, rivers, and feas, /uns or moons. He taught them 
not to break his commandments, to compare thefe trifles to his 
own greatnefs; nor to give them originally his own names. 
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What names might be given, in after times, to places, by 
idolatrous people, I know not; nor will I examine, what, 
in theit filly imaginations, might be the imports. I mutt 
therefore to leave others the ingenious labor of exploring the 
mythological and claffical fiétions in the languages of the 
world, and to give the heathen ideas of the names of its pro- 
vinces and kingdoms; whilft I approximate to the fignifica- 
tions of old denominations, given in times not overrun by 
idolatry, nor by the ignorance of claffical, mythological, or 
fabulous romance. 

“« Apa, ApuHtTHa; Prua, Pruas, fire,” a title Mr. B. 
fays of Amon, and every place he adds in the compofition of 
whofe name it is to be found, will have a reference to that 
element or to its worfhip.—My province is*with the names of 
places, the names of gods, fire, &c. mutt be traced by lovers 
of mythology.—Mr. Bryant feldom produces the radical of 
words which come within my province, nor did he under- 
ftand their meanings. 

The word Amb, or Av, water or the fea, has been varied to 
Au, to Ab, to Ap, to Aph, to Alph, Ep, Eph, &c. In like 
manner 4, an hill or head, is pronounced Au, and changed 
to Av, Ap, Apb, Ep, Epb, &c. Such words or their inflec- 
tions, joined with fome other terms, became dy allufion to 
imply the deity, the fun, or the fire. Others in like manner 
became the names of demons, of bell, or of its fre. Mankind 
worfhipped from love, or from fear; and fometimes from 
ignorance or idolatry; and the worthip, and the places of 
worfhip, are faid to have referred to thefe names. Places of 
worthip were erected in every refidence of man; and every 
place may be referred to, as in this chapter of Mr. B's book | 
for aname,. It is curious to fee grave and learned men en- 
quiring from what name of God, from what name of the /uz, 
or of fre; or from what name of the devil, of bell, or bell frre, 
names of fituations were originally derived! But enough of 
thefe imaginary names. 
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ATHENS, RHODES, &c. 


« Asr, Astra, Estria, Hestia,”"—(not radicals),—The 
word A/fa may come from Ais, often written 4s, an hill, Te 
is land, and Ta may be the fame, or be accounted its plural, 
Afta then may mean the hill land, or the hill lands. _In like 
manner 4ithe is head or hill, and this is writcen 4tb in Athos. 
Os isfaid by Vallancey to mean d7gh; but it is the root of 
Ros, and of Nofe, a promontory. Athos then means the hill 
or head nofe, or the promontory.—But ithe is alfo written 
Ath in Athens:—En is land; Ene, its plaral, islands; ana 
the bead or bill lands, is the original fignification of Athens, or 
Athena. 

Atbens is now Setenes. Ath changes to At and to £¢ in va- 
rious names, with S prefixed, it may mean the enclofed head. 
En is land, Enes lands; and Setenes will mean the fame as 
Athens. Thus éafily are the origins of thefe heretofore diffi- 
cult names obtained.—But we lofe them in the wilds of 
fancy, and in the extravagance of mythological romance. 

Mr. B. fays, that “the name of Athens was firft Afa, and 
then Atbene of the fame import: For dtbene, he continues, 
is a compound of 4¢b and On, Ignis Fons, in which there is 2 
reference, both to the guardian goddefs of the city, and alfo 
to the perpetual fire, preferved within its precinGs.” 1 can- 
not follow our author in various inftances; but the reader 
will find that no writer has rendered rightly the ancient 
name of Athens, &c. He. will alfo perceive, that whilft Mr. 
B. wanders where others have gone aftray, he 3s every where 
learnedly employed, in elucidating claffical and hiftorical 
writings. 

‘“Suem, SHEMEN, SHEMESH,” (xo radicals.)—Mr. B, re- 
fers to the fun. Macar he confiders a facred title, given by the 
Amonians to their Gods, He renders it alfo ‘‘ bappy,” and finds 
it in Macar-on.” The root of Mac may be Ach, which, i aur 
names, means a mound or bank.—M, as a prefix, has the 
power of Bor P, and means bead; and therefore Mac or 
Mak, asin Mak-er or Makar at Plymouth, may mean the bill 
or bead, Er or Ar, in old names, is generally border; and 
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the border hill or bead, may be the import of Macar or Maker : 
But Mac and Ar may be otherwife underftood; and yet the 
fignification of the compound word may be nearly the fame : 
The word On, in Macaron, island; and the border bead land, 
or perhaps the water bead land, may, as a mame of a place, 
be the import of Macaron. 

Let us now fee what Macaria implies, which he confiders 
a facred name in iflands, The word Mac meanis hill or head 
Av, the fea, changes to 4u and Ar. In India, and even in 
this very fea, z/lands are generally called heads. Macar may 
therefore imply the fea head; and Macaria, the fea head ter- 
ritory. 

But Rhodes was named Macria, and Macri. We have feen 
that Ria meant the road, or the little fea; and the little fea 
head or ifland, may be the import of the word Macria: But 
if Macri be the right name, and Ri: be fea, the fea bead will 
be the fignification of this name. 

We have now Rdodes to examine, In books of mythology 
and defcription, Rbodes is faid to come from a@ beautiful nymph 
or favorite of Apollo by Venus.—-But it is moft commonly derived 
from Rodon, the Greek for rofes—Authors report that the 
rofes grew in great abundance throughout the ifland. Other 
authorities for the rofes are brought by antiquaries from va- 
rious Rhodian coins, which have the /un on one fide, and on 
the reverfe a roe. Moreover, a rofe bud of brafs is faid to 
have been found, in laying the foundation of Lindus. ‘Thefe 
are the evidences for the rofes; and unfortunately for the land, 
they covered it fo compleatly, that all fight thereof was loft. 
Let us then attend another fpot: And fingly Rboda, a fea- 
port of Spain. This town is fituated at the head of the Bay 
of Rofes. The town is now called Rofes by the Englifh and 
French, and by the Spaniards Ro/as. Rofes then being a bay, 
may not have been fowers; and this we muft therefore exa- 
mine.—The word £s or 4s means the fea, in various denomi- 
nations; and fos means Jead in many others: Ros is varied 
to Rod in the Greek word Rodon, in the old Spanifh word 
Rhoda, as well as in other words. Ro/es then means the fame 
as Macrim-the fea head.—Ro/es, in Spain, takes its name from 
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being at the head of a bay, or of an inlet of the fea. Fo/es, 
or Rhodes, from being an head of land, or an ifland. The 
nymph of Apollo, the rofes, the coins, and the rofe-bud of 
Lindus, like many other defcriptive, hiftorical, and mytho- 
logical etymons, will then ferve to difplay the credulity, the 
fancy, and the ignorance of old times; as well as the faith, 
the imagination, and the difcernment of later days. 


ANAK, PHOENICIA, PALESTINE, PHILISTIA, &c 


‘Anac,* rendered a collar or ornament, comes from Az, 
water, here the fea; and Ach, border land, and means the fea 
border: The dAzakim were then the fea borderers.—PHoOENI- 
cIA comes from <Anac, varied to Oenic,t with P prefixed. 
This country lay at the head of the Mediterranean fea.—P 
before a word for land or water, means in old names always 
bead, Ic is a variation of 4c, as in Eborac; or Ic may be 
a diminutive. The fea bead border territory, ox the Jballow 
fea head territory, may be the import of Phoenicia. There 
were giants in Anzac; but the Anakim were not from name 
giants, altho’ we have fo imagined. Phoenicia, of which fo 
much is written, is not limited in its boundary by this denoe- 
mination.— We have other fynonymous names for the land of 
this coaft. Paleftine and Pbhilifiia are fuch names. Av, the 
fea, changes to du, Al, and I]: with P prefixed, we have Pal 
and Pi/, names for a fea head. Es and Js may be endings of 
thefe words, or they may bediminutives, and mean fhallow, 
low, &c.; and Pales, Pilis, or Philis, may imply the fea bead, 
or the foallow fea head. Tin or Tine is land, and the fame as 
Tia. ‘* The coafes from Ekron to the Nile are low, for the moft 
part, and of a barren fandy quality, and very dangerous for vef- 
Jels to approach.”—-I have fhewn in Chichefter that Lev, in 
the Lavant, may imply frream. The root Av is the fea; Av 
often changes to Ev; and Lav will change to Lev. Ant 

* Said to be the father of the Anakim, and son of Arba. As men 


took names from the names of lands, a man might take this name, 
+ In my first book I shewed that Ban, water, varies to Ocn. 
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means the fame in Levanr, asin Lavant, /ballow, deficient, 
or removable. The fea on this coaft is remarkable for being 
often driven back by the winds, and for its bottom, from this 
caufe, being left dry, for fome confiderable diftance from the 
land.*—Hence then the reafon why the name Levant was 
given to this fea. I have now explained thefe unknown ap- 
pellations—much has been wrongly written upon every name 
of the coaft. 

« We fhall enquire, fays an author, refpecting the name 
Afkalon, The etymology of this name is derived from weight 
or balance, Shekel; but I rather wifh to fuggeft another ori- 
gin, which will be corroborated by another fragment. Afb 
denotes fire; Ke/ denotes activity, brifknefs, and heat, even 
to wafting: Lun denotes to refide, to ftay, toremain. Thefe 
ideas combined amount to this,” ‘* The refidence or ftation 
of fire, in activity, or heating.”—In another article he gives 
the name A/bdod, from Afb, fire, and Dod, affection. We 
are with thefe referred to coins and medals, which, like the 
coins of Rhodes, are fuppofed to relate to thefe idle tales.— 
Every attempt, I muft allow, to refcne fcriptural names from 
obfcurity and from error, is laudable; but this worthy au- 
thor has not even gueffed at their natural imports. 

Ascaton, avery eafy, I might almoft fay an apparently 
evident name, has been rendered by various inapplicable, and 
even ridiculous terms. A/calon lies at the head of the Medi- 
terranean fea. As here, as well asin Afa, means fea, Ca!, 
head, and On, land; and Afcalon implies the fea-bead land. 

Asupop is written alfo Azotus, or Afotus. This fetilement 
lies alfo on this fea-head. 4/b, Az, or As, here too, is the 


« We are, says Dr. Shaw, to observe further with regard to these 
Sg pi (east sea winds), that when they are of a Jong con tinuance 
the water is blown away to "such a degree, from the coast of Syria ay id 
Phoenice, that several. ranges of rocks, whictt in westerly winds lye 
concealed, do now become dry, and Jeave exposed to the water-fowl, 
the urchins, limpeis, and such-like shell-fish as stick upon them. I 
observed in the port of Latiken, that there were two feet less water 
whilst the winds raged, than afterwards when the weather was mode- 
rate, and the winds blew softly from the western quarter: And it 1s 
very probable, that the remarkable recess of water in the sea of bie- 
phylia may be accounted for from the same cause, operat ing only 3 
an Getranralanry manner,”—Skaw's Travels, 
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fea. Otis the root of Tot, head.—T in old names changes 


to D, as inthis name. The roots in fome names, take pre- 
fixes in others, yet mean the fame. Hence Of in Azotus, is 
Dod in Afbdod. I have elfewhere fhewn, that Dod means 
head, and A/bdod implies the fea-head fettlement. 

From what has been fhewn it is evident that the Phzlifines 
gave not name to this land, but the land to the people. It 
is alfo evident that the PhiZifines could not poflibly, from name 
only, be ftrangers, altho’ the 70 and other commentators 
have thus afferted. From not underftanding the word Cazaan, 
the Philiftines have been reckoned Canaanites.—Canaan, or as 
it may be fpelt, Kenan, means from Kan or Ken, a lake, and 
An, \and, the lake land; and the Canaanites were inhabitants 
around the Jakes of Jordan, and of its ftream; and not of the 
Mediterranean fea. 

In the fcriptures, the Philifines are called Cerethites and 
Peletbites. We have fhewn that Pa/, Pil, or Phil, may imply 
the fea-head. Pel is only a variation of thefe names. Ff, 
Is, and Es are diminutives; and Pe/et is the fame as Pales, 
Pilis, or Philis—-the fhallow, deficient, or removable water- 
head. The word Tine is here the fame as /te, a diminutive ; 
or it may mean portion, place,dwelling, or land.—But it may 
be faid in Pales, Philis, Pelet, Peleth, Ceret, or Cereth, that Es, 
Is, Et, or Eth, may not mean the fea; and that Pal, Pil, Pel, 
and Cer, may not imply head only; but the water or the 
border head. 

The Carpruorim are called J/landers, and are faid to have 
corne from Crete; But Capthor, or Coptbor, comes from Cop, a 
head, and Tvor, land, or border land. Cyprus was called Ma- 
caria, which means the fame: It was alfo called Colima, which 
implies the fame. Cyprus, which may be written Cyp-er-us, 
comes from Cop, an head, Er, border, and Us, territory, 
which means the fame as Coling and Macaria—the border head 
territory, or the fea bead territory. 

In Crete, the word Ret, or Rete, is road, as Red is, in the 
Red Sea. Cis Col, or head; and tbe road bead, or the fea head, 
is the import of Crete. Cawp1a comes from Az, water, here 
the fea, with C prefixed, and means the fea head: Dia is the 
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fame as Tia, territory. Candia then implies the fea bead ter- 
ritory. In the name Crete, territory is underftood, In Candia 
it is expreffed; but the names are fynonymous words, 

But it is faid that Cereth is Crete. Cer, in Cereth, means 
the border head, or the water bead; and Et, or Eth, will not 
anfwer I conceive to Crete or Candia. The Ceretbites then 
feem not from name to have been Cretans, but borderers on the 
Levant; but as thefe borderers are alfo called Pelethites, they 
muft have been diftinguifhed in thefe names from one ano~- 
ther.—The Peletbites we have already explained: The Cer- 
etbites feem to have been inkabitants of the walled towns of 
Paleftine, from the word Cer, a city or walled place. In this 
fenfe of the word too we fhall be\enabled to find who the 
Ceretbites, the guards of David, were: For if Cer mean city, 
thefe guards may have been citizens, and perhaps of Jerufalem. 


HEBRON, KIRJATH ARBA, MAMRE, 
MACHPELAH. 


‘‘ Hesrow, one of the moft ancient cities, was built feven 
years before Tanais, the capital of Lower Egypt. As the 
Egyptians gloried much in the antiquity of their cities, and 
their country was among the firft peopled after the difperfion 
of Babel, it may be concluded that Hebron was extremely an. 
cient. Some think that it was founded by Arba, an ancient 
giant of Paleftine, and therefore was called Kijath Arba, o1 
Arba’s City. The word Arba means in the Hebrew rour; 
and from thence has arifen a tradition amongft Jewifh wri- 
ters, that Kirjath Arba means the city of four; becaufe they 
fay, there were buried there, Adam, Abram, Ifaac, and 
Jacob; and alfo Eve, Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah; but no- 
thing is faid of Adam and Eve in the {criptures, altho’ they 
{peak of the reft being buried there.” Thus far have I quoted. 
To this I add the following. % 

«‘ Heprow was fituated on an eminence, 20 miles fouth of 
Seryfalem. The cave of Machpelab is near it. Arbab is faid 
to be the father of 422k; and Caleh drove from thence his 
three fons. Hebron was given to the Leyites, and was a city 
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ofrefuge. In the plain of Mamre, in this neighbourhood, 
Abraham dwelt for fome time. This plain authors fuppofe 
took its name from that Mamre, who with Abraham purfued 
Chederlaomer, and refcued Lot. He is confidered the owner 
of the plain, and fo great a man, that it is imagined Hebron 
itfelf was called Mamre from him: For it is faid that Jacob 
came to Ifaac “ unto Mamre, unto the city of Arba, which 
is Hebron, where, according to all ancient verfions, Mamre, 
the city of Arba, and Hebron, are equivalent terms. And itis 
faid that Abraham buried Sarah in the field of Machpelab, 
before Mamre: The fame is Hebron, in the land of Canaan —.” 
« The fituation of Mamre, is, however, dy Hebron, or in its 
vale two miles fouthward a 


The word Hrsron is totally uzknown as to its meaning in 
the names of places. It is ufually rendered /ocicty, friend/bip, 
enchantment.—Heb comes perhaps from 4, an head, pro- 
nounced Au, as in Abury, written alfo Aubury; and this 
changes to Av, in Aventinus, a hill of Rome; to Ev,in Evora, 
or Ebora, in Portugal: Ed afpirated is Heb. Ron is from On, 
land, with #, which means border, prefixed: And tbe border 
land, is here the plain. Aon is another root for land, and with 
R prefixed, Hoan implies alfo .the border within the hills, 
which here inclofe a very extended valley or plain; and hence 
Faon in the Gaelic is a plain; and Ron, which is derived the 
fame, isthe famein Hebron, Hebron then implies tbe plain bead. 

Kirsata Arsa is alfo unknown. Kiryatu is always ren- 
dered city; but Cir itfelf is generally confidered a city; Krr, 
in Kirjaih, however, means the inclofed border, and Jaru is 
land. Kirjath then means the inclofed border land. 

ARBA Is faid to be the name of a man, who was founder 
of Hebron, and the father of Anak.x—Axsa too has been ren- 
dered four.—But Arba cannot be both; and it appears not to 
be certain, that it is either—Arba or Arbe feems to be the 
fame as Albe or Alpe, in the names of places, where Rf is com- 
monly changed to L.—We have a fimall ifland named Arba, 
which implies ibe fea bead, or the bead.—Alba is'a name of 
Scotland, which means the fea bead or bill land, In defeription 
then, Arba may mean tbe bills of ibis difri@; and from what 
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is before proved, Anac means only the fea border land.—But in 
this we abandon jhe city of four; and we drop Anak and Arba 
as men.—Kirjath Arba then may imply the inclofed border land 
bead, or the plain head, 

Mamre is likewife unknown. It is rendered rebellious, and 
it“is alfo fuppofed to mean a great man; but it is confidered 
by fome to be another name for Hebron, Jam then is here 
hill, and Rae or Re is Gaelic for a plain; and we have 
again the name /7// plain. . 

MacuPexan is further uaknown. It is imagined to mean 
fout up, or walled up, or to be fome name of the plain, or to 
mean double.—But Mackpelab comes from Mags, a plain, the 
G changed to C, and Pe/ or Pil (as before-mentioned in the 
Pelethites) bead land.—And the bead-land plain, or the plain 
bead, is the import of Machpelab, 


OF the WYord HEBREW. 


Herrew is moreover unknown, It is generally in our 
lexicons rendered @ people. Know then, reader, that lands 
gave name to the people, and to the words for their lan- 
guages. The words Spani/b, Danif/b, Swedifh, Irijfb,-and 
Briti/b, PARTS OF THE NATIONAL NAMES, with the diminu- 
tive Is, pronounced Isu, form adjeCtives which precede the 
word LANGUAGE.—Italian, Pruffian, Ruffian, Hungarian, 
Egyptian,* are alfo adjeCtives which precede the word /an- 
guage. The ending in thefe is N or An added, which ftands 
for En or An, a diminutive. Yo Teuton and Sclavon we add 
Ic, a diminutive. We alfo fay Arabic, Celtic, Galic, Chal- 
daic, &c.—We fay too Chaldee, Hebrew, German, &c. where 
language is underftood: But from analogy Chaldee and Hebrew 
might be written Cha/daic and Hebraic, where language fol- 
lows.—Portus Iccius, or the little port, is alfo written Portus 
Jtius, or Portus Ittius, in which Jc is a diminutive, and J/é muft 

* From the word Egyptian we find that Egypt was originally writ- 
ten Egyptia; and as Tia and Te, by the table, imply the same, 
Egypte, as written by the French, is a better word than our word 
Egypt. 
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alfo be the fame.—Hence, Canaanite, Hivite, Jebufite, &e. 
may be diminutive nouns. The words Jn, En, &c. are often 
diminutives; and in the endings of names of people, tho’ they 
denote Jittle, they mean fometimes few, and are therefore 
ufed as plural endings. J, which means /:tt/e, is very often 
fuch an ending. NW alfo changes to M, and In to Im; and 
hence the Avim, the Capthorim, &c. En likewife changes to 
Em, in Salem, and other old names. And generally the rea- 
fon of ufing diminutives with the names for lands, to denote 
the names of the inhabitants, is, that tho’ the inhabitant is a 
part of it, heis only a /ittle part; and is therefore denoted by 
the diminutive noun.—You will not find thefe particulars in 
our grammars, as the parts of thefe names are unknown. 
But altho’ not diftinguifhed by philologifts, they are never- 
thelefs very neceffary to be underftood by etymologifts. 
It has been proved that Heb, in Hebron, and in other words, 
is bead. The letter R implies border; and 4c, Aa, A, Eu, 
or Ew, by the table of the variations of 4 or Ja, is territory. 
—Hebrae, Hebraa, Hebra, Hebreu, or Hebrew, would then 
mean the head border land. And the people might be termed 
the bead border landmen, or head borderers.—The Egyptians as 
well as the Auakim lived at this head of the Mediterranean 
fea; and the bead borderers of the Egyptians, on their north- 
eaft were the people of Anak, and its vicinity. Abram was 
one of thefe bead borderers, and would therefore be called by 
the Egyptians, Abram the Hebrew, or Abram the Hebrew man 
-—The Hebrew language then may mean the language of all 
this head; altho’ it has been exclufively accounted the lan- 
guage of the race of Abram. But Abram was not only an head 
borderer of Anak; but from Ur, border, Chal or Cal, an 
head, and Dea, territory, he was an bead borderer, or an He- 
brew man, even before he left his firft abode. I have now 
explained this appellation. You will perceive, reader, that 
it is not of more difficult import than other terms; and fo no 
greater honor can arife from the difcovery of this fecret, than 
from the recovery of the fignifications of other names. 
To learned men we are infinitely indebted for their labors. 
Few know to what extent they are indebted, unlefs they 
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have been obliyed to examine their works: But we have to 
lament our ignorance, and our mifconceptions in thefe names. 
It is, however, the fate of man, not always to examine his 
creed, and fometimes to adopt, and to fofter error. Let me 
be excufed then, where I fail, for attempting to reconcile to 
truth, what may have been fo long, and even fo abfurdly 
mifconceived. I muft allow that I am now in the land 
of commentators; but except in thefe ofd names, Y wifh not to 
invade their territories. In this particular path, however, 
from duty I muft proceed. With perbaps comparatively few 
exceptions, I have proved that nations took their names from 
their own lands. Generations die away, but the lands re- 
main. Their hills, vallies, and plains, together with their 
feas, lakes, rivers, ftreams, and borders, have told us their 
own names, from the moft early to the lateft times. And 
altho’ un/kilfulnefi hath bound our anceftors and ourfelves to 
fancy and to fable concerning thefe, it doth not follow that 
time and truth fhall not break the chain; and that the light, 
flowing from a rational conformity of words to fubje@ts, will 
not fhew, that there is nothing fo fecretly hidden which 
thefe friends to man will not difclofe to the world. 


Al or IA. 


The word 4 or Ja, territory, region, &c. and other end- 
ings of words have not been explained in their variations by 
any author. In eftimating the fenfe of old names, a perfe& 
knowledge of thcir parts is of the utmoft confequence; but 
in this knowledge writers have hitherto made no progrefs.— 
Ai then will change as underneath. 

4 ki hk Oi Ui: 
Aa Ea Ia Oa Ua 
Ae Ee le Oe Ue 
Ao Eo Io Oo Wo 
Au Eu Iu Ox Uz 


We find thefe changes in Judea, Aboa, Acufio, Apua, Ar- 
jinoe, Aufa, Bafti, Urfao, Rie, Rae, Hebreu or Hebrew, Abo, 


Double confonants are feldom 
ufed, a fingle one fupplies 
the place, asin Africa, Ej- 
pana, &c. 
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Further, Js may be a diminutive ; and, like J, may fome- 
times form a diminutive noun; thus Jzis may mean the /itle 
land, and the fame as Landy or Lundy, in Lundy Ifand.  Ittis 
may alfo imply the fame. 

The fpelling will often be found varied in old proper 
names, and yet the words may be equally proper. In common 
words of a written language a particular ftandard is adopted for 
the orthography, from which, except in wrong cafes, there 1s no 
reafon to depart: But for multiplying the proper names of the 
features of nature, the ancients formed fynonymous words, 
from differing affemblages of letters; and from thence they 
derived a variety of proper appellations, great enough to give 
particular defignations to the names of all the hills, vallies, 
plains, feas, rivers, ftreams, &c. of any country. Denomi- 
nations thus multiplied and varied, will naturally in many 
inftances be difficult; and in fome be uncertain. Few, how- 
ever, are the difficulties, which may not be furmounted, or 
the uncertainties which may not be cleared from obfcurity. 
Time, patient refearch, and a good judgment, will overcome 
all obftacles. 

It is very remarkable that men acquainted with the Latia, 
Greek, Hebrew, and other languages, fhould be ignorant of 
the terms Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Iri/b, Briti/b, French, Ita- 
lian, Pruffian, Ruffian, Roman, German, Hungarian, Chaldaic, 
Sclavonic, Teutonic, &c.—\I have given my reader an account 
of Greek and Hebrew, and have mentioned all the reft of thefe 
terms except Latin. We find the word Latus, a fide terri- 
tory, has in its root At, which may imply water; and as L, 
like C or R, is a prefix to large bodies of this element; fo 
here the fea or the water may be denoted by this word, and 

it may mean the water, fide, or water border territory. La- 
Tinus, as Jn is land, may mean the fide land territory, and 
Latin, the fide or border land: But Z is often written for 
R, which may mean border, At is water; and hence Latinus 
may imply the water border land territory ; and Latzm, the 
water border land. But this, which is the only explanation 
I fhall offer, I with my reader not implicitly to believe; but 
endeavour to find.a more applicable one. In the interim our 
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books help me to finith this article. The Latimi are by my- 
thologifts derived from ‘* Latimus, the fon of Faunus, King 
of Latium, who efpoufed his daughter Lavinia to Aeneas, 
whom his wife Amata had defigned for Turnus, King of the 
Rutulians, which was the ground of the war between Acneas 
and Turnus.” From whence this Latinus had his name, is, 
however, omitted in mythology; but it adds, “ that if it 
came not from Latinus, it came from “ Lateo to conceal, be- 
caule Saturn concealed himfelf at Latium from the refent- 
ment of Jupiter his fon.” 


TAR, TOR, TARIT, TAURUS, ‘&c. 


Mr. B. fuppofes, “ That the tors and Jand marks for fea- 
men were temples. That Tar, Tor, and Tarit fignified both 
hill and tower. That they were often compounded and ftyled 
Torts, or Fire-towers, on account of the light which they ex- 
hibited, and the fires which they preferved in them. Hence, 
iays he, the Turris of the Romans, and the Turis or Turris, 
&c.. of the Greeks. The latter when the word Tor occurred 
in ancient hiftory, changed it to Taurus, a bull, &c.” 

«‘ We fometimes meet, he alfo fays, with facred towers 
which were really denominated Taur:, from the worfhip of 
the myftic bull, the fame as pis.” 

Ihave fhewn that 4p, Op, or Up, may be bead; and as Ls 
isa diminutive, 4p7s may mean, 2 the names of places, LITTLE 
HEAD, and the fame as Torts.—VTZar, or Tor, in old names, 
may be derived from A, an head, pronounced 4z: This 
changes to dr and Or, and with T pretixed, Tar or Tor in 
the Celtic and other languages is tower, heap, or pile: But if 
Tar or Tor mean thus, Tarzt or Taris will not: for the end- 
ings fs and Jé are diminutives; and Tarit or Torit; or Taris 
or Toris will imply the little tower, or little head: And in our 
names Taris or Torzs will not mean the fre tower.—The Turris 
of the Romans, like our Turret, or Turrit, was the little tower, 
or the little bead; and the Turis or Turris of the Greeks, the 
fame. 
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That the Greeks changed Tor, a tower, in hiftory, to Taw 
rus, a bull, I might doubt; as I may that thefe towers were 
named Tauri, from the worfhip of the myftic bull._—In old 
names, the change of Tort to Tauri might be often made; but 
I fhould ‘avoid rendering it as does Mr. B. for fear that I 
fhould exhibit my bulls, inftead of a rational. tranflation of 


an ancient name. 


JEBUS. 


I have now given the imports of Jerufalem, Anak, Phoeni- 
cia, Paleftine, Pbhiliftia, the Levant, Afcalon, Afbdod, Crete, 
Cyprus, and other names. Tho’ Jerufalem meant the hill’s city, 
it was a place of fafety for the ark of God. Peace within its 
walls was promifed to it; and it was from hence confidered 
as the place or inheritance of peace. 

The Anakim were partly tall men; fo are the Patagonzans. 
We call a tall man a Patagonian; and in this way were the 
Anakim reckoned giants.—When we have not vifited our 
friends for fome time, we are called ftrangers. Nations in 
former times feldom met, except to war with each other, 
and then they met as ftrangers; and hence the Philiftines 
were fo called. Many feeming contradiétions are eafily re- 
conciled; and many peculiar fignifications of words may be 
rendered confiftent: But we conftantly miftake their allu- 
fions. 

Herodotus lived 484 vears before Chrift. He vifited places 
of which he gives accounts; but he underftood not their 
names: Before his days to the flood, there had paffed nearly 
2000 years; during which time the world had not been only 
peopled and named; but the names, it feems, had been for- 
gotten as to their fignifications. In a few years, compara- 
tively fpeaking, ftuations are not remembered. ‘The fite of 
Herculaneum was perhaps unknown within 1000 years of its 
overthrow. We may fuppofe the names of places to be foon 
forgotten; and find that even to Mofes, who lived 900 years 
after the flood, the fignification of thefe names might not 
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poffibly have been fo familiar as generally imagined. Mofes 
knew, however, names of places, better than we know them, 
and called them accordingly —The writers of fcriptures, from 
his time, were lef{s acquainted with thefe appellations.—But 
in late times, when we recognife nothing of them, nor of the 
names of men, derived from their fources, we have imagined 
(as the eafieft way to get rid of difficulties) that men a/ways 
gave denominations to nations; and in this way do we often 
oppofe affertions to reafon and common fenfe. 

In this way too, perhaps, it is ftated that Jerufalem was 
called Jebus, from Jebus, the fon of Canaan. I deny not that 
Jebus, the fon of Canaan, was the father of the Jebufites — 
But from whence had Jebus this name ?—It is not enough to 
tell me from whence a word comes, without I have the term 
from whence it came explained.—Jebus may be written Gebus; 
and Geb, we know, means hill or head in the Gebenna Mons. 
And Geba or Geb, means an hill in the Hebrew.—I have 
proved that J fometimes means, as a prefix, bead; and that G 
implies the fame in our old names. Hence then Jesus or 
Gesus, as Us is region or territory, means ¢be bill region. 
SALEM, from Sa/, an hill, and either Ex or Em would mean 
the fame. To accommodate myfelf to the Hebrew, I fup- 
pofed £m a plural ending; but, to plural endings I needed 
not to have reforted, for Em may here mean land or territory, 
and fo include the hills of Jerufalem in its import. 

Jebus then took the name Salem, becaufe it was a fynony- 
mous name, in the fame manner as Arabia was called Ethiopia 
in the fcriptures. The mere change of one fynonymous name 
for another, proves nothiug in favor of the common rendering 
of Jerufalem, Jericho will be eafily given up in its common 
explanation, becaufe it tells fo filly a ftory. The fame may 
be faid of other names. To Jerufalem I have given the com- 
mon fignification ; but its original and literal fenfe is as I firft 
afferted. 

The ancient names of places have been too long unknown 
in their fignifications, and the fables attached to them have 
arifen from our ignorance. Let us feleét a few around Con- 
ftantinople. We haye approximated to every thing in heaven 
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and earth, but never have attended to the names of our refi- 
dences, and to the great features of their neighbourhood.— 
Pontus is unknown in its original fignification ; it is faid to 
mean the fea. Let us grant this; but let us analyfe Eux72.— 
Eux, which is water, here means the fea, In is a diminutive ; 
and Eusxin means the little fea. Pontus Euxinus will therefore 
mean the fea, little fea region, or the fea little fea.—But Pont 
comes from An or On, applied as water, and with P prefixed, 
which implies bead, it meant originally the water bead, and 
the {ame as our word Pond. The letter T like D in Pond, is 
added to ttrengthen the found : Pont Euxin then meant, not, 
originally, tbe fea little fea, but the little fea bead; and Pont 
meant no more ¢be fea, than does our word Pond.—But the 
word Eusinus, was faid to be written Axeinos, and this word 


is rendered by authors inbofpitable, on account, they affert, of 


we 


‘the inhofpitality of its early furrounding inhabitants. —But 


when commerce foftened their favage manners, this is faid to 
lrave been called Eusxinus, which they render hofpitable. dae- 
nus, like Euxinus, may, however, come from Ax, water, here 
the fea, and En, adiminutive. But my reader, to whom I 
leave this filly ftory, may better explain thefe bo/pitable and 
inbofpitable waters. 

This fea is faid tobe called, by way of eminence, Pontus ; 
but as the word Evxinus, litle fea region, agrees not with a 
fea, deferving fuch an epithet, I mnft leave this alfo to my 
reader for a better explanation. 

We next come to the words Black Sea, the colour of which 
authors cannot aceount for, becaufe, fay they, the water is 
very clear—Give’ me leave here to explain the etymology. 
The word Blaighe, a weap, isa tranflation of Pont; and is 
often written and pronounced as, and, ftrange to tell, is 
conftantly miftaken for the adjective b/ack. 

The Bo/phorus, or Bofporus, now opens its mouth, and here 
the paflage is fo narrow, that an Ow, fay learned men, can 
{wim acrofs: And they ftate, that from Bos, an ox, it takes 
itsname. But Os is mouth, and Bus and Bos is the fame. 
Bos, or the mouth, now Bo/a, lies on the mouth of a river of 
the fame name in Sardinia. We havein Lincolnfhire, Bofon, 


which means the mouth land. Bos then in this name, means 
not an ov, tho’ it hath in this fenfe produced a du/].—Por is 
proved in this treatife to mean port; and the Portmouth, re- 
gion or water, is a tranflation of Bo/porus. 

It is always with regret that I am obliged to difagree with 
authors; but I have continually to encounter fome famous 
old ftory. 

In defcribing a Derbyfhire ram, the owner affirmed, that 
its tail was 100 yards long, His friend expreffed difbelief, 
and he reduced it 10 yards, Again difbelief was expreffed, 
and another 10 yards was taken from the meafure. Difbe- 
hef continued, and the tail was in ftory reduced by its owner 
to 10 yards. Whena man acquires the habit of doubting, 
he difbelieves every thing, he fhakes his head at every thing, 
and fo this friend fhook his head to 10 yards.—The owner 
had now only 10 yards to fpare, and he could not refift afking 
his friend, whether he thought his ram had no tail ?—In 
mythology the ftory muft always be ample.—Ten yards for a 
tail is a trifle. 

We proceed:to Byzantium, accounted the fineft fituation 
of the world. It is ftated to have been firft called Chry/okerus, 
or horn of gold. This horn grew rapidly, and was after- 
wards called Acropolis; Byzis, Byfas, Byfantes, or Byfanta, 
(for authors are not exaét in fpelling) carrying thither a co- 
lony of Megareans, called it by his own name Byzantium.— 
Now it generally happens, that the zzvention of the ancients, 
> belief of the moderns, refts wholly on ftory telling — 
And who, at this day, will difpute the hiftory of Byzzs and 
his M/egareans ?—We may, however, be allowed to fhew its 

bility. The word By then is habitation. Zant, Sant. 
Cant, is corner or head, as in Cantium; and the features of 
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Byzantium, as a corner or head, is perfectly defcribed in this 
name, without the affiftance of Byzzs and his Megareans. 
We have now the Prorontis toconfider. Propontis is fo 
called by Suidas, “ becaufe it lies, he fays, Berors the Pon- 
tus.” But the Pontus may alfo be faid to lie Berore the Pro- 
pontis.—Pro is here fuppofed to mean before; and this inter- 
pretation being found in a Lexicon, eminently fatisfies us. 
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But what Before has to do with the name of a fea, nothing 
but one of Suidas’, Plato's, or Plutarch’s etymological dreams 
can unriddle.—Pro in this word muft be a fubftantive. Pro- 
connefus is alfo called Pre-connefus. Pre is commonly changed 
to Bre, and both mean bead. 

The city of Conflantinople ftands on a promontory or head, 
running into this fea, formed by ridges of hill Jand. It is 
well defcribed by Peter Gyllius. I have fhewn that Whit, or 
White, means ridge, in Whiteftone and other places. The white 


fea, or the ridge fea then, may imply the fea which lies on the 


border of this bead-land, or ridge-land. 

Having fhewn- what the Black Sea, and the White Sea 
mean, I will juft hint, that Rad, a road, is fometimes changed 
to Red: We have many Red Fords, which mean road fords. 
The Red Sea will therefore mean the road fea, or the fea road. 
Narrow feas were often named fea roads. The lands on both 
fides of the Britith Channel were anciently called the road 
Jands. Thus eafy is it to approximate to truth: But faacy 
has led all our learned authors ttrangely aftray, even in this 
eafy word, I fhall foon fpeak of the Ca/pian Sea. 

We now reach the Helle/pont, “ Every one knows, fays a 
grave author, who knows Greck, that this fignifies the fea of 
Helle.”’—It is with fome diffatisfaG@tion that I cannot agree 
with authors, even in this Greek explanation. I could wifh 
that we agreed in one at leaft; but if I am denied this con- 
folation, I muft proceed, however befet by the frowns of ety- 
mologifts, with my reader only. We have Uljer, or the lake 
land, which takes its name from the lake around which it 
lies; We have alfo Ulles-water, another large lake. Ul is 
derived from Av, water, vatied to du, Al, and U/: Ul varies 
to El, in Elles-mere, and in the names of other lakes. Elles 
afpirated becomes Helles, and Pont is efteemed the fea, or the 
bead. The fealake, or the bead lake, may therefore be the fig- 
nification of this name. It is very remarkable that E/ fhould 
be the pronunciation of the letter Z, and that this letter 
fhould be the initial of Lough, Lake, Li, the fea, of Lig, 
water, &c. 
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I pretend not to enquife into all the old names of thefe 
feas, and of the world: From the commonly received imports 
of thofe already analyfed, we infer that other denominations 
have been mifunderftood. Let us, however, attend to ano- 
ther diftri€ of {till more celebrity ; let us examine its appel- 
lations, confider their ufual expofitions, and eftimate their 
real fignifications. 

It isa common praétice of etymologifts to derive one word 
from another, and to explain neither: Egypze is thus derived 
from Coptus, and Coptus is unexplained. Synonymous names 
of places were generally derived from one another, and each 
from the features of the lands. I fhall begin with the Dela. 
‘This was confidered by fome old geographers, as properly 
Egypte, and it is faid by the natives to have been, before the 
time of Jofeph, nothing but a ftanding pool, till that patri- 
arch by cutting canals, and particularly the great one, which 
reaches from the Nile to the Moeris, drained it of the water ; 
and clearing it of the rufhes and marfhy weeds, rendered it 
fit for tillage.” It is now the moft fertile part of the king- 
dom.—This formerly inundated land, then, ‘like the land ad- 
joining to Delgovicia, is partly named from the word Del, as 
in this laft word, and as Del in Deluge, which means the 
(huge or) great inundation. Te island, Ta the fame, or 
lands; and the inundation or marth lands is the import of 
Delta—The Coptic Dalda took name, Iimagine, as a biero- 
glyphick, from this land; and the Greek Delta was borrowed 
from the Coptic. The reader may compare thefe letters. 
The firft is more emblamatic of this land than the laft: But 
the ftory of the Greek Delta giving name to this land, is too 
filly to deferve a ferious refutation. 

The word Mare is the fea. [tis derived from Av, the fea 
or water, changed to du and Ar; and Mar (as P, B, and 
M, imply head, and here confluence), will mean the head or 
high watet, the water head, the water confluence, or the fea. 
—But Mare may, from its ending with the fyllable EZ, mean 
the little fea, unlefs by Mare, Mar only be underftood. In 
like manner Js or Es, in J/pana, Hifpana, or Efpana, means 
the fea or water; and with the fame prefix 47, Mis may im-. 
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ply the water bead.—The word Jr is land, and Muir may mean 
the water-bead land: Or it may imply, péerbaps, the high water, 
or drowned land.—At prefent this country is called Elkebet, or 
the drowned land. 

The word Oiche, water, varies to diche, Aighe, and Aige, 
in Aigern, which by Gaelic writers is the fea or ocean, But 
the ending Jn is a diminutive, and the word muft imply the 
little fea. Aige-an, as An in endings is alfoa diminutive, 
means the fame. The Eu«in has the word Sea added, as 
tho’ it were an adjeCtive; but Euwia alfo means the little fea. 
Axe, in Egypte, therefore may imply +be fea. Abgypte lies 
at the heads of the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 4; an 
head; pronounced -4Au, changes to Av, to Ab, Ap, Op, Up, 
and Yp or Jp innames, Eurove in Gaelic is Oirir, and many 
other inftances of fuch changes might we bring. The letter 
T belongs to the ending Te, or Tia, which means land, 
Agypte, or Egyptia, then means tbe fea-bead land, and is a 
fynonyme of Mir, 

There are feveral roots for water and land, and from their 
variations, the fame words fometimes mean both. In the ta- 
bles for region or territory, you have feveral words which re- 
fer to either, and hence fome uncertainty arifes in names 
where you have no tranflations. Water and land alfo are 
parts of a region, or territory; and the people fometimes 
called their ftream, as well as their land, by the fame name: 
Hence more uncertainty arifes, which was adjufted by the an~ 
tient inhabitants, perhaps, from pronouncing the fame word 
in a different manner. But we have at prefent loft their dif- 
tinguifhing key, which can only be reftored, by induftry and 
time. 

I have faid that 4g, in AZgypte, may mean the fea, and 
am. well-founded in the affertion.—From not underftanding 
the terms for water or for land, nor knowing the ancient 
mode of beftowing names, authors have fuppofed that de, in 
Aegypte, means territory or land; but the word Egyptzan de- 
cides againft them, without their knowing it: For from 
Egyptian we find the country was called A%gypiia, or 
/Egypte; and we know that Tia, or Te, is territory, country, 
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or land: de then, as an initial, was not alfo territory, as 
thefe authors fuppofed. .4e might indeed have been confi- 
dered with more reafon water, or the fea: For in thefe names, 
terms for water, generally, where water is concerned, begin 
the appellations; and the terms for land nearly a/ways end 
them. But I fhall further thew that deg, is the firft word in 
JLigypte. 

ALgypte has been fuppofed tobe derived from Copte; and 
many are the differtations on thefe words, to fhew them equi- 
valent. Aigypte is, however, a name for this Jand, and 
Copte is another for the fame territory. I have fhewn what 
‘Egypte means.—Av, the fea or water, changes to 46, to 
Ap, and Op. Op then may be the water or the fea. Cs 
Col or head, and Te is land or territory, and C-op-te is the fea 
bead territory, and the fame as A°gypte.——But as -/ is terri- 
tory, and C means inclofure, Cai means either an boufe, or 
anclofed territory: Thus alfo Copte may mean. the inclofed fea 
territory, as well as the fea-head territory. 1 have fhewn that 
Op and Ip, or Yp, may mean the fame: In like manner in 
Gyp,—Yp, when derived from dv, may mean water, or fea, 
and the fame as Op; and as G implies bead, and is the fame 
as C foft,—Gyp, or Gip, and Cop, will mean the fame, and 
each will imply dead. Gips will then be the fea-beads; and 
with the diminutive J or Y we have Gipfy; and from hence, 
reader, was the word Gipfy very naturally and eafily derived. 

Our ditionaries ftate, that Gip/y is corrupted from Egyp- 
ian; but this, which is the beft account of the word, is un- 
true: for Gyp/y is as juft for an inhabitant of Egypte,, as Irif 
for an Irifhman, Englifh for an Englifhman, or Britifh for a 
Briton. 

It was the practice of early etymologifts to form diminutive 
names for the people, from a part of the name of their terri- 
tory; and fome have foolifhly called the country by fuch 
name. Thus Erin, Irin, or Ireland, which is a contraction 
of Hibernia, or more correctly of Hib-erin ia, is called by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Irr1 and Iris. But. thefe laft, pronounced 
Iry and Irifb, are.only adjeGtives for the people. In like 
manner Gips, or the heads, formed Gip/y. We have a quarts 
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book from the German, of 225 pages, on the Gzpfes.—It is 
our fate fometimes to write much, and to prove zothmg. In 
Portus Iccius, or Portus Ittius, the diminutives Ic and Ir were 
unknown. In Calais—Cata was unknown to mean a port, 
nor was Is underftood to bea diminutive-—We have learned 
books, and long differtations written on thefe terms, to dif- 
cover from whence Cefar came; or where Portus Iccius lay. 
But thefe too prove that commentators can write long, 
learned, and circumftantial accounts upon nothing. 

On the Gipfes, the author of the above long differtation 
fays, that ‘‘ an explanation of their origin hath been a per- 
fect philofopher’s ftone. For two hundred years paft, he con. 
tinues, people have been anxious to difcover who thefe guefts 
were. One author found their country in Zeugitana, Ano- 
ther took Alexander’s {word to find it.” But this author tra- 
velled not to Zeugitana to eftablifh the etymon, nor had he 
the luck to find Alexander’s fword to obtain the fecret. 

This land was formerly called Chena, or the head border 
territory; and now by the Coptes, Cemz, or the heads bor- 
der. I muft not omit the names Ham and Amon, as thefeare 
generally referred to Ham, the fon of Noah, and to Jupiter 
Amon, That Egypte was border land we all know; but the 
ftory of Ham, the fon of Noah, or Jupiter Amon, giving it 
name, will fcarcely bear an examination, nor do I believe 
that the facred writings, when rightly expounded, help out 
fuch an affumption. 

Sail wherever I may, fteering wrongly is the order of the 
day. We have touched at Egypt, and now take our depar- 
ture for Ethiopia. 

“‘ Aru, fays Mr. Bryant, was a facred title, as I have 
fhewn, and! imagine that this differtation did not barely re- 
late to the ferpentine deity; but contained accounts of his 
votaries, the Opbite, the principal of which were the fons of 
Chus. The worthip of the ferpent began among them, and 
they were from thence denominated Ethiopians, which the 
Greeks rendered A:Siowes. It was a name which they did not 
receive from their complexion, as has been commonly fur- 
mifed; for the branch of Phut, and the Lubim were probably 
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- of a deeper die; but they were fo called from Ath-ope, and 
Ath-opis, the God which they worfhipped. This may be 
proved from Pliny. He fays that the country of Ethiopia 
(and confequently the people) had the name of Ezbiop from a 
perfonage who was a deity—Adb Etbiope Vulcani filio, The 
Ethiopes brought thefe rites into Greece; and called the 
ifland where they firft eftablifhed them Ellopia folis Serpentis 
Infula. §t was the fame as Euboea, a name of like purport, 
in which ifland was a region named ASthiopium. Ewdvea is 
properly Oxzb-ata, and fignifies the Serpent Ifland.”—Thus 
far Mr. B.; but the word dighe hath been found to mean the 
fea. The letter Gconftantly changes to T, as I have largely 
fhewn in Rage and Rate. Atgh then the fea, in Egypte, 
will change to 4¢tb, in ASthiopia: And 42hi will mean the 
hittle fea. A gypt lay on the heads of two feas, and on the 
Nile. Aéthiopia lies on the Red Sea and the Nile. The river 
Nile is named by the natives Tami and Aby, both of which 
mean the little fea. The word Li is the fea; it changes to 
Ri, and to Ni; and Ni-el, or Nile, is the little fea, and is a 
fynonyme of Tamy, of Aby, and of Athi. 

Our diftance rum hath brought us to Abyfinia, in which 
we find that Aby is the fame as 42thi; that Yp, in Egypt, is 
the fame as Op, in Authiopia, and the fame as Ceann, Cinn, 
or Sim,* in Aby/inia; and that Abyfinia is a tranflation of 
Mithiopia, 

In this enquiry we have loft the worfhip of the Old Serpent, 
the blacknefs which authors have attributed to the word 
ABthiopia, and the mixture of nations which they have difco- 
vered in the name AAyfnia. 

But we muft not omit to ftate, that the Wile is faid in my- 
thology to come from King Nilus. Pliny calls the river Syris 
from Sibor, which is faid to mean the river of troubled waters. 

Plutarch goes more into detail on this ftream than any 
other author. He writes thus :— Nilus is a river in Eezypt, 
that runs by the city of Alexandria, It was formerly called 
Melas, from Melas the fon of Neptune; but afterwards it was 
called Sgypius upon this occafion. Algyptus, the fon of Vul- 


* Cintra is pronounced and written also Sintra. 
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can and Leucippe, was formerly king of the country, between 
whom and his own fubje@s happened a civil war; at that 
time the river Nile not increafing, the Egyptians were oppreft 
with famine. Upon which the oracle made anfwer, that the 
land fhould be again bleft with plenty, if the king would fa- 
crifice his daughter to atone the anger of the gods. Upon 
which the king, though greatly afflicted in his mind, gave 
way to the public good, and fuffered his daughter to be led 
tothe altar. But fo foon as fhe was facrificed, the king not 
able to fupport the burthen of his grief, threw himfelf into 
the river Melas, which after that was called 2gyptws. But 
then it was called Ni/us upon this occafion. 

<< Garmathone, queen of Agypt, having loft her fon Cdry/o- 
choas, while he was yet very young, with all her fervants and 
friends moft bitterly bemoaned her lofs. At that time [fs 
appearing to her, fhe furceafed her forrow for a while, and 
putting on the countenance of a feigned gratitude, kindly en- 
tertained the goddefs. Who willing to make a fuitable re- 
turn to the queen for the piety which fhe expreffed in her 
reception, perfuaded Ofris to bring back her fon from the 
fubterranean regions. Which when O/fris undertook to do, 
at the importunity of his wife, Cerberus, whom fome call 
Phoberos, or the Terrible, barkt fo loud, that Nz/us, Garma- 
thone’s hufband, ftruck with a fudden frenzy, threw himfelf 
into the river Zigyptus, which from thence was afterwards 
called Nilus. 

« In this river grows a ftone, not unlike to a bean, which 
fo foon as any dog happens to fee, he ceafes to bark. It alfo 
expels the evil fpirit out of thofe that are pofleffed, if held 
to the noftrils of the party afflicted. 

«« There are other ftones which are found in this river, 
called Kollotes, which the fwallows picking up againft the 
time that Nilus overflows, build up the wall which is called 
the Chelidonian Wall, which reftrains the inundation of the 
water, and will not fuffer the country to be injured by the 
fury of the flood; as Thrafy/lus tells us in his relation of 
figypt. 
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“* Upon this river lies the mountain Argyllus ; fo.called for 
this reafon. 

“* Jupiter in the heat of his amorous defires, ravifhed away 
* the nymph Arge from Lydum, a city of Crete, and then car- 
ried her to a mountain of Ateypt, called Argillus, and there 
begat a fon, whom he named Diony/us, who growing up to 
years of manhood, in honour of bis mother, called the hill 
Argillus; and then muftering together an army of Pans and 
Satyrs, firft conquered the Indians, and then fubduing Spain, 
left Pax behind him there, the chief commander and gover- 
nour of thofe places, who by his own name called that coun- 
try Pania, which was afterwards by his pofterity called 
Spania, as Softhencs relates in his Iberian relations.” 

I fear that ancient hiftory, like the ancient account of 
names, hath very often little truth for its bafis——The fame 
men who could fo creduloufly, fo unfkilfully, and fo confi- 
dently give us fwch defcriptions as the above, fhould not be 
expected to tranfmit a/ways more credible proofs of the hif- 
tory of mankind. The inventions of men, we fee, were in- 
credible, their opinions guided by no reafon, and their hif- 
tory, I fear, by little conformity in words, to the reality of 
its circumftances. We quote Plutarch, who was thns credu- 
lous, he cites others flill more fo; aud they, perhaps, fome 
of thofe who invented our mythological fables, 


AFRICA, or LIBYA. 


“* Jofepbus derives Africa from Afer, the Epber, or fon of 
Midian. Feftus the grammarian, from the privative 4 of the 
Greeks, with the word Phrice, cold, which he renders Sree 
from cold. It is alfo {aid to come from Pharaka, to divide, 
becaufe parted from the reft of the old world; or from the 
Hebrew word Apher, dutt. Bochart derives it from the Phoe- 
nician word Pberic, or Pberuc, an ear of corn.” The authors 
of the Univerfal Hiftory derive Libya * from the Hebrew 
word Lebabim, Lubim, &c.; or from Laab, with which the 
Arabic Lub correfponds, which fignifies dry, parched, &c. ; 
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or rather a dry, parched country, &c. Such an appellation the 
fay agrees extremely well with what the ancients have re- 
lated of Libya.”—Dr. Hyde deduces this word “ from Ladz, 
a lion, or rather a yellow-flamed colour lion, with which fpecies 
of animals Lybia was known to abound: Or edfe from Labab, 
a flame, fince the burning lands of Libya, by the continual 
reflection of a .vaft quantity of the folar rays, appeared at 
fome diftance to travellers ike a flame.”—Africa, the Do@or 
rendered from the Punic Habarca, Havarca, Havreca, &c. 
or from Avreca, i.e. the Barca, or the country of Barca.’— 
Barca, however, is not explained by our authors; and con- 
fequently Habarca, Havarcd, Havreca, and Avreca, are words 
which alfo want explanation. Either of thefe words might 
have explained Africa :—But the purport of neither is fhewn. 
I will therefore give another expofition. Africa was always 
accounted one of the moft difficult words which etymology 
had to encounter. The etymons of the ancients on this name 
illuftrate their knowledge of this fubje&. The modern at- 
tempts to explain, are like thofe which I have already ex- 
amined, 

AFRICA is pronounced by the Arabs, Afrikiaz. We have 
fhewn that & often means Er or Ar. Av, the fea, changes 
to Af; R, or Er, is border; Jc fometimes means land, as may 
be feen in Eborac; and Iz is region or territory. Africa then 
may imply the fea border-land region. But let us fuppofe Af as 
before, and Regio, aregion, to be written by the table Regaa, 
or Rega; and as Gand C, conftantly changed, Rega may be 
written Reca, and changed to Rica. The Warer Recion 
may therefore be the import of Arrica. 

Lisya was another name for this quarter of the globe; in 
which Lev, as in the Levant, will change to Liv and Lib; 
and Ja, or Ya, is region or territory.—Of Libya various are 
the fabulous expofitions: But Libya, like Africa, means f 
fea region, or territory, 
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Asta proper, fays Mr. Bryant, comprehended little more 
than Phrygia, and a part of Lydia, and was bounded by the 
Halys, The land was, he fays, of the moft inflammable foil ; 
and there were many fiery eruptions about Caroura, and in 
Hyrcama. WHence, doubtlefs, fays he, the region had the 
name Asta, or the land of frre. 

In Hyrcania, the H is an afpirate-—Yr is border, from 
what I have before fhewn, Caz is lake or head, and Za is ter- 
ritory: And the Jake border territory is the meaning of this 
name, In Ca/pia, Cas is the water bead, the lake, or the fea, 
and Ia, region: Andas P, with a word for land, means 
bead territory; Casrr1a willimply tbe Jake bead territory, and 
the fame nearly as Hyrcania; and this will include parti- 
cularly, perhaps, that part near the Ca/pian lake or fea, which 
lay around the Kur or Aras, where the Ca/pii are faid to have 
lived. 

Learned menerr, when they fuppofe, that all proper names 
of places come from the language of the country in which 
they are found; or from fome ancient written language of its 
‘inhabitants. On the contrary, I may fuppofe, that no writ- 
ten language might have been ufed, when thefe names were 
firft given; and that they are not all to be found in any one 
written language; but in fome of the old languages, traces 
enough of their imports may be difcovered, when we thail 
comprehend the mode employed in giving them.—But au. 
thors have conftantly tranflated thefe proper names, by the 
common words of their languages, and have given them fome- 
times very improper, and often very ridiculous fignifications. 

Throughout the world, the product of its foils, or the con- 
tents which compofed its interior, and which have been from 
time to time feattered over its furface, may rationally be ac- 
counted no original parts from which it was firft named.— 
Hence woods and other coverings of the earth, gave, in general, 
no names to its great features.—Hence fuch productions of 
nature as volcanoes, fires, &c. may be fuppofed not to have 
exifted when nature was firft named; and may be confidered, 
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even now, as its accidental parts.—I have fhewn what Hyr- 
cania means: But Mr. B. fays, that this name is a compound 
of Urchane, the god of fire ; that he was worfhipped at Ur, 
in Chaldea; and that one tribe of that nation was called Ur- 
chani,—To which I muft obferve, that Ur is border, and Can, 
lake; and that the Urchani were the lake or water borderers. 

I muft acknowledge that there is fome uncertainty in old 
names; but they may be generally known from their mono- 
fyllabic parts, compared with their tranflations. In Hyrcania 
and Urchani there appear no difficulties—Where every thing 
is unknown, it may be expetted, perhaps, that all things 
fhall be revealed.— But expeftation may outrun judgment: 
And inftead of beginning with preparatory fteps, which pre- 
cede thofe of the middle, we may rufh on, without firft af- 
certaining a path, or applying the means which fhould lead 
to the end. 

The names of places have been totally mifunderftood.—In 
Cyprus—Cyp would mean head, and Rus, wood; and the 
qood bead would feemingly be the import of this name. Ac- 
cordingly, it is ftated by authors, who always collect good 
flories, that the ifland was anciently fo overrun with its 
wood, that the inhabitants could not clear it, nor cultivate 
their ground.—lI ‘have, however, given a derivation to Cyprus, 
without confidering the fable of its woods; and muft now 
endeavour to proceed the fame with the denomination of the 
continent in queftion. 

Mr. B. has confined Astra proper to a little part of its terri- 
tory. The Galatians are now a {mall inland nation; but they 
muft formerly have potiefled the whole headland. The Jews 
in one battle are faid to have killed 120,000 of thefe people 
in the province of Babylon, from which number it follows, 
that they muft have poffeffed more country than ufually al- 
lotted them. Even the whole headland cannot be accounted 
too great a diftri€t for a people who could lofe in the killed 
of one battle 120,000 men.—I am aware of the ftory of 
Brennus and his Gauls giving name to this diftriét, as well as 
to Galata, a fuburb of Conftantinople, from only paffing through 
##—Thefe are good ftories, tho’ found in the Canon of Hif- 
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tory. It has been afferted too, by St. Jerome, who derived 
Jerufalem from the Trinity, that the inhabitants of thefe 
parts {poke the Gaulifh language feveral hundred years after , 
from the Gauls originally fettling among them: But thefe 
are queftionable particulars —In Garatia, Gal ishead. Ad, 
water, is changed to 4¢; and Ja is territory; and GALaTIA 
implies the water head territory; and this name feems to in- 
clude the whole head of Afia Minor. I have fhewn that Ad, 
water, changes to 4s, and hence Asta may imply the water 
border region. 

But Asia, as ¢he water border territory, is a name given 
from the principal features of its weftern land, or Asta 
Minor. In time the whole quarter adopted the fame deno- 
mination. —The Land of Fire is an unknown country in this 
portion of the globe; and therefore it cannot be its principal 
feature, from which only the name can be derived. 

As I expect not to be precifely fuccefsful in every inftance, 
and may not be fointhis, I fhall obferve, that As in Afz, 
may come from 47s, an head; and fo Afia may imply accor- 
dingly. But the word Ga/atzz feems not to favor fuch an ex- 
pofition: For Ga/ in this word is head; and Ata feems to 
imply the fame as 4fa.—The word As may, however, refer 
to head, and 4¢ to water; and then Ga/atia may mean as be- 
fore, and Asta, the bead territory. 

But 4s, in A/calon, certainly means water. Affyria, which 
is faid to come from A/our, was derived from the features of 
this land:—It plainly imphtes from ds, water, Yr, border, 
and Ja, territory, the water border territory—The pronuncia- 
tion of S was Es or As; and as Efcotia became Scotland, fe 
Affyria became Syria.—To diftinguifh, however, the parts of 
this great empire, one part dropt, and the other retained the 
initial 4,—It appears, however, probable that the ancients, 
where the differing features happened to be balanced, often 
adopted the term which beft fuited either; and this may be 
a reafon for their chufing 4s in 4fa: As may therefore mean 
perhaps either dead or water. But that it implies either one, 
or both of thefe, there can be no doubt. 
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EUROPE. 

«No mortal can difcover, fays Herodotus, from whence 
the name of Europe is derived.”"—‘‘ This candour, fays Mr. 
Ledwich, in his Hiftory of Ireland, has not been imitated by 
ancients or moderns.—Plato, his contemporary, indulges in 
all the pruriency of imagination in his attempts at etymology ; 
in this purfuit the fublime, the divine Plato, dwindles into 
the dreaming Gueffer. The Cratylus will ever remain a mo- 
nument of his weaknefs. The fame may be faid of Varro, 
Jerome, and many more.”—To this lift of Mr. Ledwich let 
me add, Plutarch, who has a treatife on rivers, hills, &c. 
more fanciful than can be conceived. ‘‘ Undifmayed, conti- 
nues the ingenious Mr. L. by the failures of thefe eminent 
men, we find this ftudy a favorite one, efpecially with fcio- 
lifts and alphabetarian {cholars ; who, fcarcely able to diftin- 
guith the letters of one language from another, will, by the 
help of vocabularies and lexicons, find out refemblances in 
words, and thus attempt to prove the Celtic, for inftance, to 
be connected with the fpeech of every country on the globe.” 

Evrops, Arrics, and Asta then were unknown in figni- 
fication to ancient writers. The moderns have fometimes 
attempted thefe terms: But from the mythology of the an- 
cients, the moft pleafant ftories may be fele&ted. In dividing 
old names, modern authors generally {plit the fyllables of old 
words, fuppofing that it is the eafieft way to teach grown 
children: But from this pedantic mode, we fcarcely recog- 
nize the firft monofyllabic words of the old world. Europe, 
for inftance, is thus divided Ew-rope:—It fhould be divided, 
Eur-ope. Its erfe name is Oir-7p, in which Orr is border, and 
from which, we find that Eur is the fame; and that Jp and 
Op aré' both head.—In the firft fyllable the E in Europe feems 
tobe ufed to lengthen the found of U; for the word might 
have been written: Ure-ope ; in which Ure, or Ur, is alfo bor- 
der.—Difputes have arifen among etymologifts of what Er or 
Ir means in Erin, Irin, or Hibernia, which laft I may rightly 
write Hib-Erin-Ia; and what the fame Er implies in Iberia, 
&c. But Ur, Or, Err, or Ear, fo often change to Er and J, 
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and imply border, that I know not how it was poffible to 
miftake the primitive fenfe. 

Mr. Ledwich, from Diodorus Siculus, writes Ireland, Trr, 

and tranflates it “ THz Great Iste.” He alfo from ancient 
authors finds its aame Ir1s; in which names Jand /s, ih the 
endings, mean the fame. Jri/b is derived ftom Iris; in which, | 
as in names of the natives of other fations, fuch as Swedi/b, 
Danio, Spanifb, Briti/b, &c. the endirig Ls, pronounced J/), 
is a diminutive ; and the word is an adjedtive belonging to the 
people, and not the name of the land. The fame may be 
faid of Jrz—ZJr and Er then imply border, and Erin, [arn, 
or Inevanp, (as Jn is land) the border Jand—In Hipernia, 
or His-erin-1Aa, Jb or Hid, is water ot the fea, as I have 
fhewn in Iberia; Er, or Ir, will imply nothing rational for 
the features of nature except border or head; Jn island, and 
fa, territory. Higernia then implies the water border (or 
bead) land territory —Should Int, or Ixts, be ftill accounted 
an original name for the land, as Mr. Ledwich accounts it, 
either of thefe will mean, THE LITTLE BoRDER.—Laznd, iffe, 
or people, muft be underftood, which proves that thefe terms 
are adjediives.—But in tio way of tranflating thefe words 
rightly, and in no fenfe of their names, can this ifland, which 
is lefs than Britain, be accounted or rendered “‘ THE GREAT 
Isobe.” 

The words Ar, Er, Ir, Or, Oir, Ur, Ure, and Eur, mean 
border in our names; Op is head in various nathes: Opa, 
heads, or head territory. Europa then imports ¢be border 
beads of the world, and thefe include the whole territory of 
Europe: The ancients by Europa are alfo faid to have in- 
cluded 4frica.—But the word Eur, tho’ implying in the fea- 
tures of nature, dorder, may have in time, 4y allufion, mearit 
wes; and hence Europa might imply, mot only the border 


I will conclude this with a few obfervations.—+Old names 
have been unknowsk, and authors have accounted thein be- 
yond human comprehenfion to explain: They have therefore 
decided againft every attenspt to illuftrate their obfcure im- 


ports.—But many wrigers, and ftrange to fay, even fome who 
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have thus decided, prefuming on their own abilities to refolve 
thefe unintelligible terms, have endeavoured to furmount our 
difficulties by giving us their expofitions.— We are greatly 
obliged to them for ftating opinions on thefe involved and in- 
tricate words, and for their exertions towards a folution of 
what they have fuppofed dark, and inacceffible, In their 
failures we feel for them, and they muft excufe our attempts 
on the fame fubjects. 

In our hiftories of Ireland, not only are their very carly ac- 
counts deemed fables; but even their later narratives of the 
inroads of Menapii, Belge, Gauls, Finns, Scytbians, and Cum- 
bri, which all their hiftorians believe and record, may prin- 
cipally be reckoned of myfterious authority. From the fea- 
tures of their lands (the chief criterions to judge from) a 
great part of thefe inhabitants I fhould account {[rifhmen !— 
But we are all infeGted, and the hiftorians of England and 
Scotland have long labored under the fame mania, of tracing 
names from fuppofititious intruders.—Into England whole 
nations of fuch vifitors have penetrated. Every diftrict of our 
ifland has been traverfed, and fearched by them; and they 
have all fettled in lands whofe appellations exadHy fuited 
their own names!—From the features of our diftricts they 
may, however, be proved to have been a/l Britons, who came 
here partly and originally in families, and many, I conceive, 
in patriarchical times,—But hiftorians trace our defcents 
otherwife, and with much lefs trouble, they import whole 
nations at once of Menapii, Belge, Hedui, Bibroci, Rhemi, &c. 
-—Men not in the leaft diftinguifhable, from the Aborigines 
of the country, who took their names from our own lands.* 

dl It may not be amiss to observe, that thro’ ali revolutions i 
mations from invasions, the common people have im most instances, 
remained on the soil. An author speaking of Doomsday Book, 
«© says, the whole number of tenants, (besides bishops, abbots, priors, 
and churchmen, and the kings, thains, eleemosynaries, ministers, 
and servants,) who held all the lands in England of the Conqueror, 
was about 420; and all others that had any estates, held of the 
great tenants by mesne tenure; and each of these had a few sock- 
men, and an infinite number of men of slavish condition, called Servi, 
Villani, Bordurii, and Coltarii, under them.” I have in this, and 
my last book, shewn that the Wenapii, Belge, Hedui, Bibroci, 


Fhemi, and all the rest of our ancient inhabitants, derived their 
names directly from our own tands, 
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—Thefe are particulars which haye hitherto not been 
examined by etymologifis and hiftorians; but they are ex- 
plained in this treatife, and mentioned here for the reader's 
information, concerning our ancient hiftory. 
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ROME. 


The miftrefs of the world has been filently paffed by in 
the import of the name, It is from the ancients that we de- 
rive our principal information. Her defcents from thefe are 
fo numerous, and fo fimilar, that we need not doubt her my- 
thological family.—-But among long ranks of given etymons, 
we may be at fome lofs in afcertaining whether they are all 
precifely, or not, fynonymous denominations.--We are there- 
fore obliged to confult various authorities for what may have 
been communicated relative to Rome by the ancients, and 
what may have refulted in the opinions ef the world from 
fuch commanications. 

We have fhewn that names of places exhibited a great va- 
riety in words, and we have found that men often took their 
names from thefe variations.—The fcriptures reprove us for 
fometimes calling lands by our own names,—4intimating that 
we do fo Footrsuty from our fhortnefs of life, and uncer- 
tainty of enjoying thefe lands: IntoertcaLvy, from our being 
effets of the earth, whilft we hereby exalt ourfelves, to be 
caufes in its names:—But we do not only call lands by our 
names; but we rNAppLicagBLy look abroad for their appella- 
tions, which fhould always be fearched for at home. 

We are accordingly informed by the ancients—and the 
«noderns report faithfully their ftories—that Roma came from 
Roma, a woman of Troy.—Or, fay thefe authors, from Roma, 
a daughter of Jtalus.—Or, from Romanus, fon of Ulyffes and 
Circe.——Or, from Romus, the fon of Amatbion or Aimethion.— 
Or, from Romus, a King of the Latins —Or, from Romulus, 
the generally {uppofed founder of Rome.—But from whence 
thefe derived their names, neither the ancients nor the mo- 
derns have enquired. 
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They fay teo, from Solinus, that Evander firft built Rome; 
and that it was originally called by him Valentza; but they 
have not explained Valentia; nor haye they compared it with 
Roma, nor with the land on which it was built. 

They further ftate, that it was originally called Febris, 
from Februa, the mother of Mars; but they explain neither 
Febris nor Februa; nor do they attempt a derivation of Mars. 

They moreover mention, that “ the Pela/gians, having 
overrun the greater part of the habitable world, fixed in Rome 
their chief refidence; and from their power and ftrength in 
arms, called it in Greek ‘* Payn:”"—But who thefe Pela/gians 
were, from whence their name, ar how this Greek word 
could imply a /ettlement, they have not explained. 

Rome was fituated om the 7ider.—After feveral peaceable 
reigns, Tiberinus is faid to have fucceeded as king. but being 
of an hoftile difpofition, he undertook a war which proved 
fatal to him.—In a battle which he fought on the banks of 
this river,-~which before is faid to have been called A/bula,— 

PT berinus ‘* was tumbled into the Tiber,”—“ This happened, 
fay our authors, eight years after he began to reign;” and 
from thence they inform us, 7 Plutarch’s own manner, that 
the name of this river was changed to Tyderis. 

Mount Palatine was a place, on which Rome was firft built. 
——We are informed by thefe writers—* That it was fo called 
from the city Pallanteum.—-Or from a colony which came 
from Palantium-~Or from the Latin words Palando and 
Balatu.—Or from Pales.—Or from Palatia, a fuppofed wife 
of Latinus.-Or from Palanto his mother.—Or from the Pa- 
jatini, who originally inhabited this place.—Or from Ba/lare, 
or Palare, the bleating of fheep.—Or from Palantes, wan- 
dering —Or laftly from Pallas,”—* Let this be as it will, 
add my authors, for we cannot pretend to warrant thefe ety- 
mologies, it hath been the cuftom to give the name Pa/latia, 
or Palaces, to the hanfes of fovereign princes. ever fince the 
time of Romulus.” 

From all] thefe origins for Rome, for the Tiber, and for the 

Palatine Hill, the reader will perceive that it was labor enoyg} 
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to furnifh etymons for thefe names—too much to explain either 
the zames or the etymons. 

Having then given the ufual defcents for this city, for its 
river, and for its hill, let us now, reader, confider Roma ;— 
but firft, it will be neceffary to ftate what R as a prefix, and 
what Om, from its root, may imply.—The letter R, pro- 
nounced Ar, Er, or Err, may mean border; and from this, 
as well as from its name Ruis, it may imply a road, In the 
{criptures, Ram is put for dram; and Ramab for Aremab,— 
Av, water, changes to 4v, and this to Ar, as in the river 
Arrow.—A, an head, pronounced Au, change’ to 4r, and is 
afpirated in Harrow, a parifh in Middlefex. 

Om may come from Amor Em, the roots of Ham or Hem, 
border.—-Or from Av, water, varied to Ov, and changed to 
Om.—The letter 4,.in Roma, may be a contraction of An, a 
diminutive; it may mean head; or imply territory or land, 
as by the table. Roma then may haye fevera] fignifications : 
I will inferta few, and leave my reader te fupply others 
from what is here given. 

Independently, however, of Roma, the word Av, water, 
changes to 4m in Amnis. It varies to Ov, and changes to Om, 
in the old name of a ftream in Arabia Felix, now the Lar.— 
The liquids ZL and & are ufed for each other: Jz, the fea, 
would become Lian, tbe little fea; but it is written Rraw, 
and mifunderfiood by writers for the fea.—L is a prefix to Av, 
water, as fhewn in the Lavant and Levant, which mean 
the removeable water.—It is a prefix to Om, in Loch Lomond, 
the great lake water.—To Om, in the Loman, the little ftream. 
—JL often changes to R, and Lomau may be written Roman, 
—Romano is a town of Bergomafco, which lies on a {mall 
ftream.—We have alfo Romford, the water or road ford.— 
Romwick, in Hertfordshire, the water or road border land. 

The place of the water is fometimes called the road; and 
hence fem, Reim, Rbheim, and Ream, are road. I have proved 
Ram to imply the fame in fome names, and fo may Rom in 
many others. 

But iflands are commoniy called water beads, heads, bead- 
lands, &c. from their lands lying above the leyel of the fea, 
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and the word Ram, in Ram Ifand, fituated in Loch Neagh, in 
Ulfter, means the water bead. Roma, an ifland on the coatt 
of Slefwick, (as Aa, or A; in endings is territory), will im- 
ply the water-bead territory. —Roma, or Rome, took its name 
from the hill on which it was built, and the water by which 
it lay, and might mean the fame. 

It is faid that Romulus formed the fettlement of Pa/atium, 
becautfe that on the foot of the Palatine Hill, the waves of 
the Tiber had caft him and his brother upon the fhore. We 
inay fuppofe that Pa/ in this word means the fame as Pal, in 
Paleftine—the water bead ;—-At may be an augment, and Pa- 
latium may imply the.great water head. 

But I have fhewn that Hou/fe means an inclofed bead, or per- 
haps fometimes an head, or an over bead.—Pal, from its root 
and prefix, may mean head.— Ez and [i are diminutives ; Az 
and O¢ often augments.— 4? will change to 4s; and Palat to 
Palas, a Celtic word for Palace: Palas will therefore mean 
the great bead, the great boufe, or the palace. In Palatium the 
ending Jum or Um may imply land; and Paratium, the great 
bead land, the great boufe land, or the palace land, 

It isremarkable that the Palate Hill, wafhed by the Tiber, 
had pools from the overflowing of the river on its borders. — 
The place of the Forum was a part of a pool, or marth; fo that 
the fituation of this hill has been accounted an infular one. 

Rome is in Gaelic Roimb.—Amb, water, or the fea, may be 
varied to Omb, and to Oimb; and with R prefixed, Rome may 
miean the water bead; or the water city. 

In the 2d of Samuel, 12 and 27, Joab fays, “I have 
fought againft Rabbab, and have taken the ciry of waters.” 
«- Now, therefore, continues he to David, gather the reft of 
the people together, and encamp againft the city, and take it, 
left I take the city, and it be called after my name.” 

*« Rabbab, is faid in Calmet to mean great or powerful ; 
contentious or difputative.’ In Dodd’s Bible, Rahéab is faid to 
have been “ a royal, a large, and a populous city, watered, 
and in fome meafure encompaffed by the river Jabbok.* It 


* It is not certainly known, according to some good writers, whe- 
ther this town took its name from a river, or from its spring heads. 
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had its name from its grandeur, being derived from an He- 
brew word fignifying to zcreafe and grow great; and was 
how in the height of its glory. As the city of waters, if it 
has any meaning, it muft mean Rabbah only.—Houbdigant 
very properly tranflates after Jofephus, and I have intercepted, 
or cut off the waters from it, which gives a good reafon for 
Joab’s meflage, as it was not probable that the city, in this 

_ cafe, fhould bold out long.” 

~ Our unfkilfulnefs is unknown, before the reafon of things 
confutes its pofitions. In the above, a word has been mif- 
underftood, and this has octafioned the wrong interpretation 
of Joab’s meffage, and many. conjeGtural, extended, and in- 
determinate commentaries on its import. 

Rabbab comes from Av, water, changed to .4), as in the 
Abus. —R or Ar, in Rabbab, or, as it is otherwife fpelt, Ara 
bab, comes from 4 or Au, an head, changed to 47; or from 
4r or Or, border.—Terms for Jeads, are fometimes words for 
houjes; and words for boufes, are at other times names for 
towns or cities——From the root dighe, an bead, with B asa 
prefix, we have Bighe or Bigh, which means an 4i/] or head, 
or an doufe: It is often written and pronounced By,—In Ten- 
bioh, or Tenby, it meansatown: In Byzantium, a city. 

Rabbab, or rather, perhaps, its plural Rabatha, as written 
by Jofephus, may mean the city ef waters:— But, inftead of 
Joab’s having taken “ the city of waters, he had fought 
againft Rabbah, and had taken /be BORDER, SPRING, OF HEAD 
of its waters.—The word in Hebrew is Oir, which is in that 
language rendered a city; but Joab did net intend it foto be 
underftood. In Hebrew Lexicons we feem to have loft the 
application of this word in the features of nature, where it 
means border or head, This meaning is retained in the Gaelic, 
in which 4r or Or, border or head, is varied to O7r: In like 
manner Amb or Omb, is varied in the fame language to Ojmsh, 
in the word Rowb, as before ftated, 

In my former work, I have given a derivation of the Tiber: 
ft implies the border fiream; and was a boundary one between 
Hiruria, and its oppofite neighbourhood, 
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In confidering the above, I had forgotten the reputed 
founder of Rome—Aomulus.—Rom has been explained. The 
word Or or Ur, border, changes to O/ and U/: Hence Tyéur, 
an old city, is become T7volz, Us is ani ending, which here 
denotes an individual, and Romulus may imply the water-head 
border man: ox the border water-bead man.—But as O/ or U/, 
may from O/, great, be rendered great or chief, Romulus may 
have implied te water-head chief.—Roma then, and Romulus, 
took their names from the Tiber and the Palatine Hill; and 
not from the reveries of ancient and modern writers. 


ELBA. 


The Ifle of Ejba now particularly interefts the world from 
the Being who inhabits it: Juft at the time of clofing my in~ 
troduction, Monf. Thiebaut’s Defcription of this little land 
has reached me: Nothing can better fhew the prefent ftate of 
the etymology of old names, nor better exhibit the parade 
ufually difplayed by learned men on their imports.—Where 
every thing is unknown, we ought to expect many failures in 
expofitions ; but thefe fhould not prevent us from approxima- 
ting to truth. Monf. T. who feems to be in other refpetts a 
learned and intelligent writer, employs the fecond fe€tion of 
his book in examining the names of this ifland.—TI fhalt 
tranfcribe it, 

“Names and their Erymo.ocy.—The Ifle of Elba was 
known to the Greeks under the name of Atthalia, Among 
the Etrufcans and Romans it was called Ilua or Ilva, of which 
the moderns have made Elba. This doubls name is the 
fource of an interpolation which has flipt into all the editions 
and manufcripts of Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, and alfo of 
the error of all thofe authors who have confidered AXthalia 
and Ilyana two diftin iflands. Pierre Victor, Junius Solin, 
Cluvettus, and Dempfter, have pointed out this miftake ; 
but that which moft clearly confirms their opinion is the ex- 
iftence of two MSS. (1393 and 1394) of the Philofophical 
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Geography @# Amafius of Cappadocia, in which this interpo- 
lation does not exift. 

«« Many authors have amufed themfelves with inyeftigating 
and explaining the etymology of thefe different names. As 
travels belong more to hiftory than to romance, I fhall not 
repeat their revertes. I will only quote the opinions which 
appear to me the moft true, or at leaft the moit rational. 

“The name Ai@aaia, or Asbadsia2, derived from the Greek 
root aides, Ardor, was, as related by Diodorus, Hecateus of 
Miletus, Euftathius, and Nicander, given to the Ifle of Elba 
on account of its mines and the furnaces in which the iron 
was wrought. 

«©The Latin name [lua, or Ilva, comes from the Greek raga, 
a foreft, of which the people of Latium formed Sylva, by 
fubftituting the letter S for the accent, which the Etrufcans 
pronounce without an afpirate. This appellation was be- 
ttowed upon Elba, according to my learned colleague Lanzi, 
from the prodigious quantity of wood which covered its 
mountainous foil. : 

« Touching on the name of Elba, the erudite Mazocchi, 
who thinks with Maffei, that the Etrufcans were a colony 
from the land of Canaan and the Moabites, is of opinion that 
the origin of the word is Hebrew, expreffing Erva, from the 
nakednefs of the workmen covered with fweat and fmoke, 
while they toiled at the foundery im melting the obdurate 
iron,” 

Long before any iron works were here begun, this ifland 
was named A@thalia,ftom Acth, the fea, asin £thiopia, Aor 
Au, anhead, changed to A/, and da, territory: And 4tbalia 
meant the fea bead territory—-The Romans dropt fiith, and 
changed 4/ to H; and Ja, as by the table to Us. Ilua alfo 
changed to I/va, Elva, arid Erza; and meant the bead terri- 
tory.—But as Av, water, may by the table vary to du and Ua; 
and this la& be changed to Va or Ba, Exea may otherwife 
imply the eater bead, 

Neither then the mixes, nor the furnaces, nor the prodigious 
go, and toil- 


woods; nor the naked workmen, {weating, {moaking, 
ing in ¢he foundery of cbdurate iron; nor even the Canaanites, 
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vor the Moabites of Mazocchi, feem to have beem aware that 
they fhould one day become etymons for the Ifle of Elba !—But 
thus have they been conftituted; and to the end of time, 
there will not be wanting fuch as indulge themfelves in like 
fanciful abfurdities. Inftead, then, of tracing names to their 
roots, fettling the imports of their prefixes and poftfixes, no- 
#fng the variations of each part, and comparing all with fy- 
nonymous words, we are forever hunting the ridiculous jingle 
of languages: Jingles which bear neither reference to our 
lands, nor relation to their features. Jimgles which will never 
rationally account for our perceptions of natural objets; will 
Always, on thefe fubjetts, invade the provinces of probability 
and truth, and will continually lead us into hoftility againtt 
the deliberate judgment and the common fenfe of mankind. 

I have, I conceive, afcertained the roots of thefe old words, 
from ancient known terms; and have found how they have 
been varied by the vowels for one another. I have too illuft- 
rated the principles of prefixes, and afcertained the imports 
of our confonants in thefe terms, by thewing, in a variety of 
inftances, what fyllables were ufed for them in fynonymous 
names,—The poftfixes, likewife, as well as the foregoing 
parts, I have explained, by referring to tranflations in an in- 
finite number of other words. In po parts of thefe old names 
have I left you, reader, without giving reafons for their ufe, 
and fhewing how thefe appellations were originally formed. 
In performing this tafk, I have taken fuch names as would 
beft elucidate my fubje€&t; and here and there fuch as mutt 
produce a future examination of the topography and the hift 
tory of the world. 

In analyzing words, writers in fome languages, whom J 
omit to mention, have greatly erred, What they have ac- 
counted roots only, I fhould reckon roots and prefixes, or 
roots and goftfixes.—No one who has written on the fubjeét, 
has underftood thefe old names.-No one has analyzed them 
rightly, and yet every one attempts folutions of their imports. 
—The fubje& then of their derivations is mére difficult than 
commonly imagined, tho’ its perplexity may often be reduy 
cible by rules, 
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In my laft, as well as in my prefent work, I prepared the 
reader to expect fome errors of my own, in the application of 
my principles; and I here beg critics alfo to notice this. If 
writers have univerfally erred in thefe appellations (and I 
know not of oze who has not), my readers muft not expeé&t me 
always to fucceed..—Whoever may have been generally wrong, 
fhould confider, that the road te truth muft have been a dif: 
ficult track to difcover. 

After a lapfe of 2 or 3000 years, and the introduétion of a 
fyfiem of mytholegicai fi@ions, invented and produced during 
the reign of idolatry, and often miftaken by hiftorians for 
narrated facts; it was high time to enquire how man fhould 
graduaily lofe his way, and become enveloped in forgetful. 
nefs and error for fo many ages, 

Little did I formerly conceive that the names of people, 
the names of their fettlements, aad the names of their coun- 
tries, were unknown to men who had written volumes of 
their defcription and of their hiftory.—I am often loft in 
wonder at the great acquirements of thefe men in the lan- 
guages, the manners, the cuftoms, the arts, &c. of the an- 
cients..-Notwithftanding this—read what is faid on the im- 
ports of the Celts, the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, the 
Egyptians, the Ethiopians, the Amonians, the Erythreans, 
the Cuthites, &c. &c.: What is faid of Greece and Athens, 
by ancient and modern writers—what of Jerufalem, and other 
fcripture nameswewhat of Rome, Latium, Italy, &c.—what 
of Germany—-what of France—what of Spain—what of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa.—To come home, read what is fajd 
of Britannia, of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland.—W hat, 
reader, is known of the names of our counties ?—Nothing — 
What of our names of pari/bes ?—- Nothing. —What of our own 
names which may happen to be derived from the features of 
nature }— Notbing.— From all thefe too we have names of al- 
lufion, of which we know as little—-We know neither the 
original import of the word city, nor of town, nor of village, 
nor of boufe.—In fine, nothing I fear of what is meant by the 
old names of all our furrounding obje€ts.— We have then ad- 
vanced in thefe names nothing beyond the ancients :—They 
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foft their imports through inattention and forgetfulnefs :—Ji¢ 
have not recovered their meanings, thro’ our negligence in 
proper refearch —The ancients may he faid to have learnt to 
forget :—-The moderns to have forgotten to learn. 

My readers muft refer to a Gaelic Dictionary, for fome 
words which I have employed as derivatives, in the foregoing 
and following pages.—My obligations to a gentleman or two, 
but particularly to one for advice, and for corre€ting my in- 
accuracies, muft not be paffed over without my expreffing 
fincere thankfulnefs.—But I owe more to men who compre- 
hend not the fubje&, and have been defirous of controverting 
probable, and even demonftrable, evidence, than to all other 
men,—Thefe have often caufed me to review my work; and 
left I fhould be accounted fcornfully regardlefs of their opi- 
nions, I have particularly attended to any reprefentations 
which they have made, contrary te my fentiments. 
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THE ITINERARIES 
ANTONINUS, and RICHARD of Cirencester, 
RELATING TO BRITAIN, 
WITH A COMMENTARY: 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, 


Effays on Old Celtic, Hiftorical, & Defcriptive Appellations. 


PAR T.I. 


Containing ESSAYS on the ETYMOLOGIES of CELTIC 
NAMES. 


ESSAY I. 


T HE formation, imports, and ufes of Celtic names, have 
not been comprehended for centuries: They have been the 
occafion of introducing into writings a variety of fables which 
mankind have implicitly adopted for truths; and confe- 
quences have been drawn from them, in hiftory and defcrip- 
tion, no better than the reveries of unfound judgment. 

To correct a long lift of errors in the derivation of names; 
to give their expofitions compared with their fituations, and 
with the ancient modes of afcertaining them, is the purpofe 
of the prefent Effay. 


AA few general Rules for the Derivation of ancient Celtic 
Names of Places, whofe Imports have been hitherto un= 
known. 


Settlements were uniformly named from their features of 
nature; but as we are liable from meafurement only, erro- 
neoufly to fix flations where no claims from fituations appear, 
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i mean to give a few rules for comparing names with local 
circumftances ; and by calling to my aid the common mode 
of afcertaining them, from remains, and from meafures, to 
eftablifh their fiteés upon grounds of probability, if not of 
certainty. 

Our firft inhabitants denoted not water by a term for fire, 
nor a valley by a name for hill; but gave every part of na- 
ture an appropriate name. Our hills were without number, 
and to have given them all diftinguifhing names as heights 
feems in a firft view to have been impoflible: ‘To effe& this, 
they adopted fhort roots which began with vowels: To form 
names from thefe which fhould become proper ones, letters 
were prefixed; and augments and diminutives were poftfixed 
as in the Eaftern languages, and in the prefent Spanifh and 
Italian. With thefe prepofitives and poftfixes, the original 
roots became proper names, were varied wherever neceflary, 
and yet were eafily known, from their roots, to imply Hill. 
In time the origin of thefe contrivances for forming proper 
names was forgotten, even by the nations who invented 
theim, and according to Monf. Bullet in his Celtic Diétion- 
ary, their fignifications have been loft for ages. 

The fame muft be remarked of the names for other fea- 
tures of nature, and in order to fhorten appellations every 
fyllable contained few letters, and generally denoted a word 
of itfelf. 

The common features of nature are few: For the names of 
hills, vallies, plains, rivers, &c. with thofe for their fides or 
borders, were all the firft inhabitants had to confer. They 
mutt therefore in defcription have been often recurring ; but 
on account of their differing prefixes and poftfixes, they oc- 
curred in various forms of words, The terms however by 
which they were tranflated into other languages were fre- 
quently alike, and men expected not, where hills, dales, 
plains, and rivers only were defcribed, to find particulars, 
the imports of which referred not to them. A fettlement 
named from an hill muft therefore be tranflated an height, 
and the augment or diminutive, when any, fhews whether 
it be high or great, low or little. Thefe names were then 
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otiginally as landmarks, although they could not from their 
brevity, defcribe every particular form of the heights. 

In recent times we have fuppofed that a fettlement muft 
have taken name from its town: But the fettlement was 
formed and named before the town was built. The whole 
fettlement or diftri& was viewed, and the principal natural 
feature gave name to all the parts. 

For more particular rules I refer to my former work, and 
to the directions in this treatife: But for underftanding the 
changes of letters, and of old words, I conceive that Lhuyd’s 
Archzxologia is almoft indifpenfably neceflary to every ety- 
mologift, 


ESSAY IT. 


Or tHe CELT anv CUMBRI. 


Derivations of particular Names, whofe Imports hitherto un- 
known, are neceffary in this Work to be underftood, in order 
to elucidate the ancient Mode of giving Afipellations to 
Places.* 


Tas following effay is of the greateft importance, towards 
elucidating the hiftory of mankind: J prefent it, o¢ without 
having fully compared its contents with the fubjec it em- 
braces. The unfuccefsful labors of the learned of every age 
on the words Celte and Cumbri, laid me under apprehenfion 
of failure in this inveftigation. But when I reflected that 
fcarcely one in a thoufand of the imports of old names had:been 
tightly rendered ; and that I had been fuccefsful in the expla- 
nations of names, as difficult as the appellations Celte and 
Cumbri: When I confidered, that no myflery attached to any old 
appellation; that notwithftanding old terms were formed by 

* This was some time since written for the Monthly Magazine, 


where it appeared; I have re-written that paper, altered it considera~ 
bly, and added to its contents, 
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art, and contrived in a very early age of the world, their roots 
were yet to be found in Celtic di€tionaries; when J reflected 
on thefe particulars, I faw no more reafon for relinquifhing 
my purfuit of thefe words, than there was for abandoning a 
great number of others, which I have explained in this and 
my former work, and which were equally difficult, and here- 
tofore confidered as forever loft in import. 

The beft author on the fubjeé&t of the Celtes, fays General 
Vallancey, is “ Monf. Brigande, who, in 1762, publifhed a 
fmall pamphlet, addreffed to the learned Academies of Europé, 
under the title, Differtation fur les Celtes Brigantes, printed 
at Breghente dans le Tirol.” 

The following eflay is alfo on the Celts, which I bere dedi- 
caté TO EVERY ONE who will attend to this fubject. 

The word Ceit# has been fuppofed to be a name given in 
the earlieft ages, to the defcendants of Gomer; and it hath 
always been underftood, that this progeny peopled all Europe, 
The word has been fuppofed to imply horfemen, warriors, 
men of the woods, men with Jong hair, and with tails. It 
hath alfo been derived in mythological works from Celtus 
a fon of Hercules and Polyphemia, and from many other in- 
applicable and abfurd origins. 

An antiquary or hiftorian defcribes a people, a country, or 
place; but the imports of the names by which thefe are 
known, having been involved in cimmerian darknefs almoft 
from the earlieft ages, have continually been miftaken or 
omitted. I will attempt, therefore, to diffipate this darknefs. 
If in doing this, I can check the mania, with which fancy 
has infeéted learned men of all ages, in tracing defcents, my 
labour will be fully compenfated. 

Settlements, diftricts, provinces, and kingdoms, were in 
the earlieft ages of the world named from their principal fea- 
tures. The hill, head, or water border, in defcription, often 
reach to a great extent, within or beyond this hill, head, or 
water. The Dobuni of our own country were the ftream bor- 

derers, from Dod, which in Gaelic fignifies a ftream; and Ez, 
varied to Un, border land. Thefe were alfo called the Huicczz, 
from Acka, a mound, bank, or border, varied as in Eboracum, 
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and in other inftances in this book, to 4ch, Ac, Ec, and Ic; 
and this to Uic, Wic, and Week, which implies alfo border 
land. And fome of thefe people lived far from the ftreara 
which gave them name. The Canzz inhabited land, far from 
the border of their head which gave them name. The Belge 
of England, from Be/, border, and Ge, land, had inhabitants 
which refided far from their borders. Their name was tranf- 
lated Ham, or border, by the Saxons, who never underftood 
that they were nearer related to the Belgz of the Continent, 
than any other nation of this Ifland. Land on the coaft, 
often gave name to a great extent of land in the interior, 
Thus the head land of Portugal and Spain, which borders on 
the Atlantic ocean, has given rame to thefe kingdoms. In 
like manner the head Jand of France, gave denomination to 
a great part of that kingdom. But head Jands and hills were 
often defcribed by the fame terms; and the hills on the bor- 
ders of kingdoms, have alfo given names to their border 
Jands. 

Monf. Brigande fays, “‘ That it is the univerfal opinion of 
all authors who have written on the origin of nations, that 
the Celtes were the children of Gomer. This nation from 
which fo many others have fprung have preferved the name 
ef their progenitor, from the moft early age after the deluge 
down to the prefent day.”—-He acknowledges that it is eafier 
to find an etymology for the name Cé/¢s, than to prove it be 
a true one; and he renders it from the Hebrew word Galetha, 
‘© THRUST OUT AT A DISTANCE, PUSHED FORWARD. The 
Greek and Latin, he fays, offer no refource for this ety- 
mology. 

But the word Celie, or Celta, is derived from Col or Ca/, 
an head, and this changes to Gal, Cel, and Kel:* Ce, Ge, and 
Te, are in various inftances, land: The Celte were contfe- 
quently the Headlanders. The Etymons ‘ Thruft out at a dif- 
tance or pufbed forwards,” come as near the truth, as any terms 
taken from the words of our common language, and having 
no dire& reference to the features of nature, which could 

* Asin Kellington and Kellerton. In Kells Rims, a mountainous 
ridge, and other places. 
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have been produced.-—But the word Head or End here, and 
more particularly in the inftances which follow, are fo evi- 
dently meant by it, in the names of fo many head Jands; and 
its derivation from Co/, an head, is fo direét and plain, that 
I wonder fome one had not difcoyered its applicability. But 
authors have never looked to the globe and its names for the 
language of nature; and taking for granted, what wanted 
proof, contented themfelves with fuppofing men gave names 
to places, inftead of places having given them thefe very 
names. 

Monf. Pezron, on the Celtes, miftaking the root of Cal, in 
the name Ce/tz, fuppofes it tomean an harbor or port, which 
fignifies, he fays, the fame with the Celte, Heis correé& in 
the fpelling of the fyllable; but knows not the word, nor 
from whence it came, He elfewhere, however, contradi@s 
himfelf, and fuppofes “ Celta and Gaul” to imply powerful, 
valiant, and yalorous. The Greeks he fays gave the name 
Galatz to the Gauls; but the Cé/tz, at leaf a part of them, 
he ftates, were called Cimbrians and Cimmerians. The word 
Cimbri, he inapplicably derives from the Latin Cimber, and 
this from Kimber and Kimper; which from the Celtic, he 
tranflates warrior. He afferts that a very ancient colony (no 
one ever knew when) gave name to the Cimbric Cherfonefus ; 
But he gives no proof, except that the Celtes have been ac- 
counted Cimmerians. He adopts the abfurdity that indivi- 
dual men gave names to nations; and he labours fo much, to 
trace and fix Celtic colonies, without knowing who the Celts 
were, that you can rely on no premifes which he affumes.— 
«From the word Cal, an-harbor, or Calis, the Romans he 
conceives formed Portus Iccius, or Portus Itius; but he knew 
not (what our own authors were, and are now alfo, unacquainted 
qith) the import of Calis, nor Iscius.* Of the firft, the 

* In Brome’s Life of Somner is the following account of the. uncer- 
tainty of this place, and this single quotation will shew my reader how 
little our old antiquaries knew of names, and how much we may be 


indebted for clearer ideas upon these subjects of antiquity, to the re- 
covery of their imports, 

** But IT proceed to teil you the next labour of Mr. Somner, which 
was a dissertation de Portu Iccio. For examining the expedition of 
Cesar into Britain, he found by his own account, that his first voyage 


7 
ending Js means Jitt/e or low; and & or It is alfo an Armoric , 
or Celtic diminutive. Hence Calis or Calais implies the little 
port, and Portus Iccius the fame. "What he fays of Portugal 
is more reafonable, but he miftakes Lufitania and Lifbon, 
The word Head or End then in the cafes we have men- 
tioned, is the tranflation of Cal, Gal, Cel, or Kel, and is alfo 
fo of Cal, Gal, &c. in Calcedon, in Galicia, in Galata, a fub- 
curb of Conftantinople, and in a mountain of the fame name 
of Phocis, in Galloway, in Galway, in Colophon, in Calpe, in 
Calabria, and in Calipolis, now Galipolis. 
Let us trace this name to Jeriz, in which we fhall fpeak 
of Celt Iberia, Lufitania, Efpana, Spain, and Portugal. 
Spain, fay authors, ‘ Was early called Iberia, from Mount 
Caucafus, or from the river Iberus; but the Ancients confi- 
dered that part from the Pyrannees to Calpe, Iberia; and yet 
thefe authors affert that the true Iberia was that part cailed 
Celt-Iberia, named from a body of Celts fettling in it, 
bounded by the Iberus.” The fame authors deriye Iberia 
from the Hebrew word Heber, or the Chaldee, Syriac, or 
Phoenician Ebra or Ibra, which in the fingular implies pa/- 
fage, in the plural, bounds or limits. It appears they ftate 
that the Phoenicians called Spaz, Spanija, or Sphanija, from 
Shapan or Span, axabbit, as it abounded with rabbits! 


began from a port of the Morini, from whence was the shortest pas- 
sage into Britain. And where he took ship the second time (which by 
description appears to be the same place) he expressly called Portus 
Tecius. Men of learning were not agreed’ in the site of this haven. 
Mr. Camden and Ortelius, thought it to be Witsan. Raimundus 
Marlian, and Adrian Junius, believed it the same with Calais. Jac. 
Cheffletius for the honor of his master the King of Spain, would have 
it Mardike in Flanders. But Mr. Somner fixes it at Gessoriacum, 
now Bologne; wherein he was followed by Sanson, &c. Of later wri- 
ters, Adrian Valesius concludes it to be Lstaples, nigh Bologne. The 
noble Du-Fresne and M. Baudrand restore it to Witsan or Witsant. 
And Mr, Halley conjectures it was near Calats- Clifts, either Amble- 
teuse on the one side, or Calais on the other.* Other critics may 
suspend their judgment, till they see this discourse of Mr. Somner, 
which deserves to be fairly publisht. The MS. bears this title. A 
Discourse of Portus Iccius, wherein the late conceits of Chiffletius in 
his Vopographical Discourse are examined and refuted: The judgmes.t 
of Cluverius concerning the same port asserted and embraced, and the 
true site thereof more clearly demonstrated by Wailiain Somner.” 


* See Dr. Halley on this, in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 
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Of the derivation Paffage, or Bounds and Limits, 1 thall 


omit the examination. 

Lusitania is derived by fome authors from its herbage ; 
but generally from Luz, an almond; or from Luz and Tani 
or Tana, an almond and fig! 

Herodotus fays, that the Cyne/iz inhabited the coaft on the 
Atlantic, and the Ce/tz the interior.—Thefe are the fables con- 
cerning Spain and Portugal. 

Iserra comes from Av the fea or water, changed to Iv, as 
in the vel; or to Ib, as inthe Jbber or Iber. Er means bore 
der, point, end, &c.; and Ja territory, and this included 
all Spain. To this Ce/t was added. The promontory of Ga- 
licia, was otherwife called Promontorium Celticum, The word 
Col is head; it is written Ca/ and Gal in the inftances before 
cited, and in this headland. A is often written E, and is 
called the changeable vowel. Hence then Cal became Cé/ or 
Kel, and meant head, hill, or end; as the end of this very 
headland proves. The fyllable Jc takes a Tin Tic; as Ir or 
Tre, land, takes. a Tin Ceantire, an headland. Promontorium 
Celticum is tranflated Cape Finifterre, or the Land’s End: 
And Celé in Celticum, the head at fea, or the end at land, 
took its name from its fituation. The Ceé/tici_of Spain were 
therefore named from this head or end; and not from a Celtic 
people, fuppofed to have given name to this country. Galicia 
comes from Ga/, an head; Jc, is border land, or a diminu- 
tive; and Ja, territory. But to return, Ce/t-Iberia from the 
above is the Water Border, Head Territory.* It is faid by all 
writers, that Arragon was Celt Iberia; but tho’ this country 
were a part, Arragon is not a tranflation of it. 

The affertion of Herodotus, that the Cyzefi inhabited the 
fea coaft, and the Celtici the interior, is without foundation. 
The word Cyn implies head, Es is water and here fea, and 
the Cynefii were the dwellers at the water or fea head. But 
we haye proved that the Céltici were dwellers at the fame 
water head, and therefore they were the fame people. 


* Celé-Iberia is J fear allied to Gallia Celtica, It can only I think 
be placed in dictionaries of impRoPER names, 
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Espana, Ispana, or Hispana, is derived from Js, water, 
as in Jsland, (water or fea land), as in the Jsis, or the J/el. 
Pan is a variation of Pen, an head, as Ham is of Hem, bor- 
der; fo that E/pana is a tranflation of Cynes; and the rabbits 
gave name Zo their holes only, and not to the kingdom. 

The Herbage of Lusirania has been miftaken for the ai 
country ; and the figs and almonds for the land they grow ] 
upon. Lufitania comes from Los, a tail or end; Tan, land; | 
and Ja, country; and when compared to Europe, means the 
Land’s End Territory. Lz/bon alfo comes from Los, and de- 
{cribes the fea point of this fettlement: The word Bon is a 
variation of Fonz land, or high land. 

PorTuGAL comes from Gal, a head point-or end; and Port 
(of which Portu in the Gaelic would be the plural) is not 
dificult. It may be a bank or a road; and when applied 
to a ftream, it may be rendered the water road or port: 
And Portu may be the ports; but if fo, Portugal will imply 
the Ports Head Land. 

Gaut, I muft now carry my colonifts into France: Gallia 
comes from Ga/, an head as before, and Jz, territorv. In 
Jike manner Gailia, or Galia, in the Gaelic, implies an head 
piece; and this proves beyond a poffibility of a doubt, that 
Gal in Gallia is head. 

Authors fay that it isdemonftrated, next toa mathematical 
certainty, that this country was peopled by Gomer’s potterity. 
From Gomer they fay came the Cumari or Cumbri, which are 
the fame as the Ce/tes: Let us examine this before we pro- 
ceed. 

Let Cau, a mountain or head (which often changes to Ca/ 
and Ga/, when it takes another fyllable), be changed to Cav, 
and this to Cam, as in the Cambri, and into Cum or Cym, 
as in the Cumbri or Cymbri: Thefe changes will be the fame 
in analogy with Tau, Tav, and Tam; words for the fea, for 
water, or for ftream, derived from. Famb o1 Tav: And the 
fyllables Covm or Cum will in compofition imply the fame as 
Cau, Cal, or Gal, a head, hill,. point, orend. But as AJ, 
high, takes a D in Dal, a Dale, and Vin Vale; fo Cav, 
Cam, and Cum will be found often to imply a cavity or hols 
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low: And thus the roots of words for depths, are fometimes 
derived from thofe for bezghis. 

A Combe (often written Cwm and Cum) is a corner, a val- 
ley, or bottom, furrounded on evety fide except one, by a 
ridge of hill land. The word Cudbbar, or Cumar, is corner. 
But inftead of a raifed corner or height, conceive a fimilar 
hollow: The word Cum, or Combe, will mean this hollow : 
The fyllable Ar may be border land; and fo may Jc or Tie in 
Celtica, In Devon there is a Combe, which has feveral others 
terminate init. Thefe lands are called the Cumari. In like 
manner the word Ce/ may fometimes imply a bottom in 
names; and the Ce/tic: and Cumari may be fuppofed the fame 


-people:—But in this we have deceived ourfelves: For the 


common features of nature originally gave the fame names to 
different and diftant places ; and the inhabitants of ene were 
not neceffarily, perhaps not likely to be, allied to the other 
on account of thefe names, nor on account of any agreement 
in their languages. 

I have proved that the features of Spain gave name to the 
Celtes of that country. I muft now fpeak of the Cymbrz, The 
Romans exprefled the word Cumari, by Cumbri or Cimbri. 
There are fevera] headlands or corners, which are faid to have 
taken names from the Cuimbri. Thefe are enumerated in our 
dictionaries of proper names; and from thefe I will fele& 
Cimbria, a part of Denmark ; and which takes the name 
Cimbrica Cherfonefus.—This name is fomething like Gallia Cel- 
tica in rhetorical analogy. The point of land which gave 
thefe Cimbri name is Jutland: You can fcarcely felect a point 
of land which anfwers better to its old name: Its mew name 
is a.tranflation of the o/d one. Jutland gave name to the Jute 
landers; and the Cumar, or corner land, gave name to the 
old Cumari. I will multiply no further proofs, that the par- 
ticular fhape and other circumftances of the lands gave names 
to places for the prefent. We know very little of the origi- 
nal peopling of the world. But when the firft inhabitants 
fettled in Cambrica Cherfonefus they became Cimbri, or Jut- 
janders; and were not thus called, before they fixed their re- 
fidence in Jutland—And I hope that fanciful Englith, 


It 
Scotch, and Irifh Authors will examine how this conclufion 
is obtained, 

I have fhewn that the lands of Spain gave name to its in- 
habitants the Celts, and not the inhabitants to the lands, as 
authors ancient and modern, from not underftanding the im- 
ports of words, have fuppofed. I fhall now prove the fame 
of Gaul. I have fhewn that Gal in Galicia, and Cel, or Kel, 
in Celtica, were the fame. That the fyllable Ic in Galicia 
takes a Tin Celica, ‘The fyllable Gal, taken fingly, became 
by pronunciation Gaul; but the word Ce/ taking the Jetter 7’ 
from the following fyllable in Cé/tica, became Ce/t. The 
Celts and Gauls might therefore be the fame men in the fame 
kingdom. The end of the Continent was not only Spain; 
nor did this kingdom contain allits headlands. Ga/la con- 
tained alfo much head-land; and its derivation from Ca/, or 
Gal, a head, is as reafonably inferred from its figure, running 
on the N.W. and onthe N. with the fea, as the land in 
Spain. 

I have faid that a part of the coaft of France was confidered 
as an end or head of the Continent; but fome of this coaft 
was low, and fome added by time at the mouth of its rivers 
in the Netherlands, The Belgz lived on the borders of the ° 
Rhine, and the name reached the coaft. The border in the 
Netherlands was low, and was called Low Land. The land 
of Holland lay underneath banks, and was rendered hollow 
land, The word Bel might imply a high or a low border or 
mouth from its root; and from hence, or from fome other 
names of thefe territories, thefe tranflations. 

Gallia then came from Ga/, an head or end, and Ja, terri- 
tory. The Celtz, Celtici, Galli, Cumari, or Cumbri, were 
dweliers within the dominions to which thefe heads or ends 
gave names; and the evidence that they were peopled by 
Gomer’s pofterity, tho’ extremely probable, does not amount to 
a mathematical certainty. 

Let us put Gual for Gaul, and we fhall have Guallia or 
Wallia, which will alfo mean the head territory: And if fo, 
Wales will imply the heads, and will be very appropriately 
named, Its inhabitants then, from what is before faid of 
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Jutland, gained their name as Welchmen, only from poflefling 
this country, and from no otber caufe. 

The names Celt and Gaul being the fame, it follows that 
the difference between the words Celtica and Gallia is Jz and 
fea, or Ic.—We know that Ja means territory or land; and 
4¢ means border land in various inftances. It has been plainly 
proved that Gallia was the name of the whole country; and 
Belgica, Celtica, Aquitania, &c. were denominations of its 
parts. Inthe time of Auguftus, or foon after, Gallia was 
tautologically prefixed to Belgica, to Celtica, to Aquitania, &c- 

Srain has been called Efpana, and was derived as before- 
mentioned. In like manner Scotranp was named Efcotia, 
in which Es is water, Cot is hill, and Ja country; and Efcotia 
or Scotland implies the water hill or high land ;—The Scotz, 
the water hill or highlanders. 

The inhabitants of the points of lands in Scotland were de- 
nominated Picts. The word Prd is written Pight, in Pight 
Land, otherwife named Pentland, the northernmoft corner of 
Scotland. The H being dropped, as in many other words, 
this term became Pig, and by the change of G to C, was 
written Pid7; hence Pight Land, was alfo Pif Land, as well 
as Pent Land, FP is called convexity by writers on the powers 
of letters, asin Pic, Peac, &c.; and hence P prefixed to I, 
which may be accounted land will become Pic, and mean 
head or point land, or perhaps head land point. In like 
manner Pight, Pigt, or Piét, haying for its root Ic, may be 
written Pic; and this takes a T to ftrengthen the found of 
the fyllable; and hence Pid means the point land; and the 
Pidis, the point landers; or dwellers on the borders, or pro- 
yeGting corners of Scotland, The Scots and Piéts, as well as 
the Welfh then, took their names from their own iands; 
this being the cafe their early hiftories are fo many fables, ari- 
fing from the ignorance of their writers, who in hunting for 
mames and inhabitants abroad, have forgotten to look to their 
Jands and to their population at ome for thefe very people. 

_ Having taken my reader by the hand and led him out of 
Cimmerian darknefs, I will next fhew him the roads which 
anciently traverfed the kingdom, and relate to him the de- 
rivations which haye been ufually giyen them, 


ESSAY Tf. 
Of the NAMES of OLD ROADS, &c. 


- 

Y HE appellation Watling-freet, fays Mr. Whitaker, has 
baffied the powers of etymology, and it feems that the names 
of ether old roads have been as little underftood. The word 
Acha, written Ach, Ak, and Ac, as in Achmannum, now 
Bath, and in the Akeman-ftreet, is Gaelic for a head, a 
mound, bank, border, ridge, &c. The letters 5. F. and AZ, 
were anciently written for each other. onn Gaelic, for land, 
became therefore in compofition Vonn and Monn; and this 
laft was written Mon and Man. WHenceas a raifed road, the 
Akeman rauft be rendered the bank or ridge land, or way; 
and our modern name of raifed reads, Ridgeway, is a juft 
tranflation of this word. | 

A Gaelic word for /and was often their term for road or 
way, asin the above inftance. Thus alfo Cofan isa foot path; 
in which Cos is foot, and 4” a variation of Ez, land. In 
Armin fireet, the fyllable rm is Gaelic for army, and Jz is 
land, which isalfo road; and Armin means the army road, 
or military way. 

But the word 4ch, Ake, or Ac was varied to Oc and din 
the names of places» The /kent recovered much land from 
the fea by embankments, and thefe with the lakes on their 
fides were the principal features of this flat country. Jc may 
imply an head, a bank, and alfo dyke. vz island; and the 
Iceni from fituation and improvement, may be rendered the 
head landers, or the bank or dyke landers. Thefe people 
were alfo called Cenimannz, from Ceann, an head, or from 
Cen or Ken, a variation of Can, alake; and Manz, under- 
ftood as above. They were therefore head-landers, dike- 
janders, or lake-landers, from their country lying on an 
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head, and abounding with dykes and lakes on their fides ; 
and being the principal features of their country. 

We are told by all our writers, that the Icenmng-firect means 
the Road to the Iceni; and that the Wathng-freet implies the 
Road to Ireland. In \ike manner the Akemann-ftreet has been 
rendered ‘“ The Road of the Men of Aches,” becaufe it led to 
Achemannum, or Bath. But all thefe are fables, and fhould 
be placed in mythological dictionaries, 

We have feveral Icening-fireets, as well as Watling ftreets, 
in various parts of the kingdom; and this term obtained in 
roads not leading to the Iceni. But from authors taking for 
granted, that the Icening-/frect implied the road to the Icent, 
various are the opinions, and many are the difquifitions, upon 
the right and the wrong Icening-ftreets ; and the fame muft 
be noted of our Watling-ftreets, 

It happens that the word Jch or Ic, which changes to Uic, 
Vic, and Wic, as I have heretofore fhewn, is rendered in 
Saxon ditionaries, by Simus and Ripa, It will therefore fol- 
low that this road was not in Saxon times, if they knew the 
meaning of this word, peculiarly marked for its regular con- 
ftruétion. To Jken this people poftfixed Y/d, or Old, tofhew 
that it was then generally a difufed or old road. In renders 
ing this name, there feems at firftfight fome-difficulty, from 
the road being defcribed a low track way; whereas in fome 
places it is a raifed road: But this and other difficulties will 
difappear, when it thall be known, that the fyllable Ick was 
confidered by the Saxons as a term for road; and was the 
root of Ryk in Rykenyld, or the old road land. 


The WATLING-STREET. 


Aith is Gaelic for an hill or ridge; but this becomes it 
in the compofition of names, as in 4if-ou, the name of a 
mauntain; and as 4: was pronounced fometimes as £, at 
other times as J; and further as the J in 472 was fometimes 
dropped, it became J¢ and E#, as in Etna, and often Ed.and 
dd, asin Ida; andin fome inftances .4d and 4é, asin Ji/as. 
And all thefe variations may eafily be traced in names of 
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places, which are derived from the hills on which they lies 
But as from the above, Jc became Uic, Vic, and Wic, fo here 
Et, Ed, &c. will become Uet, Wet, Wit, Wed, Wid, Wad, 
&e.; and places on ridges or hills took in numberlefs in- 
{tances thefe prenomens. But thefe fyllables afpirated, were 
ofien written Whet, Whit, Whed, and Whid. The name of 
a parifh in Devon is Wit/fone. A hill which gave name to 
this diftrit is named Wadaldon. Wad, a hill or ridge, in this 
parifh became in time Wit, and Don, ftone. Wadaldsen, from 
Wad, a hill or ridge, A, high, and Don, land, implies the 
high ridgeland: Wbitfone, the hill or ridge land; and the 
parifh lies on a high and fteep ridge. We have feen what 
Vad implies in the ridge of Whitftone; and as Wad and Wat 
are the fame in compofition of old names, we fhall next fee 
what this laft means in Watlington, in Oxfordthire. It is 
very unlucky that the Ikrnimne and 2of the WaTLinc-STREET 
fhould run thro’ this parifh: For it cannot take its name from 
the Road to Ireland; but it takes its appellation from being 
fituated on and near the Chiltern hills. Jat therefore means 
the ridge, Lin or Ling implies line, and Ton, land; and Wat. 
ington means the ridge line land. Watling, the ridge line, 
or ridge way, inftead of the Road to Freland. 

The chief Watling-ftreet was a very highly raifed road, 
and ran from Kent to the Roman fettlements of North Wales. 
I have fhewn, that old roads took names from. their forma- 
tion, their fituation, and ufes. In ancient times nations vie 
fited not, except to war again{t each other; and no roads 
were made for accommodating enemies. Watling-ftreet was 
called Wateling, and perhaps Wadeling-ftreet: To fhew that 
thefe names obtained put Gu for W, and Td for Tor D; and 
Wateling or Wadeling will become Guetheling. Al and El often 
in compofition imply high, and Jng, from Jn, land, is here 
Way; and hence the Guetheling, as termed by Richard, im- 
plies the bigh Ridge Way, or the high Dyke Way; and thefe 
with the Ridge Way as befcre, are the names which this road 
obtained in its courfe thro’ the kingdom, Time alters not 
old ‘names; ‘and at this day they remain the fame as here 
mentioned. From more recent connections with our fifter 
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Kingdom we have added a new one—Tue Roap to Irz- 
Lanp '—which we have wifély fuppofed to be a tranflation of 
the old appellation. 


The FOSSE-WAY, and the PORT:WAY. 


I need not give a derivation of the firft name. The Port- 
Way, from Pert, a bank, &c. means the bank or raifed road. 


The MAIDEN WAY. 


The Maiden Way feems, as Mr. Whitaker faid of the Wat- 
ling-ftreet, to have baffled the powers of etymology, and its 
import is, after all our differtations on the fubject, totally 
unknown. We have had in all cafes every thing faid by 
learned men, except what is explanatory of our terms, in the 
derivation of names; and my reader need not wonder at their 
failures in explaining this road. 

I have fhewed that in compofition 4i# may be hill, head, 
or ridge; and Aid muft alfo be the fame. The prefix J has 
the power of B, P, or V, and hence Maid is in compofition 
hill, The fyllable Ev is land, and Maiden, in Maiden Cafile, 
will be the hill land, or hill camp. The Maiden, as a way; 
will imply tbe Ridge, or High Way. 

We have feveral other old names of roads; but they are 
all refolyable from like principles. 


ESSAY IV. 
Of the ROMAN and ENGLISH MILES. 


Ox E thoufand paces have been confidered a mile; but the 
paces of tall men being longer than thofe of fhorter fize, and 
the Romans being lefs in ftature than the ancient Britons, the 
mile of the former was lefs than that of the latter, It ap- 


1 
pears, that the miles of the itinerary are nearly the fame as 
our prefent miles, and we may fuppofe that the Romans 
obliged Britifh artifts to furvey the roads; and that the fame 
meafures have obtained thro’ the fubfequent ages to the prefent time. 
Hiftorians, however, and Jacob’s Law Dictionary, would per- 
fuade us that in more recent times, the meafures of England 
were very uncertain. Nations regulated meafures of length it 
is faid by parts of the human body; as by the palm, the hand, 
the'fpan, the foot, the cubit, the ulna (or arm, ell) the 
pace, and the fathom: But as thefe dimenfions were dif- 
ferent, in men of different proportions, Henry 1ft com- 
manded the U/nd, or ancient ell, which anfwers to our yard, 
to be reckoned by the length of his own arm; and his other di- 
menfions of length were confequently divided from thence.” 
I muft acknowledge that this is a very ftrange account; and 
very lucky it was that this king bad an arm exaétly of the old 
Standard length! 

I refer my reader to Mr. Reynolds's Antoninus for the an- 
cient meafures of our roads. I have juft added the above to 
recommend his differtation on this fubject. 


ESSAY VI. 


I HAVE now fhortly given my reader the principles on 
which the original inhabitants muft have proceeded in naming 
their lands. They may be fuppofed to have given appella- 
tions without defign, capricioufly, as at the prefent day. But 
old names decide this point zmdi/putably, and prove what I 
have afferted. From the Eaft, Europe was peopled in an early 
age; and from eaftern languages, the original method of 
forming old names for fettlements, muft have originated at as 
early a period. I have therefore Jittle more to add on this head 
than this :—That names outlive ages, and that improper new 
ones have been the ephemera of the day, and have univer- 
fally given way to the old, and more appropriate appellations. 
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We are, I fear, {carcely far enough advanced in refearch, 
either to demand, or admit, all which fhould be aflumed on this 
fubje&. I have ftated that poftfixes were generally augments 
or diminutives; and it is reafonable to conclude, where no 
letters were fuperfluous, that the prefixes, originally in the 
language ef the features of nature, as in the eaftern Jan+ 
guages, were expreflive in defcription, 

In the Hebrew we are informed what their ferviles im- 
plied; but it may eafily be conceived, that more than we at 
prefent know, is meant by our confonant prefixes: Accor- 
dingly, 

R is faid toimply motion and continuity. Its alphabetical 
name is Ryvis, which implies a road or way. To Az or Ain, 
water, R is prefixed in Rai, falling or fallen water. & or 
Ar may mean head, hill, border, ridge, &c. Asa letter it 
is often ufed for L and U. 

C is faid to imply znclofure; and is ufed asa prefix to An, 
water, in Can, a lake. The Trith call this letter Col, and it 
certainly means dead in many words, and even in the word 
Can, With a root for land it often means inclofed land or 
camp. 

D is faid to mean ‘“‘ the clofer” in fome languages; as alfo 
znclofed, or inclofure, and completion ; and is alfo ufed with Un, 
a variation of Ez, land, for Dun, a fort, or enclofed land: 
And to the word Raiz above, it is prefixed in Drain, the en- 
clofure of water, or rain, 

But leaving thefe to the reader, I fhal!l further obferve, 
that the word digbe, hill or head, is often changed to Eighe, 
and pronounced #y, and He: With the prefix B, there is in 
Devon an hill named Bee-Tor. The letter B (Bee) being 
then in pronunciation a name for hill, becomes with a root 
for land, often a name for hill land; as in Binz, an hill, in 
which the root Jz, or Inn, means Jand only. And as B and 
P were ufed for each other, P alfo was the pronunciation of 
a word for hill; and therefore Pinn, Pin, or Pen, mean the 
fame as Binn or Bin. In like manner the letter D (or Dee) 
with Ex varied to Ux, becomes a name for hili land. Soalfo 
C (or Cee, which in the Gaelic is called Col,) with En, or 


id 
An, land, becomes Cze-an, or Ceann, an head land. If we 
fuppofe An to imply water, then Ceann will be the water. 
head. Band P are by writers, called prominence and cone 
wexity, asin Pic, Peac, Bic, &c. 

But prefixes I conceive give not always thefe variations to roots. 
Thus Ann, is called Nan: Edward, Ned. Sometimes the 
fame prefix conveys a different meaning. Dum is often land 
only, tho’ it fometimes means hill or fort. In this fenfe, 
however, to make a proper diftin@iion, the word may be 
written Dune; but as the Irith and Scotch may not allow this 
fpelling, I mut not infift upon it. 

S is faid to imply low, little, &c.; and Dr. Harris, on 
Ifaiah, fhews, that S muft often be rejected in the beginning 
of words, in order to come at their true meaning ; and he 
further obferves, that northern nations have given this prefix 
to ancient words, which the eaftern did not ufe. I have 
obferved the fame in a great variety of words, in Saxon 
and other names.—But authors have not confidered that S 
is C with a ttail, or C foft; and therefore muft have in 
many words, the power of C mentioned before, if not fome 
additional power, as in the word Sea, which comes from Ea, 
water, with this prefix. 

The letters Band P have in fome names been proved to 
imply hill or head; and the letter Sin Spain, and in Scotia, 
has been fhewn to mean water, and to be ufed inftead of Es 
or Is. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the word River, 4v, wa- 
ter, is varied to Jv: Riv, from what is faid of R, will be the 
running water; and as Er means great, the whole word River 
will imply the great flowing water. This feems to be a more 
expreflive term than Avon ; which from Av, water, and On, 
an augment, means only the great water. A learned author 
fuppofes the Beg of Limerick to be an imperfect tranflation 
of Avon-beg, which he renders the little river.* 

* [ give this as an example, to shew, that authors have not analysed 
eld names. In this werd ** 4von-beg,” Avon means the great water, 
and beg, which follows, means little. Avon-beg then, never obtained 


as aname, when people knew the imports of such words. But Ape 
Beg of Limerick, as G and C were written for each other, 1s not names 
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The letter T is faid fometimes to imply the. The fame is 
faid of the letter D, and this letter often means the fame 
as 7’. 

L is faid to imply extent longitndinal and indire&, as in 
Lough, alake; and in Li, the fea. L is often ufed as, and 
for Uand 8, as will be fhewn in the following treatife: 

M is faid to imply magnitude. It often conveys the fame 
fenfe as. V, B, F, or P, in the compofition of names for the 
features of nature. 

Various are the miftakes which arife from not underftand- 
ing the roets of words, I give the following as cautionary ad- 
vice. Words may be fuppofed to be derived from the earth, which 
are not., Camis a name which may be derived from Cau, a hill 
or mountain; and this from the 4, an hill or rifing ground, 
which was pronounced 4u; to this C was prefixed in Cau. 
Cau, a mountain, may be varied to Cav, to Cam, and Cum, 
and thefe laft are alfo names for a hollow or valley. But in 
this cafe the root of the word, is 4, an hill_—If, however, 
the root of Cam, fhould come from Amb, or Av, the ocean 
or water, (often written 4m) then Cam, in compofition of 
names, will mean the inclofed water, the ocean, or the ftream. 
It does not therefore follow becaufe the fame words mean 
land and water, that we are to fuppofe all words are to be 
derived from Jand. In heights and depths the fame terms 
may be appropriate. We calla valley a depth, and the fame 
word may denote an height: But in general, it is from the 
root of the name, of the thing meant, that we mutt eftimate 
the fenfe. The ancients.who gave terms which denoted 

heights and depths, never conceived that in naming the fea 


from an adjective, but is the same as our word Bec, which hath often 
been said to imply only a brook or rill. his word comes from 
Oiche, or Oc, water, varied to de and Ec; with the prefix B it may 
mean, whether a great or small stream, the head water. In some in+ 
atances, this name has a diminutive ending, as in the Beeky in Devon, 
on which there is a remarkable waterfall. But the word Bee has been 
confounded with Beg, which implies little, in many instances, where 
discrimination should have taken place. 

I might thus examine all the derivations of authors for the features- 
of nature, and find them all equally unfounded: But [ must refer to 
this treatise, and my former work, in which the reader will be abun- 
dantly satisfied as to the truth of this assertion. 
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of a fiream, they muft call it a hill ora valley. They knew 
water from land, and called not one by the other; and where 
a coincidence in names took place as above, it was generally 
from changes in the roots of words. But thefe changes were 
formerly eafily underftood, in comparing things reprefented. 
by them. Miftakes however will now arife from not compre- 
hending rightly the roots of words and their changes. And 
errors will alfo often take place where common and inappli- 
cable words of our prefent language are ufed inftead of the pe- 
culiar and applicable ancient ones which belong to the fea- 
tures of nature. The Beg of Limerick, anda thoufand other 
inftances juft noted, might eafily be produced. To conclude, 
awe muft explain old names from the features of the places which 
they defignate; we muft compare the old and new terms which 
bave been ufed for them; we muft fee bow they are formed, and 
bow their feveral parts are varied; and if we refer generally to 
any language, it muft be to the language from which we 
find our defcriptive terms to have flowed : and to the precife 
words for the features which we are to explain. 
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PART II. 
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I, Ricuarn, in the five firft chapters of his defcription 
of Great Britain, has given extracts only from authors with 
which we are well acquainted. In his 6th chapter he states 
that Britain was anciently divided into feven parts, Britan- 
nia prima, Secunda, Flavia, Maxima, Valentia, and Vefpa- 
fiana. I fball abridge what be fays, and give fome neceffary ob- 
fervations in notes. 

II.* BRITANNIA PRIMA was included within the ri- 
vers Tames and Severn, and the Soutbern Sea, and contained 
Cantivum on the eaft, whofe cities were Durobribis, and Can-« 
tiopolis the capital; with Dubre, Lemanus, and Regulbium, 
garrifoned by Romans: Their primary ftation was Rbutupis, 
a colony, which became their metropolis, and haven for their 
fleet. Their rivers were Madus Medway, Sturius Stour, 
Dubris—and Lemanus Rother, which parts the Cantii and the 
Regni. 

Mit. Tue Brsrocr(!) joined the Cantii, and fome fay were 
their fubjetts:. They were alfo called the Recnr. Their 
towns were Bibrocum,(2) Regentum, and Noviomagus their me~ 
tropolis. The Romans occupied Anderida. 


* Britain from Bri, hill, and Vin, land. 


() The Bibroet mean the marsh landers, and therefore were no se- 
parate nation; but the Regné living om an arm of the sea next the 
Cantii, had a topographical pesition assigned them in their name. 
There were certainly Bibroct in Regnum, as well as in other districts: 
But how we shall account for the Bibroct conquering the Regni as Mr. 
Whitaker asserts, I know not. fear that ancient history is vften 
filled with fables. 

(2) Bibrocum will be explained, 
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TV. On their confines, and bordering upon the Tames, 
dwelt the Arrepati1,(!) their town Caleva. 

V. Nextthem, and nearer as well as on the Kennet, lived 
-the Secontract,(2) whofe chief town was Vindonum. 

VI. Below, upon the ocean, lived the Betcz,(3) whofe 
towns were Claufentum, Portus Magnus, Venta, and Sorbiodu- 
num, Which had a Roman garrifon. 

VII. Near the Sabrina, and below the Tames, lived the 
Hepu1,(4) whofe principal cities were J/cbalis,() Avalonia,() 
and Aquz Solis, noted for its hot fprings, and for the refi- 
dence of the Romans, who formed hot baths at great ex- 


pence. 

VII. Below the Hedui were fituated the DurorTricEs, 7 
or Morini. Their city was Durinum. The land in this pro- 
vince, and that to the north, begins to contract into an arm, 
towards the Weftern Ocean. 

1X. In this arm were the Cimbri,(8) who were divided from 
the Hedui, by the Uvel/a.(9) It is not afcertained, whether 
the Cimbri gave names to Wales, or whether their origin was 
more remote. Their chief cities were Termolus, and Arta- 
via,(l0) from hence are feen the pillars of Hercules,(11) and the 


(:) Derived from 4d, water, Er, border, and Bag, an hilf. 

_ (3) Derived from Segh, an hill, Gon, lake, and Z7%a, land. This 
nation is not mentioned by Ptolemy. 

(3) The Belge are explained in what follows. 

(4) Authors have greatly erred in making the Hedui a separate na- 
tion: For the Hedui mean only the cattle landers or graziers, and 
these people occupied the grazing parts of Somersetshire and Glouces- 
tershire, they would therefore have no topographical situation allotted 
them by the ancients; and their cities mentioned above belonged to 
the Belge. Modern authors ridiculously assert that the Belge subdued 
the Hedui, and possessed their lands. See my former work on these 
names. 

(5) Lschalis may, I conceive, in what follows, be accounted U.rella. 

(6) Avalonia is explained in my first tract. 

(7) Derived from Dur, water, and Traigh, or Traic, a track. 

(8) This is adoubtful tribe and division of Danmonia, and the name, 
from what I have before stated, not applicable. Richard did not un- 
derstand the names he gave lands, ‘These were when he wrote not 
understood. 

(9) A stream to be explained hereafter. 

(10) Molland and Hartland, in Devon, where there are remains of 
camps. 

(11) ‘These were pillars of romance, I refer to my former work for 
Hartland and Hercules, 
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Ifland Herculea. From the Uvella,(\) a chain of mountains 
extends to the Ocrinum. (2) 

X. Beyond the Cimbri were the Corwasit, at the extreme 
angle of the ifland.(3) Their cities were Mufidum and Halan- 
gium.(4) But the Romans frequented not thefe parts, and 
their local fituations were not defcribed by hiftorians, tho’ 
geographers mention the promontory Belerium,‘5) or Anti- 
veftzum. (6) 


XJ. Near thefe people on the fouth coaft, and bordering 
upon the Belge, lived the Danmonnt, the moft powerful 
people of thefe parts, to whom Ptolemy affigns all the arm 
before-mentioned.(7) The cities were Uvxella,(8) perhaps II- 
chefter; Tamara, now Tamerton Foliot; Voluba, perhaps 
Tregony ; Cenia, on the lake between Truro and Pendinis; 
and //ca, Exeter, the mother of all. Their chief rivers: were 


G) Writers say that this was the Parrot; but Uvelld means a little 
Stream, and was formerly perhaps so named at Jichester,* where it is 
now the Jvel, a branch of the Parrot. Richard knew not the topogra- 
phical outline of the West of England: His map shews this—nor did 
he note the distances of its towns from each other; but he has given 
some stations not in Antoninus. The name Cimbri, which he applies 
to the north part of Danmonia, suits not its rea! form, and is only ap- 
plicable to the whole territory of Danmonia. 

(2) This chain has lost its links ina great part of the track: We 
have many valilies of some extent between our hills, and ‘the heights 


, 


are not such as described by our author’s map. Our hills in various 
parts run in other directions, 

(3) Richard supposes that the Cornabii inhabited only the north of 
Cornwall, and a little of the west point ; but the name means the in- 
habitants of the great corner; and this was not half the corner of Dan- 
monia; but the whole of what is now called Cornwall. The Tamer 
means the border stream, and this originally parted the two divisions 
of Danmonia. 

(4) These may imply the hill camp, and the hill land, or the water 
hill. 

(5) The Channel mouth point. 

(6) The little sea, or Channel mouth land ; from 4n, water, J, little, 
with the prefix 7’ to strengthen the sound of the word, Ves or Fes, a 
mouth, and 7e, land. . 

(7) The aecount of Ptolemy shews at once, that the division of Dan- 
monia, by Richard, was a douhtful one. Authors bave supposed that 
the Danmonii subdued the Carnabii and Cimbri; but-these were all 
Danmonii, and the conceit that these people should subdue themselves 
is curious: But these are the fables of ancient historians. 

(8) The same as before, called Ischalis perhaps, 


# The J/el now runs into the Ivel.. The river 0: 


: fe was formerly the 
Eure or Elor, at York, 
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Wea, Exe; Durius, Dart; Tamarus, Tamar; and Cenius,(1) 
the lake at Falmouth. 

XII. Beyond this arm were the Syepixzs Isxxs, called 
alfo the CasstTERIDES. 

The Emperor Vefpafian is faid to have fought 40 battles, 
with the Danmonii and Belge, and to have conquered the 
isle of Wight. 

We have numberlefs inftances of authors, miftaking the dif- 
fering names of the features of nature, for fo many tribes of 
inhabitants, Richard hath certainly not given the diftin@ 
boundaries of either of the above nations; nor hath he at. 
tempted any explanation of the names he has ufed. We are, 
however, thankful for what he has Jeft us, and muft corre& 
his miftakes, and fupply his defeéts in the beft manner 
we can. 

XIII. BRITANNIA SECUNDA is now to be treated of. 
It is feparated from prima by the lands juft mentioned, from 
Flavia, by the Sabrina, and Deva; the other parts are bounded 
by the fea. This was the country of the Sizures,(2) contain- 
ing three tribes: Of thefe the Sinurzs proper lay on the weft 
of the Severn. Their cities were Sariconium, Magna, Goba- 
neum, and Venta thecapital. The Romans colonifed Ja Si- 
durum, which became their metropolis. 

XIV. The Sirurzs under CaraCtacus withitood the Ro- 
mans nine years, but were defeated by Oftorius. Two other 
tribes were fubjecét to the Silures; the Orpovices(3) and 
the Dimeti=.(4) The cities of the laft were Menapia, and 
Moridunum the metropolis. The Romans occupied Lovantium 
Llanio Iffau, on the Teivi. The towns of the Ordovices were 
Mediolanum and Brannogenium, near Lentwardine. 

XV. To the north of the Ordovices lay the Caneranr,(5) 
whofe chief city was Segontium, Their rivers were Toifobius, 


(1) This name, tho’ referring to the great Jake before mentioned, is 
called by Richard a river, and by others wrongly the fall. Falmouth 
is a recent settlement, and was so named, tho’ situated on the lake, 
and not on the fall. 

(2) The hill borderers. 

(3) (4) Explained in my former work, 
(5) The little lake landers, 
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és Canovits, and the Deva(1) their boundary. Yn this region 
is the ftupendous mountain Ereri.(2) 

XVI. I now proceed to FLAVIA: Near the river Deva 
were fituated the Carwasi1,(3) their cities were Benone, 
Efocetum, and Baneborium, the mother of the reft. Uriconium 
was one of the largefi in Britain: In the nethermoft. corner 
of the country was the Roman colony Deva, Weft Chefter. 


(1) The word Deva, when applied to the port, is a contraction of 
Devan; in like manner the 4ubeg, in Ireland, is called the Auda, in 
which 4 is a contraction of 4n, little. Dev, asthe sea, comes from 
Tav, varied to Tev and Dev, and may mean the sea, and Deva, the 
little sea. The town Deva was named Deunana, or Dune-ana, the 
imelosed hiJl land or camp. But this name gave way to Caister, which 
as Ai was pronounced BE, became ‘Cester and Chester, and means the 
samc. We may thus explain this name—Zis is hill; C means inclo- 
sure, and €ais is an inclosed hill, Zer implies the land; and the in- 
elused hill land er camp, is the same as Chester. In like manner Cazs- 
ann (in which Lann means land) is afort or camp, and this corrobo- 
rates the above exposition of Caister, or Chester. By the learned, one 
unknown term is often explained by another; and authors have always 
explained Chester by Castrum; but from whence Castrum (Cas-ter-um 
or Cais-ter-um) is derived, they have not investigated, and yet in the 
following tract it will be found necessary that it should be fully un- 
derstood. 

It is curious to see stated, that in the wpper part of Galloway, the 
Dee of that country is now called ‘ The Brack Water Dee,” and to 
find authors mistaking the word black for the adjective black, which in 
this place—‘* The upper part of Galloway”—is another name for 
Biaighe, an hill.—Thus also Blaigdon is called Black down; but mis- 
taking this substantive for an adjective, they render the Dee ‘‘ the 
Black Water’—But the Dee was derived immediately froth Dev, con- 
sidered as a stream, Mev changes to Deu, Dea, and Dee. We may 
add, that £a is water, as itis in the Zea; and this changes to Ee, in 
the Lee. D is a Celtic prefix in Dob, astream, and in Dur, water, 
and is the same in Dee, which may imply the stream, or the head or 
hill water. ‘Lbese prefixes are explained in my former work. 

(2} Ereri. See the Itinerary. 

(3) CaRNABIA, or rather CorNAvIA, from Cor or Corn, a corner, and 
Av, the sea, implies the water or sea corner: But Cornusia, part of 
Danmonia, was called Gornou, and now Cornoll, tho" written Corn- 
wall: Cornin this word is the same as before; but the corner refers 
here, not to the sea, but to the land. The word Ox or Oli means great ; 
and is the same as Ou in the Danow, or the great stream. The Danow 
was latinized Danubius, and Cornow was latinized Cornubius, which 
means the great (land) corner. This distinction accounts for the ap- 
plication of these terms, and proves that each of these nations was 
named from the features of its territory, and was independent of, and 
probably not allied to the other. The expositions and suggestions 
therefore of Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Owen, and others, on these words, 
sre without grounds, as they are without any reference to these differ- 
ing features of nature. 

Names of nations and of towns not explained here will be found iq 
the comment on the Itinerary, or in my first work. 
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XVI. Below thefe lay the Dosunr, bounded on the weft 
by the Severn, on the fouth by the Tames, eafl by the Char- 
well, and on the north by the Carnabii. ‘Their cities were 
Salixe and Branogena, on the left of the Severn. <Alauna, 
and the moft magnificent of all Corimzum, founded as fuppofed 
by Vefpafian. Glevum, near the Silures, was a Roman colony. 

XVIII. The Cassi1 were bounded foutherly by the Tames, 
wefterly by the Dobuni, by the Brent, and by the Iceni: Had 
for chief cities Forum Diane, and Verulamium of municipal 
rank. 

XIX. Next theCaflii, towards the North Sea, lay the 
TRINOBANTES, who refigned to the Romans Camalodunum 
and Londinum. ‘Their northern boundary was the Sturius, or 
Stour; and the fouthern the Tames. 

XX. Beyond which were the Iceni or Centmawnt, which 
we have already explained. ‘Their cities were Durnomagus, 
and Venta the metropolis. -Camboricum was a Roman colony. 

XXI. To the north of the Aufona, bordering on the Car- 
nabu, Brigantes, and the ocean, lived the Corrranr;(i) their 
chief city was Ratis ; the Romans colonifed Lindum. 

XXTI. On the north of this region is the Asus,(2) a boun- 
dary of Maxima, as Sere1a(3) is the other. This province is 
called Brieantra.(4) At its eaftern point lived the Parrszr,(5) 
whofe cities were Petuaria and Portus Felix. 

XXII. Above, and on the fide of the Parifii, are the 
PROPER Bricantes.() Their towns were Epzacum, Vinovium, 
Cambodunum, Cataration, Galacum, Olicana, and the chief 


ef 


(1) The water, marsh, or drain landers. 

(2) ABus, from 4b or Ob, a bay or estuary, and Us, an augment: 
In which 4b becomes 4m, or Um, and aspirated Hum. Us and Er 
mean great. The B in Ber is a prefix only; and the word means the 
great estuary, and should not be applied as a name for a river, 

(3) Road of the Mersey generally supposed. 

(4) Bricantia, from #ri, an hill; Gan, or Can, a lake; and Tia, 
country. ‘lhe Brigantes were the most considerable nation of Britain, 
and possessed a part of Northumberland, all Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. Their derivation has hi- 
therto not been understood. 

(5); The Pavisii are explained in my former book. 

(6) The reader who knows the features of Brigantia will judge who 
Were ine proper Brigantes. They derived their name from their lakes 
and hills, 
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eity Hurium.  Eboracum was the metropolis, and jirf# colony 
of the Romans. 

XXIV. This province is divided by mountains called the 
Penine Alpes, which rifing on the confines of the Iceni, and 
Carnabii near the Trivona, Trent, extend northerly 50 
miles, 

XXV. The people of the weft of thefe are the Serantir) 
and Vorunti1,(2) who are confederates: Their cities are 


(7) The SETANTII are derived from Set, or Sed, which implies a road,. 
or sea way; and the little road, or the little sea, is the import of 
Seteia. In like manner Set, in Ptolemy’s Setantiorum Portus, 
means the road or sea way, and 4n, here Ant, is a diminutive. We 
shall soon see what these words imply. 

BELISAMA is considered by Dr. Whitaker the mouth of the Ribble. 
¥ omit his reasoning: He could not have chosen a more unlucky term 
fora proof. Bel implies the mouth; Js is a diminutive; and 4mh, 
Am, or Ama, the sea, or little sea; and the word implies the LITTLE 
mouth sea: which answers precisely to the estuary of the Mersey. Now 
it happens on the contrary, that the Ribble has a large mouth; and 
the word cannot apply to it in any sense. On the Ribsle was situated 
ftertgonia ; in which Reri will be proved to mean the little sea. ‘he 
word Ribdle, or Ribel, cannot refer to the stream, which is a large 
onc; because its ending is a diminutive. Rid, or Riv, then must 
mean the same as Fer: Accordingly we find that Jv and Er, from 4u, 
the sea, change to Lv and Iv; Ev also changes to £u, and this to 
Fr. Hence both Reri and Kibel, as Jand El are diminutives, mean 
theLiTTLE sea; and this stream was named from its harbor, as well as 
the Mersey, and the Deva. Further, Moricambe, from Mor, the sea; 
#, hhttle; and Cambe, a corner, means the little sea corner, Mr. 
Whitaker renders this the great bend, or haven; and Mr. West de- 
rives it from Moreb, a haven, and Cain, white or beautiful; but I 
cannot call these beautiful derivations. SETANTIORUM Portus, about 
which so much has been written, and which Mr. Whitaker says means 
the port of Lancashire, means THE Port OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
LITTLE SEAS; and this was their chief port. I have here elucidated 
words which all our authors have failed in explaining. 

(8) The VoLunTiI have, as well as the Setuntii, been variously and 
erroneously reridered by Mr. Whitaker. Dr. Whitaker also bas written 
on these and other old terms not correctly. ‘These people resided in a 
territory whence many falls of water issued. The words Feil, Fal, 
and Vol, convey the same sense. Vol is used in the names of many 
streams, Fail is now used where Vol was formerly in Voluba. Fella is 
the name ofa Germanriver. The root 4v, water, will change to 4u, 
Al, Ol, and El, and will take the prefix F or V, which has the power 
of B or P, and may imply head. Fel, Fal, and Vol then may mean 
the head water, or a head of water, But the letter_4 means hill, and 
this was pronounced Au, and was often changed to 47, Ol, and El; 
with #’ prefixed it would imply hill; and hence these names were in- 
discriminately applied to hills and streams. Voluntia (as dn and Un 
often mean land) may have meant the head water land. But if Vol or 


Ui mean lake or water only, then this name will imply the water or 
lake land. 
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Rerigonium, Coccium, and Luguballtum. The two lat were 
oceupied by the Romans. 

XXVI. On the north of this province was the wall of Se- 
verus, beyond which lived the Marra, who poffefled Otta~ 
dimia,(\) Gadenia, Selgovia, Novantia,(2) and further North 
Damania. 

XXVIII. Neareft the wall dwelt the Gapveni, whofe chief 
city was Curia, The Orrapinir were fituated on the eaftern 
fide from the wall to the Frith of Forth. Their chief city 
was Bremenium, and Roe, or Riechefler. Their rivers Tueda, 
the Tweed,(3) Alauna, and the two Tinas.{4) 


(1) The Orrapin: were named from lying formerly on a point of the 
Frith of Forth. Ot, from Ad, changed to Od, as in the Oder, or Ot, 
as in the Ofter, means the water: O¢ta the great water; Din implies 
the head; and Oztadinia means the estuary bead land. Gadenia and 
Selgovia I have explained in my former work. 

(2) In the Novaytes the WV is a prefix only.—Ovan, or Oban, is a 
little bay ; the Vovantes were the little bay men. The bay from which 
these people took their name, was the Abravannus, derived from Aber 
and Oban, or Aban: Aber implies the water point or tail; and Oban, 
the little bay. It is now called Lus Bay, which from Los, means the 
tail orend bay. At this head land is the lake Rerigonium. RK in this 
word, as in various others, is used as £. The word Lear, or Ler, is 
the sea; Li is also the sea; and Lian would be the little sea; but 
in this word changes to fin Rian, which means the little sea. In 
like manner Ler, the sea, changes to Rer in Rerigonia, in which Reré 
implies the same as Rian. Gon is lake, the word therefore implies 
the little sea lake. It is now called Lock Rian. Rian implying the 
little sea. Scotch writers not analysing rightly the words of their owa 
language have failed to elucidate this and other old names of rivers 
and places, which were attached to their country. 

The Risse, or RiBeL, is supposed by Dr. Whitaker to come from 
Belisama, because Bel in Ribel is found like Belin Belisama. Thus 
ridiculously separating syilables to form words. But on the Ribble 
there was ferigonium, an old Roman town, in which it is plain, that 
Fert meant the same as in the Rerigonius Sinus, the little sea. Rib 
in the Ribble, comes from 4v, the sea, as befure With the prefix & 
it means continuity, as in the word River, and refers to a continuation 
of this estuary to Aribblechester, or Ribchester. But Gon, in Rerigonia, 
may imply an enclosure, whether of land or of water, and therefore 
this word may mean the ribble camp. Ribchester then means not as 
antiquaries have supposed. ;' 

(3) “ Turpp, British, is said to signify, what is on a side or border 3 
the border or limit of a country.” But this hath nothing to do with 
the etymology of the river Tueda, Zuede, or Tweed, which comes 
from Kad, asynonyme of 4d, water. Fad changes to Wed, as way 
be seen in my first book. YT, as a prefix, often means The. Tueda, 
Zuede, or Tweed, then means the water. 

(4) The Tine is derived, as Mons. Bullet says, in his Celtie Diction- 
_ ary, from Ty, deux, and Tyn, double; so that the Tine is the two 
double! Tain, in the British, is erroneously said by Scatch writers te 
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XXVIII. Sercovra and Gadenia I have explained in my 
former work. The towns, and in general the nations of 
Scotland, I muft leave to writers of our fifter kingdom to ex- 
plain. The towns of thefe diftricts were Corbantorium, Ux- 
ellum, and Trimontium, which was occupied by the Romans. 
Their rivers were Novius,(1) Deva, and partly Ttuna.(2) 

XXKIX. The Novanres dwelt on the weft of the Selgove. 
In their country is the Novantum cherfonefus. ‘Their metro- 
polis was Lucophibia, or Cafe Candide. Their rivers Abra- 
wannus, Jena, (faid to be the Cree,) and Deva, which was 


their eaftern boundary. 
XXX. The Damnr dwelt on the north of the Novantes, 


Selgovze, and Gadeni; but feparated by the Uvxellan, (or little 
qater or ftream) Mountains, The Romans held Vanduarium 


to defend the wall. 
XXXI. In this part are the eftuaries of Bodotria and Clotta~ 


Agricola firft fortified this Ifthmus. Antonine dire@ted ano- 
ther wall of nearly 35 miles. A®tius repaired it, and added 
11 towers. This province was called VALENTIA,. 

XXXII. Beyond the wall was the province VESPASIANA. 
This was the CareponiAn Recion. The fteep and horrid 


imply the same as 4von; but Tain, from Ean, water, varied to 4in, 
with T prefixed, means the water. Avon, the GREAT waiter. Avon and 
Tain are therefore not synonymous words. Mons. B, supposes all the 
old Celtic names lost, except those for rivers. He should not have - 
excepted these, for 1 scarcely find one perfectly understood by any 
author. 

(1) The Movius, now the With or Nid, comes from 4v, water, varied 
to Ov. The Vis merely a prefix, which gives a quicker and stronger 
sound to the syllable. Vid comes from Ad, water, varied to Zd, with 
the prefix iV, aud denotes not ‘* water which whirls about,” but 
simply water. 

(23 The Ituna, Eden, is said to imply ‘‘ a gliding stream,” this is 
poetical; but 4d, water, changes to £d, Et, and Jt: ‘The augment 
On also changes to Un. The Jtuna may therefore mean the great 
water. In my former work | have found that Geamh or Geav in the 
Selgove means a branch, slip, or corner of the sea; and Zé, in Ituna, 
which means afin, may also imply a sfip or corner. ~The Ituna Estu- 
arium may therefore mean, the great slip or branch estuary, and the 
river may have been named from its harbor. The SELGOVE were 
named from living on the orth side of this harbor, as I have proved in 
my first tract. In CumBErLAND the name Cum is also corner, and 
Ber means border. So that Cumberland and Selgovia were both named 
from this corner of the sea; and the import of each of these names so 
agrecing, proves the truth of both derivations. 
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Grampian hills divide it. Here was fought the decifiye bat- 
tle between Agricola and Galgacus. The magnitude of the 
Roman camps at this days difplays their power, and their 
method of caftrametation. Where the battle was fought it 
is affirmed, that immenfe works are to be feen, which cor- 
roborate what Tacitus has affirmed. 

XXXII. The nations fubje@ to the Romans follow. From 
the Ifthmus to the Tavus, lived the Horestir. Their cities, 
which, before the wall was erected, belonged to the Damnii, 
were Alauna and Lindum; Victoria was built by Agricola on 
the Tavus, 20 miles from its mouth, 

XXXIV. Above and beyond the boundary Tavus, lived 
the Vecrurowes, or Venrreones: Their chief town was 
Orrea; their rivers fica and Tina. 

XXXV. The Tarxaxri lived on the coat beyond the Vec- 
turones, their chief town was Devana, their ftreams Deva 
and fiuma. A part of the Grampian hills here runs into the 
fea, and is called Taixalorum Promontorium. 

XXXVI. Tothe wett, beyond the Grampian chain, were 
the Vacomact. Their cities Tuefs, Tamca, and Banatia. Pto- 
roton, at the mouth of the Varar, was the chief Roman ftation. 
Their rivers were the Varar ; their boundary, the Tuefs and 
Ceinius. 

XXXVIT. Within the Vacomagi and Tavus, were the 
Damnit Avzant, fecluded by lakes and mountains, and little 
known. 

XXXVIU. Lower down on the banks of the Clotia, lived 
the ArracoTti, a nation once formidable to all Britain. 
Here is the great lake Lyncbalidor, at whofe mouth is the city 
Alcuith, built by the Romans. 

AXXIX. This province was called Vespastana; but was 
only a fhort time under the Romans. Altho’ all the land beyond 
the Ifthmus may be termed Caledonia, yet the Caledonians 
proper, lived beyond the Varar, to the weft, from which an 

accurate line points out the boundary of the Roman poffef- 
fions. The hithermoft part of the ifland was fometime pof- 
fetled by them, and the remainder, as before-mentioned, by 
barbarians. Ancient hiftory affords information thus far; 
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but beyond the Varar light becomes extinét: The thick 
woods, and continued chains of rugged hills, forbid all re- 
fearch. 

XL. Lefs confiderable people dwelt near the coaft: Of 
thefe the Cawrir lived beyond the Varar, to the river Lowa. 
In their province was the promontory Pennoxullum. 

XLI. Next come the Loci, fituated near the river Abona ; 
near the I/a were the CARNABII, the moft remote Britons. 
Britain here runs into many headlands, the chief called Vin- 
vedrum, and alfo Verubium. 

XLII. After thefe were the Carini; the Mertz were 
more inland, and nearer the Logz. In this province was the 
promontory of the Orcades; and near the iflands fo called. 
Beyond this was the Nabeus, which bounded the land of the 
Carnabiz. 

XLIII. In the lower part of this territory were feated the 
Carnonaca#, with the headland Ebudum, beyond which is a 
large bay called Volfas. In the lower part of this bay lived 
the Czrones. Beyond the Jiys the Creonzs poffeffed as far 
as the Longus. The headland from thence, wafhed by the 
fea and the bay Le/anus, is named from its people the Eripur. 


PART III, 


| scnenasieetian Attica nal 
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Tue Britons had, ‘according to Richard, 92 cities, 33 of 
which were moft celebrateda—Two Municipal (\), “Verola« 
mium (2) and Eboracum (3).—Nuwne Colonzal,(4) Londinium 
Augufta,(5) Camulodunum,(©) Geminze Martiz ; Rhutupis (7) 
#**Xs Therme Aqua Solis,(8) Ifca Secunda,(9) Deva Getica; (10) 
Glevum Claudia;(11) Lindum (12) ****, Camboricum (13) 
x*k** TEN bad the privileges of the Latian Law,(14) Durno- 
magus,(15) Cataracton, (16) Cambodunum, (17) Coccium, (18) 
Lugubalia,9) Ptoroton,(29). Viétoria,(21) Theodofia,(22) Co- 
tintum,(23) Sorbiodunum.(24)—-Twetve were ftipendiary,(25) 
Venta Silurum,(26) Venta Icenorum,(27) Venta Belgarum, (28) 
Segontium,(29) Muridunum,(3°) Ragze,(3!) Cantiopolis, (32) 
Durinum,(33) Ifca,(34) Bremenium,(35) Vindonum,(36) and 
Durobrive.(37) ‘The Romans had many cities befides ; I have 
here enumerated the more celebrated only. 


(1) Munieipia were cities which generally claimed the rights of Roman 
citizens, except rights in such laws as demanded actual residence at 
Rome. They had the option of adopting their own laws and customs. 
The cities were, (2)St. Albans, (3) York. 

(4) Colonies were entitled to different ranks and privileges. The 
ranks of those in Britain have not been ascertained. They were, 
(5) London, | (6) Colchester, (7) Richborough, (8) Bath, (9) Caerleon, 
(10) Chester, (11) Gloucester, (+2) Lincoln, (13) Chesterford. 

(14) The Latian Law was the law granted to ancient Latium, and is 
not distinctly known. The people are said to have had the right of 
following their own customs, were exempt from the Roman Pretor, 
and had the option of adopting the laws and customs of Rome. The 
towns were, (#5) Castor on the Nen, (16) Catterick, (17) Slack, (18) 
Blackrode, (19) Carlisle, (20) at Spurn Head, Eglin in Scotland, (21) 
Dealgin Ross, (22) Dumbarton, (23) Cirencester, (24) Old Sarum. 

(25) Stipendiary Towns were such as paid thcir taxes in money. 
These were, (26) Caerwent, (27) Castor near Norwich, (28) Winchester, 
(29) Caer Segont, (3°) Caermarthen, (31) Leicester, (32) Canterbury, 
(33) Dorchester, (34) Exeter, (35) Roe, or Riechester, (36) Silchester, 
(37) Rochester. 
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This. firft Iter is traceable on the Wailing-ftreet. From 
Richborough we follow it to Canterbury, whence it ran with 
the prefent road to Rochefter, leaving the ftation at Judde- 
Hill in Ofpringe on the left. It paffed the Medway at Ro- 
chefter above the bridge, and ran by Cobham Park and Shins 
glewell to Southfleet, the Vagniacis of Antonine :—thence to 
Newbury in Crayford (Noviomagus) and over the Tames to 
London. From Londen it ran north to Brockley-Hill, Ve- 
rulam, Dunftable, Fenny Stratford, Towcefter near Davens 
try, Cathorpe, Copftone, Mancefter, Wall, Oxenyate, and 
Wroxeter. Leaving: Watling-ftreet it ran by Uffington, 
Broughton, Overley, Hammer, and Sarn Bridge to Banchor 3 
and thence by Stockach and Oldford to Chefler. This road 
meeting the N. E. Watling-ftreet, led, it is faid, to Bodfart, 
thro’ Denbighfhire, to Caer Hun, and thence as ftraight as iti 
could to Segontum. 

I am now entering upon a’ difficult and laborious tafk, no 
lefs than the explanation of names not underftood in Europe 
for centuries. Antiquaries never confidered that the principal 
featutes of lands were neceffary to explain their names; and 
have left us many undefcribed ftations and diftriats. In ex- 
plaining thefe names, I may fometimes be deceived, how- 
ever carefully I have endeavoured to afcertain the features. 
There are, I allow, difadvantages to which a perfon muft be 
fubje&t, who cannot perfonally examine places; and proud 
muft induftrious, learned, and exploring antiquaries have 
been, of their fuperior information. . Without withing 
to lower their pretenfions, or to deny them this fuperiority, 
I have already proved’ that: they-have rum into manifold er- 
rors: And\I’mean further to thew, that for want'of a pre- 
vious: knowledge of'the*imports of old terms; they’ have’ hi+ 
therto been’ guided'by’ no: certain principles, in-afeertaining 
the-fituations of {tations and countries: which they have ex- 
plored. The miftakes of authors have been fuch,. that future 
generations’ will fcarcely believe that the fame men -who ‘fo 
juftly; folearnedly, and fo induftrioufly defcribed' remains, 
could Havecontrived'to commit: fo many miftakes, as to de- 
rive every towmrfrom a-wrong‘etyrmions and'trace every diftri! 
from a falfe origin, 
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Roicuarp calls thefe Iters Diapbragmata, from their fi- 
militude to the animal midriff paffing thro’ the body from 
fide to fide. 

Rhutupis is the firft city, fays our author, in the ifland of 
Britain, towards Gaul, fituate among the Cantii, oppofite to 
Gefforiagum, the port of Bononia; hence it is the moft com- 
modious paffage being 450 ftadia; or, as others will have it, 
A6 miles. 

From that city, fays he, is drawn the Roman way, called 
Guethelinga, quite to Segontium, thro’ the fpace of 324 
railes, or thereabouts. 


RHUTUPIS, Richborough, Kent. 


. This place is called by Antoninus, Rutupis Portus; by Pto- 
lemy, Rutupie and Routoupie; by Tacitus, Portus Trutulenfis ; 
by Aurofius, zhe City and Port of Rutubi; by Ammianus, 
Rbutupie Statio; by the Saxons, Reptacefter; by others, Repe 
timuth; by Alfred of Beverley, Richberge, now named Rich- 


-borough. 


The learned difagree about the place of this ftation, Sommer 
thinks it was at Sandwich, Gibfon at Stonar, and Batteley at 
Richborough. From the phrafe, ad Portum Rhutupis, it is 
fuppofed by Mr. Reynolds to be ¢owards, but not the port. 
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Various are the etymons for Rutupie : Camden and Somner 
derive it from Rhyd tufith, a fandy ford.—Batieley, the chief 
hiftorian of this ftation, fays, that our Rutupie was named 
Rutubi Portus, by Orofius and Bede, and there being a Rutude 
Portus in Gaul, he fuppofes the name of our port derived from 
it; but this author, not enquiring from whence this Gaulifh 
name was derived, has here explained nothing.—He then 
ftates, that the name came from Rbutubus, a foreign tyrant ; 
but he fhews not in this again, from whence this Rbutubus 
was named.—He next ftates, that ‘“‘ Thanet was called by the 
Britons Jnis Rubin, or Ruthina; Rbuo in their language, he 
fays, fignifies to roar, which, tho’ Camden underftands it of 
the porpoifes on the coaft, se rather applies to the waves 
which break upon it.” «If, fays the author, we compound 
the word Rbuo with Txyn, which fignifies a fhore, it gives 
a derivation of the name exactly fuitable to the defcription 
of Lucan in Lib. VI.”"—I fhall add, he further fays, the opi- 
nion of an unpublifhed author, namely, “‘ That the Rhutu- 
pian coatt is fo called from Rupes; or from Rutini, a people 
of Gaul, now Bologne.” ‘ Which affinity of the Gaelic Rue 
tini, continues this writer, and our Rutupini, feems to be 
confirmed by Malebranche,” who fays of the Ruthini, * all 
that part of the coaft which lies between Calais and Dunkirk, 
our feamen call Ruthen.’-—* Add to this, he concludes, that 
the fea coaft of Kent was called Rhutupie, and the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants Rutupi, which Ruthen, they fay, means 
a rotten fbore.” 

Regulbwm he derives from Rhag, before, and Guylpba} 
watching; or from Rbag and Goleu, The firft he renders 
“«¢ the former watch-tower ;” the fecond, “ the iouper light 
or light-houfe.” 

The above and following reveries of great men aheudartly 
fhew, that to judge of the imports of names, fome knowledge 
of their formation muft firft be acquired. We may in our 
opinions proceed according to probability, and yet fail in 
precifely rendering terms. The itinerary names are all un- 
known in origin, and have been fuppofed by Monf. Bullet to 
he for ever loft in import. I muft therefore be excufed if | 
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exhibit appropriate ctymons of a part only of thefe un- 
known terms. Strange indeed would it be, were I to fuc- 
ceed univerfally, even in our common appellations: Much more 
firange were I univerfally fuccefsful in very dificult ones.—-I 
pretend to no exclufive exemption from error. When we 
have more correct defcriptions of places, we may approxi- 
mate to more probable fources of derivations. I have ate 
tempted to give fome rules for the imports of old names: 
¥ may befides have exhibited fome appropriate meanings, 
may have removed fome difficulties, corrected {ome errors, 
elucidated fome points in hiftory and defcription, in which 
we have been widely led aftray. But. it may be faid that 
names are uncertain, and that the variations of roots are the 
fame. I allow thefe in inftances where the features of nature 
are unknown; but where thefe are manifeft, like fituations 
take like, or fynonymous names; and the difficulties arife 
moftly from ignorance of natural fituations, and from apply- 
ing unappropriate terms. The variations of roots are many in 
every diftri&. Ihave referred largely to thofe for water in my 
firft work: The like reference is made to thofe for hills, &e, 
in this treatife; and the reader muft expect to encounter dif- 
ficulties in afcertaining rationally the import of aname, JI 
have waded thro’ more than a thoufand of thefe appellations; 
and fhould I have miftaken five out of teu, I fhall hold my. 
felf excufeable for refcuing the other five from obfcurity. 

The ancient fituation of this haven will be found in Bat- 
teley, in Somner, in the Archzologia, and in Hiftories -of 
Kent. Dr. Stukeley has given a plate of Richborough. The 
prefent name is derived by Somner from the Saxon word 
Hricge Dorfum; But this etymon, like the before-mentioned, 
will be found inapplicable. 

The word Rbut, or Ryt, in Rutupie, comes from Rut, or 
Rote, as in Rutland, and implies a road, either for fhips, or 
for travellers, The letter 4 in the Gaelic, implies an hill, 
as it does in Abury, written and pronounced alfo Aubury, 
4u changes to Av, in Aventinus, one of the hills of Rome ; 
at alfo changes to 4d, in the 4ba, a mountain of Armenia ; 
it likewife changes to 4p, in the Apalachian Mountains; and 
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in the Appenines; to Ub, in Ubea; ‘to Up, in Upton, Up- 
land, ‘&c.; and to Up and Ub, in Rhutupie and Rutubize. 

The ‘words Jn ‘and En are Gaelic for land; ‘and Rut, or 
Ruth, being road, the word Ruthen mentioned above, inftead 
of thé rotten foore, implies the road land, The channel was 
anciently called the road, and the land upon its border, the 
road land. 

Rhutupie was-an haven with two entrances or roads; the 
one from ‘the mouth of the Tames, and the other from the 
Channel: The Haven having two roads, and a hill on each 
entrance; and Rut being road, and Ub or Up, hill, the plural 
word Rbutupie, or Rutubie, became the name of thefe hill 
yoads: The ‘particular names of the two fortreffes or towns 
taking denomination from fituations, were nearly the fame ; 
and were varied only by fynonymes to diftinguith their differ- 
intg features. Accordingly Rich, in Richborough, from Rerc, 
or Reik, implies a reach or road, and Borough the fame as Up: 
But as Borough isa name which implies border camp, a great 
hill, a camp, or atown; Richborough may mean the road 
border, the road hill, the road camp, or the road town. 

In like manner -Reg, or Rec, in Regulbium, from Aeic, 
implies’a reach or road: Ub taking L euphonioufly, becamie 
Ulb: Ium, ov Um, in Gaelic means about, has often in 
old names been rendered border, and anfwers to Er, in Re- 
culver. This place was called by the Saxons Raculf-ceafter ; 
and from a monaftery there fometimes Raculf-Minfler. ‘* Nor 
is that sparcel of evidence, fays Mr. Sumner, refulting from 
and couched in the prefent and forepaft name of the place to 
be slighted, efpecially that more ancient name of it in the 
Saxon times, Raculf, altered fince into Raculfre and Reculure, 
and (which it now bears) Reculver, none of which but do 
retain a grand fmack, and quantity of that Roman name Re- 
gulbiam.” 

Reptacefler I hall omit to confider, as it contains no, fmack 
of the old word. 

The word Gulba implies mouth, and the Saxons feem to 
have tranflated Regulbium Nordmuth, I have given it ano- 
ther meaning. 
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Dr. Harris on Haiah, conceived that S was often ufed by 
northern nations as an initial, becaufe they could not fo wel] 
** get out of their mouths” fome words without the affiftance 
of this prefix. Tacitus perhaps reafoned the fame on the 
letter 7, when he wrote Rutubia Trutulum. Archdeacon 
Batteley, however, fuppofes that this laft was derived by Ta- 
citus from the trouts in the harbor; ‘ where,’ adds he, te 
adopt the words of Alain de Lifle, * the trout entering the falt 
water is baptifed in the fea, and affumes the name of falmon.” 


CANTIOPOLI, or DUROVERNO, M.P; to. 
Canterbury 10, 


Mr. O'Halloran derives Kent from Cceann-tir, Lambarde 
from Camc, aleaf. Camden fuppofes it to come from fitua- 
tion, and to mean a corner. But to Ceann, an head, a T is 
often added to ftrengthen the found of the word; and hence 
Ceant, Kant, or ‘Kent, may mean head. But we know that 
Can implies alfo a lake or ftream, and in Canterbury this 
word is written Cant. Er, generally in our old terms, im- 
plies border, and Bury is camp or fortrefs; and hence Can- 
terbury means the ftream border camp. Durovernum has been 
rendered, from Durwhern, a rapid river; but the import of 
this name is nearly the fame as Canterbury. Cant-wara-byrig, 
which comes from Cant, a ftream; Wara, border, (derived 
from Er or Ar, with prefixed); and Byrig, a border for- 
trefs, is rendered by our authors the Kenti/b Men's City: And 
Cant-guar-landt, another name which implies the head border 
land, is faid to mean the Kenti/b Men's Land. Thefe are 
fome of our quaint expofitions, which are filly from their 
truifms, or laughable from their miftakes. Durnovernum, 
from Dur, water, and Vern, a-contraGtion of Veren, border 
land, was an ancient and confiderable ftation of the Romans, 
and has many remains of that people. 
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DUROLEVO, M.P. 12. 
Fudde-FHill, in Ofpringe, 12. 

In 1809 I fent a paper to the Monthly Magazine. concern- 
ing this ftation, Antiquaries were then divided in opinion as 
to its fituation, from the copies of Antoninus not agreeing in 
their numbers. Camden, Lambarde, and Gale had fixed it at 
Lenham; Gibjfen and Gough at Bapchild; Stukeley and Talbot 
at Charing, or Sittingbourne. Horfley, Ward, and Baxter at 
Milton, or the neighbourhood of Faverfham. Burton, Som- 
1ér, Batteley, Thorpe, Reynolds, and Stillingfleet at Newing- 
ton: Hafied conceived that either Newington or Ofpringe 
was the place, tho’ he modeftly declined giving either the 
preference. 
People of the next century will fcarcely believe that no 
mode, except meafuring by the chain or the yard for the im- 
ports of names, had, ere now, with any fuccefs taken place, 
They will not conceive that defcriptive terms, which were 
every day in our mouths, ‘could have been fo long unnoticed 
in their natural imports; and they will view with wonder 
this lift of great men, who could fo long be content with 
letting thefe terms remain in obfcurity. But let us attend to 
our derivation. The word Dur, is water; Leim or Leiv, ge- 
nerally written Lim, Liv, or Lev, is Gaelic for an harbor or 
afpring. This name will therefore imply the water {pring 
fettlement: And in this parifh of Ofpring rifes the ftream 
which gave it name, and’ which runs into the Swale. The 
Saxons who in numberlefs inftances tranflated old names by 
other Gaelic words, rendered Dur by the word Os, as they 
did the Ure at York by the name Ofe or Oufe. Lev they 
tranflated by the Saxon word Spring, and hence the name 
Ofpringe, or Ofefpringe. The uncertainty then of the place of 
this {tation ceafes with our acquaintance with the old me- 
thod of refolving names. 


DURORRIVIS, M.P. 16. Rochefter 16. 


Durbri was the old name of this place, in which Bri is hill, 
and contrary to the affertions of all our writers, who often 
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introduce a good ftory, where they do not comprehend words, 
this term hath nothing in it implying a ford, and means only 
the water hill, water fort, or water camp. Hrofeceafter, or 
Roveceafter, comes from Amb, Av, or Ov, and like Iv, in 
river, ‘takes an R, which was formerly afpirated. The word 
sheans alfo the river camp. 


LONDINIO, M. P. 27. London. 


Lon implies a lake, a ftream, or a marfh; and Din or Don? 
Jand or camp. Various are the ftories detailed on thefe 
words; but I have feen no one who has rendered this eafy 
name rightly. ‘This town has been confidered by many, and 
formerly by myfelf, belonging to Caffibelan; but Caffibela- 
nus took his name from the Caflii; and his chief city muft 
have been among that people, and not in the territories of the 
‘Trinobantes. This then is an infuperable objetion to Lon- 
‘don, and fixes this city perhaps from fituation, and its natu- 
ral features, given by Czfar, at Verulam. 


SULLONACIS, M.P. 12. Brockley-Fiill. 


Sullonac has been derived from Caffibcllann. The reader 
will find this derivation in Baxter, Stukeley, and others. 
Mr. Sharpe, formerly of Brockley-Hill, ereéted an handfeme 
obelifk, with an infcription to this purport. But we every 
where encounter abfurdities. The word Sav or Sabb, was 
the fea, but it meant allo fummer. Rian, in Ptolemy’s Sabrina, 
or Sabriana, meant the road: And the Sabriana meant the fea 
road. The word Saet, from Saod or Sead,. was track; and 
imftead of rendering the land on the Severn, the fea track, 
the Saxons tranflated it Sumerfaet, or the fummer-track.— 
Caffibellan, or Cafivellann, may be deduced from Caff2, a 
fiream, Bel or Vel, border, and Lann, land: He was named 
the fiream lander, and was the chief of the Caflii—Sudlonac 
comes from Sw/, an hill.—Hz/] is often written Hull, as at 
Aull Bifhop, called alfo Hi// Bifhop, The'Gaelic had no H, 
but often wrote S in its flead; and hence Mu/J and Sui/ be- 
came fynonymes for hill: Tonac, Vouac, and Onac, meant 
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¢amp; and this name could ‘not be derived from ‘Cafibelanus, 
Brockley comes from Braighe, Braiche, or Brock, an hill, and 
Ley, land. 


VEROLAMIO, M. P. 9. 
Verulam, near St. Albans. 


‘The hiftorian of St. Albans fays, “* As for Verulam it is 
quite uncertain whence it derived its name, for tho’ the Bri- 
tifh tongue has Ffér for ftrong; and altho’ there was a town 
in Italy, not far from Rome, among the Hernici, called Ve- 
ruiz, I will not affirm either of thefe to be the origin of Ve- 
rulam.” Again he writes, that “ Czefar fays the maritime 
parts of Britain were chiefly inhabited by people from Gaul 
and the Belg, who called their new towns and habitations 
by the names of thofe places which they had left. We can- 
not difcern any marks of this, fays Mr. Newcome, in Veru- 
Jam, nor find any name in Gaul that bears a refemblance to 
it: And therefore it is probably of Britifh origin; and as 
that language has in it the word Bérf, fignifying a fpear, 
and Lian, denoting a place for fuch particular ufes, it is pof- 
fible that the firft Britith name might fignify fomething mi- 
litary, a place of arms, efpecially if Caflibellanus, the king 
and general againft Czefar, had here his place and refidence.” 

Mankind revere the ancients, generally concede to their 
opinions, and often believe their ftories. But Mr. N. isnot 
here difpofed to agree altogether with Cefar, who never con- 
templates the ground he ftands upon, when he enquires inte 
the antiquity ofits name. Mr. N. fuggets that Ffér, ftrong, 
is Britith, and hints at the fame time that Verulam may be 
derived as Verule, near Rome. Like Cefar, he here forgets 
to look at home; and like Cefar too he feems to think, that 
this place may be explained, by the name of a foreign place 
unexplained. 

Verulam is no doubt an appellation of fome obfcurity ; but 
authors have drawn its origin from fuch uncertain premifes, 
that darknefs is made perfe¢tly vifible in its defcent.—The 
word Ver is border, U/ is lake or water, and Lana, land; and 
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the water border Jand feems to be the import of Verolamium. 
It was named by the Saxons Verlan, or Verlamceafter. The 
letter N often changed to M, and hence this laft name meant, 
the border land camp. This is fuppofed to have been the 
town of Caffibellanus which was taken by Cefar, and which 
was defended bv woods and marfhes. <‘‘ In Nero's time it 
was eftcemed a municipium, and great remains have been 
found here. It was fituated on an eafy afcent, and towards 
the eaft had a large mere.” 


‘DUROCOBRIVIS, M. P. 12. Dunfiable. 


Dunftable and the forts around it, are the Durocobrive of 
the Itinerary, altho’ various writers conceive that Durocobrive 
has been tranfpofed, and that it fhould follow Magiovinnium, 
Magiovinnium, accounted Dunftable, hath been traced from 
Maes and Gwin, two Welch words, and rendered the white 
camp, or the white feld. Our old antiquaries acquiefcing in 
this Welch refembliance, fixed Magintum on the chalk hill 
or plain of Dunftable ; but where to place Durocobrius, oy 
Durocohrive, was a difficulty. Mr. Gale, by a traverfe from 
the direct line, carried it to Hertford; but here his diftance 
failed was too great: Dr. Stukeley therefore took his depar- 
ture from the main road, to Berkhampftead. But the white 
€amp, and the white field, fatisfied not when Richard's edi- 
tion of the Itinerary appeared : For this too corroborated the 
fiatement of Antonine. Still, however, authors continued to 
fuppofe that thefe names were tranfpofed, and the old camp 
is ftill called in the great map of Hertfordthire, Magiovinnium, 
So little have antiquaries attended to this neceflary part of 
their tafk, the analyfing of the old names for the features 
ef nature, that the roots and ferviles in thefe appellations 
have been unknown for ages; nor have authors underftood 
that the prefent names, where altered, were univerfally meant 
to be tranflations of older ones.—But to return, Duracobrius 
eomes from Du, land, Roc, a plain, and Bri, an hill. All 
our writers have been at a lofs for Brius, which is here 
changed in the ablative plural to Brivis; and they have unj. 
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verfally rendered it a bridge or a ford: But no proof more is 
neceflary, than the explanation here given, to fhew, that they 
have in this word been all miftaken; and if more proof be 
required, we ftate—that at Dunftable, no water, no bridge, 
nor ford, is to be found; and that the appellation of plaiz 
land bill, or bills, faits exaCtly the fituation, 

To the tranflation Dunftable we now attend, Dun hath been 
derived from Dun, a robber. The word Dun hath been exe 
plained in the 5th eflay. A market for the public expofure 
of goods, was, by a northern nation, named a Stapel; and 
the Saxons are fuppofed to have ufed the word in this fenfe, 
in tranflating names of places ending in Staple or Stable. But 
a more ridiculous fuppofition can fcarcely be imagined, altho” 
it hath paffed as truth for ages.—The word Tabb, Tav, or 
Tab may imply the ocean or water, and by a comparifon of 
furfaces, a level, or plain. This alfo obtains with the word 
“#quor, wherein from a level, the fea is inferred. I have 
fhewn in this and my former work that Ur is fometimes 
changed to U7 and O/7, Ur means border land, land, or bor 
der. And as Ur is a variation of Er, border; fo O/ is only a 
variation of E/, in tabel or table. The word tabel or table 
therefore implies the plain land: and Dunffable will be an 
exact tranflation of Durocobrius, I fhall juft add, that we 
have a table bill at the Cape of Good Hope ; and land called 
table Jand in various parts of the globe. The fituation of 
Barnftaple is on a plain exa@ly correfponding with the expla- 
nation here given, 

The term Mad, in Madning Bower, or Madbin, or Maiden 
Bower, and in Madning Money; names of the old camp, and 
of the money found in this place, the etymons of which are 
unknown, is derived from Mads, ahillor plain. Ning, Ing, 
and En, imply land. Bower may come from Ber, or Bor, 
border; or be a corruption of Bor, a camp, or of Burg, a 
fort or village. Maiden Bower will then mean the plain or 
hill land, border, camp, or fort. Madning Money, the hill-or 
plain land money. 
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MAGIO-VINNIO, M. P. 12. 
Old Fields, near Fenny Stratford. 


We now vifit Magiovinnium, to fee whether it means the 
white plain, or the white Siglds, or not.—The: word Magh; 
Gaelic for a plain, may be derived from the root Aighe, am 
hill, and.may be rendered, perhaps, hi}l.or plain. The letter 
Mis often prefixed to terms of'magnitude-in defcription, and! 
it is worthy of remark, that many of the roats for hitls. and 
plains are the fame. The reafon of this coincidence is, that 
many words imply depth as well as height; and that the-tops 
of hills or elevated lands, as well.as bottoms, often contain: 
level, grounds.—Vim, in. Magio-vinnium, is written Nin, in: 
Magio-ninium, and Ins; in Magintum, all of which are names’ 
for-this ftation. When a fyllable ends. with a vowel, and: a 
vowel-is to begin. another, a.confonant is generally prefixed in old 
names, to ftrengthen the pronunciation. Thus the people called 
by Tacitus, Trznoantes, are alfo written Trinovantes and Trino= 
bantes. ‘The fyllables Vzx, Nin, and In, from what has been 
faid may be fynonymes, and each mean land. But the pre- 
fent. name is faid'to be tbe Old Fields, or Auld Fields, andito' 
be at:a little diftance from Fenny Stratford; This:tranflation 
of, Auld Felds was derived from Magh, aplain or field. Fin;. 
here land; or, perhaps. hill land; was miftaken by, the Saxons 
for. Fron, old; and the mifapplication of;the terms. as‘a-tran{ 
lation of Magintum is obvious; and yet it is evident that)this: 
people derived their improper name from Magiovinaium, 


LACTORDORO; M:P. 16. 
Locefter, or Towce/fer. 


This famous old ftation,is. generally derived by.antiquaries- 
from Lach, a ftone, and Dour; water.—By, Monf. Bullet, in; 
his. Celtic Dictionary, from, Lach, a ftone, and Torri; to-cuti 
Mr. Hals, in {peaking of Whitftone, in Cornwall, fays, «It: 
was taxed in Doomfday by the name of Whitefan; which, 
as I apprehend, he continues, hath myftery in it, and refers 
not to any common fione in the parifh, but to the words of our 
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Saviour to’ the Seven Churches of Afia."—“< To him that 
overcometh will I give a white fone, and in the ftone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth faving he that received 
it,” 

I may fuppofe from the above that the water fone, the to 
cut a flone, and the white fione of the Revelations, did clearly 
appear juft explanations to thefe authors: But to other men, 
poffefling only the common powers of difcrimination, and 
being unable to encounter myfteries, they may not be fo eafily 
underftood : I will beg leave therefore to give another expla- 
nation.of Lactodorum. The word Lac is lake or ftream in 
various places; Lacfo isthe ablative. ‘The term Dor, implies 
often an inclofed border or camp: But taking the aforefaid 
ending Zo for an inflection of Tau, water or ftream, the 
Saxons tranflated the name of this place To, Tow, and Tofe- 
ecafier, or the water camp. In this, however, they have 
drepped Lac, and taken its ablative ending as their tranfla- 
tion. It, appears, notwithftanding, highly probable, that 
TLocefter, or Towcefter, is the fite of this old ftation: for when 
we confider that this place lies on the Watling-ftreet, that,its 
diftance agrees with, one of the numbers in Antonine, and 
that, the ending in Ceafer generally denotes a camp; we may. 
perhaps.rightly fix La€todorum at Towcefter, where authors 
report, that the remains of.a camp have been difcovered. 


ISANTA-VARITA and BENNA-VENNA, M-P. 72. 
Burrow-Hill. 


Ifanna-varia, unknown in import, I explained in. ano- 
ther publication:* I have in the following corrected my. 
former, labour.—It is derived from Js, water, An, a diminu- 
tive, and Varia, from Bar.or Var, an head or hill. Daventry 
cames from Dav, a ftream, Ez, a diminutive, and Tre, write 
ten for Tir or Ter, land. 

BuckfestRre, in Doomfday, is now Buckfafitricu ; in which 
Leigh, implying land, has been fubitituted 7 Tre. But 


* Monthly Magazine, where I endeavoured to Beis the names of 
several stations, 
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Tre was in this word pronounced Ter or Tir, which is Gaelic 
for Jand. It is, however, pronounced T7e, in Cornwall and 
other places; and is faid to mean ‘‘ a town, a village, or 
gentleman’s feat;” and Dr. Pryce calls it ‘‘ an original word.” 
But houfes borrowed their names from the common names of 
land, and land itfelf is the import of Ton or Town. When 
we fpeak of our houfes we ftill call them our lands; and the 
King’s towns are called Terre-Regis. I have thus explained 
the little word Tre, which, tho’ only a mole-hill, has long 
been accounted a mountain. 

Janna-varia might take its name partly from a {pring on 
Burrow-Hill, where was the original fite of this ftation. 
Burrow is a name, to which we have every day fome 
reference, tho’ we have never analyfed it—The words 
Berry, Bury, Borow, Borough, and Burrow, have been un- 
known in their original and various fignifications to all our 
writers.—ZJ or Y is Gaelic for little; and the diminutives 
of Bear, Ber, Bor, and Bur; border, head, &e. im gene- 
ral ufe, are Berry and Bury. Berry, when referred to the 
tops of hills, may be derived from the Gaelic word Bearradb. 
Bir or Ber, water; .and Bar, or its infleCtion Ber, an head, 
&e. may alfo in compofition of names, be found with dimi- 
nutive endings. Berry, taken for granted as implying top, 
and being found in naines which bave referred to fomething 
in bottoms, has been {uppofed by Kennet, Spelman, and other 
antiquaries, to have implied tops and bottoms: But neither 
is implied in this word further than it means /7td/e top, little 
border, /ittle ftream, /ittle bottom, &c. 

The words Berry, Bury, Borow, Burrow, and Borough, 
are faid to have originally meant hill; but as etymologifts 
have been unacquainted with the roots of words, they have 
been unable to account for this meaning.—Ber, Bor, or Bur 
are then derived in their roots from J, an hill or rifing ground, 
pronounced 4u, and changed to 4r, Er, and Ur: Thefe words 
are from the Gaelic, and imply border, rifing ground, or 
hill; and with B prefixed, the fame as mentioned of B and 
P in the 5th eflay: To thefe, if we add the diminutive Y, 
we have the word Berry or Bury, Or, Er, and Ur then may 
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be head, brink, ‘or border, to which B has been prefixed in 
Bor, Ber; and Bur.—After R, the letters D and 7’ were 
fometimes added to ftrengthen the found, and hence the 
word Bord is Gaelic for border.—The vowels E, O,‘and U, 
often changed to / or Y; and hence Byr was likewife in com- 
pofition border. I have fhewn that Ic may imply border 
Jand; and /g willimply the fame, and this being often the 
fituation of banks, of maunds, and fortreffes, the compound 
word Byrig became a name for a raifed border or a fortrefs.— 
But Acha or Ach, a mound, would change to Agh, to Ugh, 
and to Ougb, and imply in old names the fame as Igbh,—Bur 
or Bor, in Borow, Burow, or Borough, is derived as above ; 
but Ox or Ow is often an augment, as in the Danou, namea@ 
by the Romans Danubius; and the difference between our 
Berrys and Burrows in this cafe will be, that the firft are ges 
nerally {mall hills,. or hills with {mall tops; and the fecond 
are fometimes larger, or hills with larger tops. Thefe of old 
were fortified or walled, were places of fafety, were accounted 
caftles and camps, from camps of old being formed upon 
them; and in procefs of time, all fortified or walled towns, 
being places of fafety, were, according to law writers, named 
Boroughs: Laftly, Boroughs being places of Jofety, the name 
was transferred from the places to the people, who became {afe- 
guards of each other; and bodies of ten families, who be- 
came fuch fafeguards, were at length called boroughs. I 
have now explained thefe terms in the beft manner I can. 
Bennaventa or Bennavenna, alfo unknown in import, 
comes from Beinn, an headland; and since Vand B, as letters, 
have the fame power, Venna or Venta is derived from the 
fame: But camps of old being fixed on heads, Venta, near 
Norwich, was tranflated Caftor or Caiftor, which is camp ; 
and hence Bennaventa may mean the head Jand camp. But as 
Ya was a plural ending, I fhould not be furprifed if this word 
alfo implied the head land camps. | 
Camps, forts, towns, villages, and refting places took the 
ancient names of the lands on which they ftood, and hence we 
have feldom any particular names for thefe in very ancient 
appellations, The word Zon, originally land, was” given 
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as a name to. the ereGtions upon it. is, Gaelic for an bill, 
is alfo the name of a fort. The word Ham, originally bor- 
der, has been ufed for village, town, &c. Cofan implies a 
footway, in which Cos is foot, and An, the land or road. 
Greaflann is an inn; and this word literally means a gueft- 
houfe, in which Lan implies land, as well as houfe. I 
have, in the 3d effay, fhewn that Arm in Armin, means the 
army, and Iv, the land or road. Hence then words for land 
or border land, were chofen for names of roads and of inns: 
And In or Inn too, was thus adopted : For an ian bou/e means 
a road houfe; and by the fuppreffion of houfe, Jnn itfelf be- 
came the name for a road houfe, or for a houfe of accommo- 
dation. In like manner Viz or Ven, being ufed the fame as 
In, as fhewn in Magio Vinnio, would naturally imply the 
fame. To the letter Na T was often added, and hence Ven 
became Vent. To the ftrong ending in T an 4 was fometimes 
annexed to recover the voice from dwelling on the fylable; 
and. hence Venta is an Ina in the Spanifh, and in that language 
$t alfo means a fale for goods, or a place of fale for them. 
From the Ventas being refting places, inns, or places of acs 
commodation, paflage, trade, &c. fome of them became 
towns, forts, and camps, as our Venta Belgarum, Venta Silus 
rum, and Venta dcencrum; names which have perhaps never 
been rightly underftood, rendered, or traced. 

This word has been fuppofed to mean “‘ Benavon, or the 
head of the river,” by Pennant and others, from the Nen run- 
ning underneath this hill, But Benna and Venna are mott 
likely diftiné& words, at leaft intended to be of different 
meanings. If we fuppofe this term originally divided into 
Benn and Aven, even then the tranflation of thefe authors 
will be wrong: For .4ven will mean what it is here, the little 
water. Suppofing Aven then to import this, Bennavenna will 
imply the fame as J/zunavaria, and will be another name for 
the fame place. On the contrary, if Bennavenna fhould 
have been a camp, nearer the ftreet as many fuppofe, then I 
fhould not look for a tranflation of fannavaria in this name, 
nor place its fite on Burough-Hill. But I conceive, as Beinn 
implies an heady and Varia the fame, that Burrow-hill is the 
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place meant in both words; and unlefs there had been two 
fuch heads as thefe names demand, nearly in the fame place, 
which is not the cafe, I cannot imagine that thefe two like 
names refer to more than one headland; and fo authors have 
given themfelyes much unneceflary trouble, to diftinguith 
one of thefe names from another, where no ‘difference could 
take place, 

Bennaventa then may imply the head land camps as above- 
mentioned, and take in all within the range of this old fet- 
tlement or hill, But there is one part of thefe works which 
antiquaries fuppofe to have been Bennavenna, and which 
they call Burnt Walls; and here again they miftake in fixing 
the name to this particular fpot: For Burnt Walls too is a 
name which may refer to all the works on this hill, We 
have in Effex Burntwood, named alfo Brentwood. Ber is 
fometimes written Bre, and hence Ber-en, head or hill land, 
has been in various iaftances contratted to Bern and Burn, 
and changed to Bren: To the ending in Na T was often. 
added, and hence Burnt and Brent in the names of places. 
The word Wali comes from Balla, changed to Walla and Wail, 
and means a wall, fortrefs, or camp. Jails is the plural, 
which with Burnt or Brent will imply the headland walls or 
camps, and which is what Bennaventa may import. 


TRIPONTIO, M.?. 12. Cathorf. 


This has been accounted a Roman name for three bridges, 
** But it is not to be imagined, fays Dr. Stukeley, that the 
Romans won!d make.a bridge over this rill, or one fo entirely 
large as to denominate the town.” The Doétr, therefore, 
among others, gives another derivation and fails. Tvi may 
be derived as Tri, habitation, or as Tre, from Tir or Ter, or 
it may come from Triath, and this from Aithe or Ai, an hill. 
Pont is an old word for point. Rugby, accounted this ftation 
by Horfley, was called in D. Day Rocheberrie ; but the diftance 
from Benonis is too great; and its names agree not with Tri- 
pontium. Lilborn is therefore faid by authors to be the place ; 
but tho’ caftles, trenches, pavements, &c. remain here; and 
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53 
the diftarice is not fo wide as Rugby; yet its name agrees not 
with Tripontium. Shaughwell, Showel, or Shovel is likewife 
{tated to have been this ftation, and this name might better 
agree with the old Celtic one; but the diftance here is too 
little, At Cathorp thére are remains, and this place and Lil- 
born are accounted one fettlement. I fhall therefore attend 
to Cathorp only. In compofition, the roots for land take 
many prefixes: And as On, land, takes D in Don; fo Or, 
border or point, takes a D in Appledore, and other names on 
borders. - Moreover Ham, border, takes a P in Hamp-thire. 
In like manner Dor, ufed as the border or point, has a P added 
in: Duffeldorp: But Dorp and Thorp are the fame; and each 
originally meant the border, point, &c. Cathorp is on the 
Watling-ftreet, at a proper ‘diftance from Benonis. Caz or 
Cat may imply hill, or be a fynonyme of Trz, in Tripontium, 
Thorp is a fynonyme of Pont, the remainder of the term. 
Cauthorp, Catthorp, or Cathorp may theretore be a tranflation 
of this ftation. Thus have I attempted another unknown 
term, but the reader may conceive that the exact place of 
this {tation is as yet not afcertained. 
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BENONIS, 9. Copfton. 


Benon, from Beinn, an head, and Oz, land, implies the 
headland. This ftation is or was in the parith of Cop/fon, 
which is a tranflation, and means alfo the head land. 

-At the place where the fofle croifes the Watling-ftrect, 
there is erected an handfome obelitk, with a Latin infcription 
purporting that the Venones here kept their quarters. The in- 
{criptions at Brockley-hill, and at this place, are not the only 
fariciful monuments, arifing from mifconceptions of ancient 
terms. -Benon and Venon, being names for headland, and 
this headland .being the chief in the middle of the kingdom, 
-it took its name from the principal features of the country. 


MANDUESSEDO,* M.P. 12. | 
Mancefter, Warwick. ° 


Is faid to be derived “ from a quarry of free-ftone which 
lies near it, and to have been given from the ftone there dug 
and hewed: For it is ftated by Camden, that in the Britith, 
Maen is a ftone, and Fofward, digging; and thefe joined to- 
gether, are conceived aptly to exprefs Mandueffedum.” But 
I fee no conne&tion between digging and ftone, and the 
features of this ftation. Digging and ftone imply, neither 
hill, valley, plain, ftream, camp, nor manfion, nor can the 
derivation of any thing referring to other features of nature 
be deduced from them. The word Mon, varied to Man, may 
imply an hill, and Sed, a feat, camp. or ftation. The Saxons 
tranflated it the hill camp, in which they rendered only the 
above fyllables, and from which I fuppofe that the word may 
have been written by the Romans Mandufedo, and that the 
Saxons fuppofed Dz or D the ending only of Maz. 


ETOCETO, M.P. 16. Wall, Staffordfhire. 


This place may have been named Efoc, and is not fully 
tranflated by the Saxons in Wal. Et is derived from chithe, 
an hill, which changes to 4i¢ and Et, Oc means the land or 
fortrefs, and the word the hill land, or hill camp. all 
comes from Bal/a, a fortrefs, and not from the old walls of 
the place as all our writers imagine. 

If Etoceto come from Etocet or Etofet, Et will be derived as 
before. Cet, Set, or Sed means as in the laft, the feat, the 
camp, or ftation. 


PENNOCRUCIO, M.P. 12. Perhaps Brewood, . 


A Welfh gentleman of Mr. Reynolds's acquaintance ren- 
dered this word by Pen-crych, which implied he conceived @ 
rough bead, The fituation of Pennocrucio is unknown, and 

* The Essedum was a war chariot, to which tbis camp may have 


been likened; or rather perhaps the war chariot may have taken its 
fame from a word for a camp. 
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Pen-cruc will be found to have other meanings, and thefe to 
exprefs more appropriately the features of nature, than rough 
bead.— Penkridge has been accounted the place; but this town 
‘is two miles at leaft from the road, and on a marth; agrees 
not with the name; nor does the diftance anfwer to the Iter. 
Pennocrucio is further ftated by authors to be on the Penk, 
from which they fuppofe it took its name.—The word Pen is 
head: Cruc may come from Crioch, an end or territory. Near 
High-gate we have Cruc-End, in which End is the fame as 
Cruc. Croc is alfo horn, and Cruche, in Doomfday Book, So- 
merfet, is now called Crewk-born, Hence Pennocrucio means 


‘the head land end, or the head land territory. 


The only town which anfwers to diftances in this Iter, and 
which has any remains, is Brewood, in Doomfday “ Breude.” 
** Which place is faid in Gough’s Camden to have been an 
old Roman city, and in plowing the fields, that they fre- 
quently find Roman coins, and other antiquities.” 

It was anciently common to call old camps, battle places 
and war places. The word Crioch alfo means war, and hence 
the war head land, or the head land camp, may have been 
the import of Pennocrucio. I have now given my reader all 
the information I can on this name, leaving him to adopt or 
reject whatever he pleafes in his fearch of Pennocrucio. 

The fituation of Brewood is tome unknown; I cannot 
therefore compare its features with names: But Bre implies 
an head land.—From whence Ude is derived is not fo eafily 
traced, for I do not conceive that it meant a wood: Sup- 
pofing it then to imply the fame as Cruc, an end, it may have 
come from Odb, changed to Udb, which means the fharp 
end or point of any thing. But Ude may be a contradtion of 
Unde, which may be an infle€tion of a word for land,, or may 
come from Ad, water, changed to Ud, or Ude, in either of 
which cafes it will not anfwer to Crue, an ‘end, tho’ it may 
defcribe the fituation of Breude. Thefe particulars are ftated 
to promote further examination. 1 have feen no author whe 
fuppofes this to be the old town; and yet there is no other 
place befides, which anfwers in fituation, in name, in dif- 
tance, and in remains, to Pennecrucio. 


UXACONIO, M.P. 12. Place uncertain. 


Ts fcarcely traceabJe_in fituation, fo compleatly has Vulcan 
filled the country. Uvaconio is faid to be Oken-yate, or Red- 
‘Hill, near Okenyate.—Uzx is water, 4 may mean hill, or be 
a contraCtion of An, a diminutive, or of 47, land; or which 
is moft likely, be a Roman termination. Con or Cun, from 
En, ufually varied to Ox or Un, (as in Ton or Tun, land), 
means in Manecunium or Man-chefter, the camp: In Uri- 
tonium, in which Ur is border, it meant alfo camp: It will 
therefore mean in Ura-conium, the camp \ikewife; and the 
whole word Uxaconium will imply, the water camp.—Okem- 
yate agrees not with diftances, nor does the name feem to 
correfpond with Ujaconium, ‘* Red-Hill” feems to anfwer no 
better, and unlefs fome name of a manor, in which thefe 
places lie, fhould convey the fenfe of the old name, T think 
we fhould hefitate about the fite of this ftation. I mutt 
therefore here allow the obligations which exploring antiqua- 
ries have laid me under, in giving me fufficient data in other 
inftances to proceed upon; and wifh future travellers more 
fuccefs in defcribing the fites of old camps, and in fearching 
for their ancient names. 


VIRICONIO, or URICONIO, M.P.11. = Wroxeter. 


We unfortunately run to the Antipodes for the names of 
places, and overlook the real fituations, Uriconium has been 
derived from the Wrekin, tho’ this hill is at fome diftance 
from it, and hath been called by the Saxons Wrekinceafter. 

«It is impoflible, fays Mr. Gough, to look at the fituation 
of Wroxeter under the preeminent Wrekin, and not be con- 
vinced that its name is to be derived from this natural pyra-e 
mid, and that the Romans adopted a Britifh name in their 
pronunciation of Uriconium, Wriconium, fynonymous to the 
prefent Wrekin, q.d. Wrekinceatter.” | 
Mr. Whitaker differs from all other antiquaries in this 
name, and by fplitting the firft fyllable of Uriconium, makes 
its etymon Y Ricon Caer-~the city of Kings. 
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Appellations adopted as etymons are often diverting ; and 
changes of names to fanciful peculiarities are generally amu- 
fing: I could quote inapplicable terms to enliven our {tory ; 
but I cannot always pafs them by without examination. Uri- 
conium muft therefore be analyfed. Its defcent muf not be ad- 
mitted to reft on imagination, nor allowed to be capricioufly 
diffec&ted, or whimfically disjointed.— Old names defcribe fitua- 
tions :—~And the fite and name of Uriconium fuit not the fea- 
tures and name of the Wrekin. ‘The Saxons indeed, as well 
as our own writers, fuppofed that the Wrekin gave name to 
this famous old town.—The reader has often found thefe 
people mifiake; and I muft again prove them, not to be 
infallible guides. The imports of thefe old names then fhall 
decide this point; and kere I have no uncertain terms to 
explain. 

One of the fides of Uriconium lays on the border of the Se- 
vern, anéther on a fmall rivulet; and like many other Ro- 
man ftations, it was fituated near the confluence of the two 
ftreams.—The word Ur means border or point, On is land, 
and with C prefixed it implies inclofed land or camp: The 
word means, what it really was, the camp of the point or 
border. 

Let us now fee what the Wrekin means. The word Bre is 
hill: It comes from Braighe or Breghe, pronounced and writ- 
ten Bre and Bri, Its root is Aighe or Eighe, an hill.—G in 
old terms is often changed to C—Thus Blaighe, an hill, is 
often changed to Black, as in Blaigdon, written alfo Black- 
down. have referred to fuch changes in the river Dee. 
Breghe then in like manner will change to Breg or Brec; and 
as B often changes to V, and this to W,* Breg and Brec will 
change to Wreg and Wrec in old names, We have accordingly 
Wreg-Hill, in Northumberland, where Weg means hill, and 
the fame as Wrec or Wrek, in the Wrekin. The word In is 
Jand, and Wrekin will imply, what it is, tbe Lill or bead land. 
From this it is eafily feen that neither of thefe names came 
from the other; and that their imports are totally unlike. 


* See Lhuyd’s Archaologia. 
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I here clofe my comment on this long Iter, where it now 
runs into Wales, a principality which I fhall not enter. I may, 
however, intimate that Varis means the little head: Itis now 
Bodfari, the little head town.—Conovio means the water camp: 
It is now Caer Hén, which alfo implies the water camp, tho’ 
it is generally underftood by antiquaries to mean tbe old city. 
But as Av_or Ov, in Conovium, implies water, fo here Az, 
varied to Ez, and afpirated becomes Hen, and means the 
fame, I have here taken the liberty of explaining the mean- 
ing of Hen in our old names. This word, erroneoufly fuppofed 
to come from the Welfh, and to imply o/d, has produced 
many laughable derivations. We have in confequence of it, 
our o/d towns, and our o/d hills; but altho’ we have our zew 
towns, we have never gone fo far (except in the cafe of 
Ci/bury hereafter to be mentioned), as to form new hills for 
old fettlements. 


RICHARD, ITER. IL. 


A. Segontio Viricovium ufque M.P. 73, fic: 


Heriri Monte 25 Tommen y Mur in Maentrwg 
Mediolano - 25 Said to be on the Tanad 
Rotunio - - 12 Rowton, Road Land 
Viriconio - 11 Wroxeter. 


Dr. Stukeley fays, that “‘ Herirus Mons has its name from 
the eagles inhabiting the place.” But Heriri, in Heriri Monte, 
comes from Eirr, fnow, and Ire, land. 

This Iter runs on the South Watling-ftreet from Segont to 
Tommen y Mur, thence to Bala on the Tanad, and nearly 
where the Roman road croffes from Caerfws to Chefter, is 
fuppofed to have been the loft ttation Mediolanum. It runs 
thence on the north fide of the Brythen, and is obfcurely 
traceable to Rowton and Wroxeter. 


Richard, Iter. 3. 


| Durofito ...... 
Czefaro Mago .. 
Richard fays Camu-) | 


Joduno Colonja Camaloduno .... 


j 


Ibi erat Templura 
Claudii Arx Trium- 
phalis.et Imago Vic- 
tonz Dez. 


Et finibus Trinoban- 
tum Cenimannos 
advenis. 

Cambretonio .... 1 
Sito Mago ..... 22 
Venta Cenom .... 23 


Camborico Colonia 

Duroliponte .... 20 
1 Durno Mago .... 20 
TUNIS Gesecnecien to 


Fn this Iter there are so many uncertain 


RICHARD, ITER. It. 


2.e 12 
2 16 
Canonio ..... err k i 


9 | 


Ad Sturium Amnem 6 | 


Antonine, Iter. 9. 


em 


| Durolitum ... 15.&6 


Canonium 12 


Camalodunum 9&8 


Seesee 


| 


Ad Anfam ...0.003 © 


5| Cambretonium .. 15 


Sitomagum ..... 22 

Venta Iceno- 
er Rees }31&32 

Tter. 5. 
TClanOS so 0.2 ncce 31 
Camboricum .... 
Durolipontem 25 & 18 
Durobrivas ...... 35 
Caufennim ...... 30 


4 Lindo .,..06. 18,20) Lindum 26, 36, & 30 


| Cefaromagum 16 & 26 | U 


Sites ef Stations. 


AD 


Leighton sceccoes 6 


nknown 
Unknown 


Colchefter 


Border of the Stour 6 


Brettenham © eeoe 15 
Thetford eeeR@ovee 22 


Caftor, nr.Norwich 31 


Thettord 9.55 «x5 31 


5; Chefterford ...... 35 


Huntingdon .... 25 
Chefterton & Caftor 20 
Uncertain, perhaps 
Ancafter ....:. 25 
Lincoln .....50.. 18 


Stations, that we cannot trace the roads. 


DUROSITO, M. P. Place unknown. 


From Dur, water, and Sit or Site, head, road, hill, or feat. 
Low Leighton lies on the fide of an hill near the river Lea. 
“This place anfwers in diftance to one of Antonine’s numerals, 
and has remains. Rumford, on the road to Colchefter, an- 
{wers to a numeral of Richard’s, and means the ford place; 
boafts of no remains, and its name proves not a common fitue 
ation with the old one. By the road of Leighton the crofling 
of many branches of the ftream were avoided. 


CAESAROMAGO, M. P. Place unknown. 


This place is unknown. Mr. Reynolds fuppofes it to have 
been at Widford, “ where a confiderable quantity of Roman 
bricks and tiles have been found with other marks of a fla~ 
tion.” Itis a mile fouth of Chelmsford. Other writers fay 
that the old road ran thro’ Writtle. There is nothing im- 
probable in Mr. R’s fuppofition. 


CANONIO, M.P. Unknown. 


Canonio means the lake Jand, fram Can, a lake, and On, 
land; but where to place it I know not. Canfield would be 
a perfect tranflation, but no Roman remains have been found 
in this place, tho’ it lies near the itinerary diftance from Co- 
lonia. ‘To afcertain the towns in this iter, fome travelling 
commentators take the dire& road to Colchefter, and find no 
information: Others go more fouth, and are ftopped at Mal- 
don: Whilft a third party fteer north and reach Dunmow. 
Moft of thefe, however, confider themfelves right, when 
they arrive at Colchefter. In the interim Camalodunum is 
difputed by a few: For by fplitting the firft fyllable, and 
adding M to the remainder, Maldon is formed, But this 
fplitting of fyllables divides not the antiquities, adjufts not 
the diftances, nor elucidates the names; and in all thefe ree 
fpe@ts, Colchefter has behaved very unhandfomely to Maldon. 
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CAMULODUNUM, M.P. Colchefter. 


Camalodunum is ftated by fome to be merely the title of a 
‘camp, and to come from Camulus, the Britith Mars, and Du. 
mum, atown. Mr. Baxter derives it from Cam a latin ii dun, 
which means, he ftates, a temple or a town on an hill at the 
‘winding of a river. Colonia is derived by authors from Colann, 
which they render a current of waters. Laftly, and what is 
moft celebrated in ftory, Colchefter has been derived from 
King Coel the fecond, who is faid to have repaired 


and beau- 
tified this town, and to have given it the n 


ame of Cayr Coel, 
Thefe are the reputed origins of the names for Colchefter, 


which exhibit fancy and untkilfulnefs fufficient. 

Mr. Morant found by Antonine that from London to Co- 
Jonia, in a journey to Carlifle, thro’ Czfaromagus and Colonia, 
jt was 52 miles: And that from London to Venta, in another 
journey, thro’ Cefaromagus and Camatodunum, it was alfo 52 
miles. And from thefe premifes only he concludes (exadtly 
as other authors) that Camulodunum and Colonia are the - 
fame place. But this proves nothing, except you can fhew 
that Colonia and Camalodunum were in the fame old road, 
the veftiges of which are now loft, and that one ftood in the 
fame place as the other. | 

The following is therefore intended more clearly to thew, 
that thefe words ftand for one another in the Itinerary, 

Ptolemy writes this name Camudiban, Antonine, Camulp- 
dunum, It was alfo named Colonia, whether from the head- 
Jand on which it lies, or from being a colony of the Romans, 
or from both, the reader will judge. It was called by the 
Britons Caer Colon, and this not only defcribed the place, but 
gave name to the ftream, _ | | cs 

In effay 6th, Cam has been proved to mean head or water, 
in names of places, according as its root may have proceeded 
from a term for hill, or from one for water or ftream. But 
as Ud, in Camudlban, was derived from Ad, water, Cam in 
this name muft be head. Further if Cumudlban and Camulo » 

dun are fynonymes, Ud and U? will mean the fame; accor- 
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dingly dv, water, varies in names to Az, Al, O], and U].—< 
Col alfo, in Colonia, means head, and On is an inflection of 
“tn, water. Cam then and Co] in thefe names are fynonymes; 
as are alfa A/, O/, or Ul, as well as On; and hence there 
can be no difficulty in rationally refolving thefe names. 
ift. In Camudlhan—Camud means the water head, and 
Lban is land or camp. 
2d. In Camulodunum—Camul means the water head, and 
Dunum, land or camp. 
3d. In Colonia—Cofon means the water head, and Ja, 
‘territory. 
Ath. Caer Colon is then the water head city or camp. 
5th. Colon, Colen, or Colne, as a ftream, is the head water. 
Oth. Colon or Colnechefter is the water head camp. 
7th. Colchefter is the head camp. F 
In ancient times fettlements were defcribed by their natu- 
ral features, and camps often took thefe names. We have 
here fhewn that Camulodunum and Colonia were fynonymous 
names, and that they referred to the fame features of nature: 
This is one ftep more towards a proof, or probable conjecture 
if you pleafe, that thefe places were the fame. We had be- 
fore given their like diftances—we have now fhewn their like 
features; and if we confider in addition to this, that Ad 
Anfam, or the water border, is fixed on a point of the Stour, 
37 miles from Thetford on one fide, or to 6 from Camulodu- 
num on this, or the oppofite fide; and that there is no other 
place, except Colchefler, exattly 6 miles from Ad Anfam, or 
the Stour border, to the weft; and 52 miles from London on 
the eaft, which has old camps; or can fhew probable re- 
mains, to compare with its fynonymous names, as above 
found ; we fhall from thence have much more certain grounds 
to conclude that Colchefter is Colonia and Camulodunum, 
than from the limited premifes which Mr. Morant and others 
have in dire& argument produced upon this fubje&. 
“T fhall clofe this with mentioning that Cama/, Camol, or 
Camul means the fame. The 4, O, and U were anciently 
ufed for each other, and therefore all the difcriminations of 
authors on thefe readings, whether from coins or otherwife, 
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have arifen from ignorance of the ancient ufe of thefe vowels. 
But my readers will guefs, that without knowing the imports 
of old names, commentators muft often have written learn- 
edly upon them. 

To corroborate what I have here written, and to fix this 
town, my Colchefter friends will attend me to 


AD ANSAM, or AD STURIUM AMNEM, M.P. 6. 
Lo the Water Berder 6. 


«¢ Six miles, fays Camden, from Camalodunum, Antoninus 
fixes a place, which he calls ¢ Ad Anfam.’ I once imagined 
this might be fome boundary of the colony of Camalodunum, 
refembling an dn/a, or handle.” 

«Ad Anfam, fays Mr. Gough, feems to be the moft un- 
determined {tation of any in the county.” If we allow Cama- 
lodunum to be Colchefter, Ad Anfam is to be fought for on 
the Suffolk edge of the county, and then Richard's Ad Stu- 
rium Amnem, has the faireft claim, fuppofing Anfa to be 
another name for the fexures of that river.’ 

The uncertainty of this ftation obtains only from the un- 
certainty of its name. The Stour is reported by Hollingfhed 
to have been formerly called the Ezs: And as the change of 
Ans to Ens was very natura], and as the Stour is about fix 
miles from Colchefter in the road of this Iter to Venta, I 
conclude that Anfa, from Ans, a ftream, and J, a contraction 
of An, border land, or from 4, an hill, means the water 
border,-or water hill; and that it lies fomewhere in the pa- 
rifh of Langham (the lake or water border), or on the oppo- 
fite fide in Suffolk. 

But it may be afked me how the word dus is formed, fo as 
to convey a term for water: To which I reply, that 47 is 
water; and Azs may have formed a plural word.—But we 
have various endings, to which letters are added, fometimes 
corruptly, and fometimes to form ftronger founds. Thus, 
after NV, a D oraT often follows.» We have alfo P fre- 
quently following M. From the fame caufes K alfo is a let- 
ter which is often added to fyllables, Moreover S is thus 
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added in the Ems, a river of Germany, andin the Tems of our 
own country. 

Let us fuppofe that dua was the old name of this place, 
and, like //cz, that it meant the water hill, or the water bor- 
der land, from dn, water, 4, an hill, or A, a contra@ion of 
4x, border land. Let us alfo fuppofe that Anza, as this ftream 
was called Ens, would found better and ftronger as Anja. 
We know that letters were added as above-mentioned; and 
whether the S were taken to firengthen the firft fyllable, or 
as a prefix to the fecond, is fcarcely wurth enquiry. In this 
manner the weak reading in Trineantes is changed into the 
ftronger one of Trinovantes and Trinobantes, by the prefixes V 
and B:—And by referring to Magio-vinnium the reader will 
be further informed on this fubje&. 

It will be in vain to contend againft this mode of account. 
ing for fuch names, No dandles will avail, nor will any 
flexures of ftreams affift us: For after all, even thefe laft are 
here merely andles. 

We all fuppofe, or take for granted, that the line of this 
Iter ran fomewhere towards the N. E. from London to Caftor. 
We have fhewn that it touched at Colchefler; and that the 
dire& diftance from London nearly agrees with the numbers 
of the Iter. Weare certainly fteering in the right courfe to 
Ad Anfam, or the water border, when we find it at 6 miles 
from Colchefter, and 37 miles from Thetford. Had we been 
ftrangers, and ignorant of the country, we fhould not have 
doubted this, when on our arrival at the fix miles end, and 
at the aforementioned diftance from Thetford, we had found 
ourfelyes on the border of the ftream, pointed out by this 
word, and had been informed that it was in our read to Sito- 
magus and Venta. But it often happens, that we want to 
have felf-evident cafes made more plain, and at laff we doubt 
them, from their want of obfcurity. 

To corroborate this ftatement, it is plain that Richard of 
Cirencefter underftood this phrafe Ad Anfam in the fame 
fenfe as hete mentioned, when he explained it by Ad Starium 
Amuem, aphrafe, by the by, which proves that he knew net 
the meaning of the terms he ufed in explanation. 
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COMBRETONIO, M.P. 15. 9 Near Brettinzham. 


Combretonium means the water hill or head Jand, and the 
diftance is fuppofed to anfwer to a place near Brettingham, 
mentioned in Gough’s Camden,, where it is faid, that * there 
is a camp about a quarter of a mile fouth-wett of it.” 


SITOMAGO, M.P. 22. Lhetford. 


Aithe, an head, hill, or ridge, changes to Ait, in Aitou, a 
mountain, to /¢ in Italia,* to Etin Etna, and to Id in Ida: 


* In rendering this celebrated name much historical detail has been 
displayed by authors. Jtalia has usually been derived from Jtalus, a 
King of the Siculi; but from whence this Ita/us gained his name, we 
have not been informed. This then is explaining one unknown term, 
by another as little known; and were we not accustomed to such 
explanations, we should not account their authors very wise for exhi- 
biting them. Jtalia has also been confidently derived from Jtalos, a 
Greek word for an Ox, and to shew the applicability of the derivation, 
it is stated, ‘* that this animal is very common in that part of Europe,” 
—But our Or descent cannot be considered as originating from the 
features of the country, from which only the name must be derived ; 
altho’ from its relation to a Bull, this classical etymon may readily be 
accounted for. 

The word ithe implies hill, it is varied to 4it as above, and to Jé 


inthis name. There are few names beginning with Z or Hit to eluci- 


date this word. The Hittites were mountaineers. The word tropa is 
a.ridge, in which Kopa is a rope or row, and Jt, bill; and Jtropa, the 
hill row or ridge. The word Jdh, bowever, means a chain or ridge; 
accordingly Ida, in Mysia, is aridge of hills; and as is hill, Zd was 
perhaps, as in Jdh,* ridge. But if Jd may be ridge, so also may Zé. 
In my essay on the Watling-street I have further considered this. 
The word 4/, or All, means great, and Ja, territory. The great hill 
territory, or the great ridge territory, then, may be the import of 
Italia. 

Taking this explanation in any fair light, its import will be very little 
altered, but will in every view expressly designate the same features of 
the country. The idle stories then, which are taught ehildren at our 
schools on the origin of this and every other ancient natne, ought to 
be regarded by parents with concern. There js a connection between 
words when they are known ; but this cannot exist where they are un- 
known. Youth should therefore be Jed into rational research on ap- 
pellations; and should have truth implanted in their minds relating 
to their imports, ‘The fancies, the fables, and the stories of the an- 
cients may be attended to in explanation of proper passages. But the 
teacher must first learn himself in these names to distinguish truth 


* This: word is often pronounced Id. Stokenteignidh on the Teign is 


written and pronounced Stokenteignid, Stokenteigney, and Stekenteignhead. 
It means the hill land of the Teign ridge. 
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Ei is alfo a change of this word in feveral names, which af- 
pirated becomes Hed: But the Gaelic having no H, ufed in 
its ftead an -S: Hence Sed, Set, Sid, and Szt,’ became hill or 
head. The roots Ed and Et, with T prefixed, become Ted 
and Tet, and imply alfo the head. Magh is a plain, Lann is 
houfe, and Maghlann is barracks; that is, camp or field 
houfes; and hence Magh, a plain or field, has been ufed asa 
word for camp. Sitomagus then implies the head laid plain, 
or the head land camp. Thetford, anciently Tetford, on a 
plain, had a great artificial camp raifed by the Romans for 
its defence: Tet means the fame as Sit, the head—and not as 
antiquaries have dreamt. Magus, by antiquaries tranflated 
Ford,; was not underftood; and the Saxons, as well as our 
own writers, never analyfed the name. In the articles con- 
cerning Noviomagus, I fhall examine this word. The itine- 
rary diftance from hence to Venta being, as in Antonine, ex- 
actly 31 miles, and the names fo particularly appropriate, 
there is every reafon to fuppofe Sitomagus Thetford. 


VENTA CENOM, M.P. | Cafter 31. 


Venta is here rightly tranflated Caftor, which was a name 
for a refting place or camp, and this tranflation fhould be at- 
tended to, as it proves Mr. Blomtield’s opinion to be wrong, 
refpecting the fite of this ftation. The next ftation is omitted, 
as Richard knew not how to fill up the blank. But we fee 
from what follows that Jciant fhould have been inferted, 
and that the track was from Venta again to Sitomagus or Icianz, 


ICIANOS, M. P. Thetford again. 


Icianos is here put in the plural from this fettlement, 
lying on two oppofite banks of its ftream. It may be de- 


from error, before he can instil into young minds the principles neces-; 
sary to ascertain the conformity of words to places, or to detect the 
blunders of writers on these appellations. Our books of proper names, 
tho’ considered of classical authority, are, upon this subject, filled. 
with ineredible tales; and the master who wishes to succeed in ex- 
posing and confuting the fictitious and erroneous superstructures built 
upon them, must often take common sense for his guide, instead of 
the expositions of the writers of this, os of any former age, upon this 
subject. 
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rived as in effay 3d; or as de, or Wic, in the Wiceii, from 
lying on the banks of a ftream. Sitomagus referred only to 
éhat part of this fettlement on which the head or camp lay. 
The word Ax; in Iciani, comes from In or En, land; Ician 
implies border land, The Icianz; the border landers; Iciani 
was mott likely the, chief. town of this difti@t. Thetford was 
alfo of old efteemed the chief town ;* and was no doubt from 
its nape, and particularly from its fituation, called Jciani, 
as well as Sitomagus, Let \us fee how our Iters, &e. help us 
out in diftances. 
In Iter 5th of Antonine, the diftances from Colania to Icrane, 

corrected, ftand thus, 

To Villa Fauftini 25 miles, 

To Iciani . ... 18 


nel 
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In the 9th Iter the diftances from Cumalodunum to Sito- 
MAGUS ftands as underneath : 
To Ad Anfam .. 6 miles, 
Combretonium 15 
Sitomagus .. 22 


eee, 


The fame fum . . 43 


By the road books from Thetford to Chefterford are 35 miles, 
By Antoninus from Icianos to Camboricum are . . 35 miles, 


Hy Dr Riese srt Chefterford to Spies: 45 miles, 
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By Antoninus from Camboricum to Duraliponte 


ave } 25 miles. 
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We have here points given, from which it may be fhewn, 
that no otber places will {uit Iciani and Camboricum, than 
Thetford and Chefterford ; and as thefe places anfwer exa@ly 
to the diftatices in thefe iters, to their fituations, to their pe 


* In Pentinger’s Table ° There is a mark of a large town placed at 
the line of stations nearest Sthomagus (Sitomagus) to which the angle 
there, that is usually made in the line of each town, seems to point. 
If this figure was really inttnded to represent that place, Sznomagus 


might possibly be the most considerable town in these parts before 
Venta.” Horsley, page 516, 
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ciliar tartics, ahd in their rettiains, they tout be confidered 
I coficéive as fettled. 

This line of road is 4 leffon for aritiquaries, not always to 
expect the rout leading to thtee ftations, to be conftantly the 
neareft line between the fitft and third, And at the fame 
tiie it ought to remind us, that for want of proper refearch, 
ahd of comprehending Antoninus, the errors of our fancies 
afé more to bé dreaded than the miftakes of our author, and 
the blunders of his tranfcribers. I had myfelf been nearly 
loft {n the common chahnél of error ; bit the import of names 
ektricated me from the curréeit: And now I find that « the 
téns and fives,” fuppofed too many in Antonine, were oily 
the tetis and fives of our own falfe account.—My Thetford 
friends have hete, i Sitotiagus, anid in Camboricum, an 
ifitroduGtion to the hiftory of their tow. 


CAMBORICO, M.P. 3s. Chefterford 35. 


1. Thé tincértainty of this flation procteds frorn our 
ighofaricé of old namés, I muft thérefore write fomé in- 
troductory remarks to thé hiftory of this place, and of Camh- 
btidgé. Dr. Mafon fays ‘« Cambridge was not Camboritum.” 
« Bede, hé adds, reprefents Grantchefter as a {mall defolate 
city, and fo fituated that they came by Ely thither in large 
boats (Navigiis); but no one that knows the county can 
think thé river could havé béén navigable, even fo high as 
Caitibridgé, without much difficulty, much lefs to Grant- 
cheltér. It was défolated, 695 and 875, the whole Danith 
aftiy ftaidin it. It rather means only the Roman ftation 
rétind thé ¢aftié, to which the town had grown up as an ap- 
peéndagé, ard that the inhabitants removed to the oppofite 
fide of the river, as at Lincoln, at Bedford, &c¢. The brook 
coming from Bourne, and falling into the rivet above Grarit- 
chéfter, might have beeii the aticient Grant, from that town 
néar its mouth, and Granfden at the head, in whoie fields it 
rifés, Few remarkable ftations or patfés of rivers, but have 
léfs ofiés adjoitiing; atid to Cambridge afé annexed Grant* 
cheftet ahd Cheéftefton, tho’ fio remains of défence at the lat- 
F2 
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ter. Cambridge Caftle is now in that parifh, and Cambridge, 
itfelf is in the hundred of Chefterton.” Dr. Mafon’s MSS. 

No one bas rightly diflinguifbed thefe names. Riv, in River, is 
derived from 4v, water, varied to fv. Riv will mean by,, 
effay the Oth the running water-or ftream, Crau mere, at, 
the head of the river Dart, in Devon, is alfo called Cran-smeres. ' 
Crau may be derived from 4v or Ax, water: with H prefixed 
Au will become Rau, and will analogically mean the fame as 
its inflection Avv or Riw, the ranning water or ftream; to 
this if we prefix C (which means Co/, or head), the whole - 
word Cran-mere, (as Mere means fource,) will imply ze ream 
bead or bill fource.—But Crau and Cran mutt be, from the. ufe 
of thefe names, fynonymes: Accordingly, 4x is a fynonyme 
of du, water; Rand C are therefore prefixes in Cran, as 
well as in Crau, and muft have originally meant the fame in 
the one as in the other. 

But the liquids L and R may perhaps be often inferted in 
names, for the fake of euphony only. Be this, however, .as 
it may, C isa prefix to .4dn, water, in Can, alake; and as 
fireams had originally beds formed for them, Can or Ken often: 
implies the inclofed water, and refers to ftreams. This word 
is many times varied to Gan and Gon; and by the infertion of 
letters, Can becomes Cran and Clan in the Crane and Clan- 
may: Thefe alfo vary in their initials from Cto G in the Gran, 
in Germany ; and this with the addition of 7, to ftrengthen 
the found, becomes Grant, a ftream in Rothfhire; and means 
not ‘ Grey,” as a celebrated writer afferts, nor does “© Gran" 


_ imply “ propitious” in the names of ftreams, as he imagines. 


Thefe explanations, and a variety of others, in which this 
author hag faited, were not compared with the features to 
which they relate; and in a work of fo much merit, as that 
from which thefe quotations are taken, more appropriate ex- 
pofitions fhould be fubftituted. 

Cantabrigia was an ancient name of Cambridge; from 
Canta, a lake, an old Gaelic name perhaps of its ftream: And 
as G and C were commonly ufed for each other, and R might 
only be inferted for euphony ; this name by an eafy tranfi- 
tion might become Granta and Grant; and hence the old 
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name Grantchefer might obtain. But Grantcheffer may have 
been its old name; and Cantabrigia a more recent one. 

I have fhewn that Amb: or Am, water, with C prefixed, 
may imply a lake or ftream, or the inclofed head or hill, wa- 
ter, or ftream. The word Boric or Borig, means border 
camp. Grantchefter changed its name fince the Conquett, 
from miftaking perhaps the fite of Camboricum to be at or neat 
Cambridge. The antiquarian tide too is now running very 
ftrongly in favor of this place being old Camboritum ; but we 
muft not look here for our old camp. Camboritum was cer- 
tainly fituated at the head of the Cam: Jt lies in the dire road 
from London to Thetford: Its diftance from Thetford, as Icianos, 
is very exalt; and its diftance from Huntingdon, as Duraliponte, 
. will be found the fame. To the many and heavy complaints 
againft the numerals in this Iter of Antonine, by modern an- 
tiquaries, the ftill voice of reafon will whifper, that they 
“have fearched for {tations, in whofe names they have not for- 
tunately been fkilful. Mr. Reynolds had proceeded rightly 
in one part of this Iter; but he too took his leave of the old 
track, and now journies to Cambridge, to Ramfay, to Wet 
Lymn, and to Bofton ; and hath left us to defcribe Camboritum,* 
and to correct errors before we meet him again at Lincoln. 

Chefterton, near Cambridge, includes the o/d Grantchefter ; 
Chefer means camp, and Ton nothing but Jand. The camp 
Jand, or the city land then, was the import of Cheflerton, and” 
this might be referred to the lands of the city, and of its pre-" 
cin@ts, or to the lands of the precincts only ; and bence the reafon 
why no remains of defence have been found except at old’ 
Grantchefter. 

The village of Grantchefter (a place at fome diftance from 
old Grantchefter) was in D. Day Grantfete. The word Seteis’ 
derived from Saide, or Sede, a track ; and the word means the 
lake border, or the lake track ; but has nothing in it import- 
ing Chefter. The name Granfden, or Granifden, may mean the 
little ftream head: But the village of Grantchefter took its 
name from the ftream or Grant, and had nothing in its od 
appellation referring to this rill, as Dr. Mafon imagined, 
nor to the adjan@ Chefer, as generally underfiood. 
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From the word Boric, or Borig, we may derive the ward 
Borough; and the Borough Field is the prefent name of the 
old camp at Chefterford. This camp has therefore from name, 
as well as from diftances, direct claim for being our ftation. 
Add to this its roads, its great fize and regularity, its atten. 
dant camps, and its great remains; and then confider whee 
ther any other in its neighbourhood could poffibly be this plot, 
or be reckoned tux colony. I fhall add Mr. Gough's de- 
{cription. ! 

CHESTERFORD, in Effex, is on the borders of Cambridgee 
fhire, near Ickleton. Later antiquaries, fays Mr, Gough, 
have agreed to place the Camboritum of Antoninus at Chefe 
terford; where the foundations of the walls, inclofing 50 
acres, were till yery lately vifible all round of an oblong form. 
The Roman bricks are here pale, 1604 inches by 11, and-12 
thick-—-which dimenfions are lefs than the bricks of Col< 
chefter. Roman coins of the early as well as the later Erapea 
rors have been found here; and in 1769, in digging down 
the walls to mend the road, a large parcel of very fine ones 
was found in a pot. Here alfo have been found a branze 
buft, fibule, and other brafs utenfils ; Several gold inftry- 
ments refembling fetter-lock or ftaple: One, weight 8 lbs, 
was found under a thick rude piece of bronze about 17860, by 

a miller, who immediately fold it. About 1730, many urns 
and entire {keletons were dug up, and a fmall urn of red 
earth, containing feveral written fcrolls of parchment, but 
difpofed of before any account or explanatien could be ab- 
tained. Several remains are defcribed in the Britannia, and 
mentioned to be in the hands of a Mr. Shepherd, near the 
chureh: And a ftone trough, in the hands of Dr. Gower, 
fuppofed a receptacle for afhes, called by Montfaucon and 
others Quietorium, with reliefs of human figures,” ‘ 
“ Befides the large camp or city, “a fmaller one may be 
traced by the church; and an amphitheatre is fuppofed to 
have exifted between this ftation and the river, of 100 yards 
in diameter. Another camp half a mile from the great one, 
at Hingetton Barrows. A fourth on the Ickleton and Dux- 
ford fide of the river. A fifth probably in Burton Woed, 
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two miles off. Ringwell, oppofite to Audley Inn, makes a 
6th._—The many Roman roads that ftill retain their name or 
ridge, about this ancient ftation, deferve, fays Mr. Gough, 
to be accurately traced. Juft by Chefterford are Ickleton and 
Streethall. The great road runs between them by its walls. 
Icknild-fireet parts Effex, Herts, and Cambridge, all the 
way, and at Royfton is croifed by the Ermin-fireet.”— Mr, 
Gough’s Camden. 

Dr. Stukeley has deferibed the foundations ef a Roman 
temple at this place, hath given a plan of the city, and men~ 
tions its conne@tions with Duroliponte—But no author, not 
even Ricuwarp, bas fuggefted that Thetford was Icianos, altho’ 
its certainty feems to be here fo plainly fhewn, as to place its 
truth beyond any ones ability to difpute it, with any praba- 
bility of fuccefs. 


DURALIPONTE, M. P. Huntingdon. 


Dur in this name implies water; A an afcent or hill, 
changes to du and A; Pante, from the Gaelic word Pont, 
implies not a bridge, as antiquaries haye faid, but a point, 
a head, and here a camp: Accordingly the old fortrefs is 
found iz Huntingdon ; and wot m tts CAMP BOTTOM OR VAL- 
rey, heretofore called Gormancefter and Gunuceafer (for per- 
haps Cumicefer), but now Godmanckefler. 

Huntingdon was by the Saxons written Huntenduae and 
Huntandune; and itscamp in 656 was called Huntendune Forte. 
“« Huntandune, according to Henry its Archdeacon, implies, THE 
Hunrer’s Mount; /urpaffing, he fays, all the neighbouring 
towns, both in pleafantnefs of fituation, beauty of buildings, NEAR- 
NESS OF THE FENS, dnd PLENTY OF GAME AND FISH. —Lhis 
town bears a hunter in its arms; and the device is not only 
accommodated to the archdeacon’s tranflation, but denotes that 
our heralds conceived that the county and town were of old a 
renowned territory for the chatfe. ——But Huntingdon ftands 
not alone with a good fory; for every large town produces do- 
cuments of its celebrity, to keep Huntingdon in counte- 
nance. 
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In Duralipenie, Dur was water: In Huntandune; Un, avae 
riation of Az, is alfo water, afpirated it becomes Hun. In 
Duraliponte the word A/ may mean as above, or imply a 
bank of cliffe, or be a change of Or, border land, to O] and 
Al;* Tan is alfo the lafid, or the border land; Dune is head 
or-camp, and anfwers to Pont in the old name. Huntandune 
then, which has many remains, and an old camp, was, from 
diftance, from name, and from remains, the itation of Durae 
Liponte.—From this laft appellation may be traced the imports 
of the ftations Pontibus, Ad Pontem; and Tripontio, 


DURNOMAGO, M. P. Chefterton on the Nen. 


Durnin this word, like Durn in Durnovaria, was originally 
Duren; which from Dur, water, En, land, and Magh, a 
plain, means the water border plain or camp. Many authors 
call this Caffor; tho’ it is plainly, from its chief feature, on 
a plain, Cbeferton. On the other fide of the Nen was Duro- 
brivis; which from Dur, water, and Brius, an hill, implies 
the water hill, and anfwers to the features of Cafor: But 
from not underftanding thefe terms, fome antiquaries place 
Chefterton here. The Saxons tyanflated “Durobrivis imper- 
fectly by Caffor; as they did Dureno-Mago as defe&tively by 
Chefterton. The features of Cheflerton and Caftor, however, 
anfwer fo well to their old names, that we need not doubt 
their fituations. 

We left our authors on an hill, which they miftook for a 
plain, Mr. Reynolds is now at Lynn. Like travelling anti- 
quaries, in this journey, he hath miffed his way; and I muft 
haften to finifh this Iter to avoid a like fate in the next un- 
certain ftage. 


* The change of 4 to Z in the endings of words was not uncommon. 
The word Har is hill, in Harrow a Jarge hill of Middlesex: And this 
changes to Hal, in Haldon, ahill in Devon, 
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ISENNIS, CORISENNIS or CAUSENNIS, M.P. 25. 
: Ancafter. 


Thefe names feem to convey very different meanings: But 
/s may imply water, as in the word ifland: Jn is land; and 
Lfinnis may imply the water land. 

Cor may imply inclofed water, a fpring, or a ftream; Js 
may bea diminutive, and Ex, land; and Corifennis, may mean 
the little ftream land. We have in Devon a fmall ftream, 
named Cory, and this is derived from Av, water, changed to 
Ov, Ou, and Or: The prefix is explained in eflay 6th, 

The road on which Caufennis ftands is called the Armin, in: 
which name Arm means the army; and En, land, implies in 
this word the road. Armin therefore means the army road or’ 
military way. Dr. Stukeley and other antiquaries, fuppofe° 
this way was conftructed for foot paffengers only; and this 
name feems to fupport fuch opinion, without our authors 
knowing it. I have fhewn that Cos is foot, and 4n, road or 
way; and that Cofan is a Gaelic word for a footway, or a: 
caufeway.—But it has been proved in Bennaventa, that words 
for lands and for roads, became names of inns and camps, In 
Caufennis too, the word En is ufed for camp; and the neme 
Cofennis or Caufennis may from hence mean the road camp. But 
the word Café is ftream, and Gazis is faid to be the fame, fo 
that Caufennis or Gaufennis may otherwife imply the fream 
camp. 

Isennis then from the above may mean the water camp, 


CoRISENNIS - .- - = - - - the little water camp, 
CauseNNIS or GAUSENNIS, =- @ - the road camp, or the. 


Jftream camp, 

And as An, in ANCASTER, means water or road. This name 

alfo may imply the water or road camp, and the place of this 
old ftation would feem to be at Ancafter. 

But the leaft numerals in Richard and Antonine’s Iters, 
from Ifinnis to Lindum, are 20 miles, whilft the diftance be- 
tween Ancafter and Lincoln is only 18: I cannot, therefore, 
fpeak with full certainty of this ftation, tho’ there appears 110 
town befides, which has remains and name, to which we can: 
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give a preference, or which is fo reconcileable even in dife 
tances.— Add to this, that the coins and antiquities found in 
Ancafter and its vicinity are very numerous, 


LINDO, M.P. 20. Lineoln, 18. 


N often changes to M, Richard writes Vindonum, Vindomis. 
The Greeks and other people changed M to WN for the fake of 
found; but generally the roots of words where thefe changes 
take place in o/d names, are fynonymous. In Lhuyd’s Archa- 
ologia many examples may be feen; and from thence, and 
what is here ftated, I conclude, (as Mr. Baxter has already 
before me), that Livpum may be written Linpwun, (or Lindox, 
as by Ptolemy ;) and as Lin is lake, and Dun an head, hill, or 
camp, this place will mean the lake head, lake hill, or lake 
camp.-——But as this werd is written in the ablative Lizdo, 
its nominative may have been Lindus, as well as Lindum ; and 
as Dus is Gaelie for fart or camp, fo Dum muft have meant 
the fame. 

It hath been faid that this town was named Lindifi or 
Lindis: The reot of Dis may come (as may that alfo of Dus,) 
from 4is, an hill or fort: But as the pronunciation of U vas 
generally in early times like Jor Y, Lindus was, indepen- 
dently of this root, pronounced Lindifs or Lindis. 

The Britith name‘of this town, Lincoit or Lindcoit, agrees 
alfo with Lindum. Lin in this is alfo lake, and Coit is head. 

I will now compare the more modern names of Lincoln 
with its ancient ones——The name given by Bede was Eindo- 
colina Civitas; by Alfred of Beverley, Lindo coleneceafter ; 
by Florence of Worcefter, Lindicolina and Lindecolina; by 
William of Malmefbury, Lindocolin; and by the Saxon Chro- 
niclée Lincolla, Lincollan, Lindcylne, &c. From its annals I 
will endeavour to remove the vulgar opinion of Jater times, 
that Colu, in Lincoln, is derived from the Latin word Colonia s 
beeaufe this town was a Roman colony. 

The term Lia is univerfally underftood to mean Jake: Coln 
comes from Co/, an head, and dz or En, land; and the Jake 
headland defcribes fo exaétly the fite of this famous old fta= 
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ciop, and agrees fo well with its eld name, that there is no 
good reafon to tuppofe it to have been derived from any other 
fource. Lincola then is a contraétion of Lincolen, or Lancolim, 
which word is varied fometimes a trifle in the above names ; 
but thefe are fo little varied, that its defcent may be traced 
by the eye in every one of them.—Livdum lay on the Armin, 
and boafts of great remains; from which, and its names, it 
muftibe found in Lincoln. 


RICHARD, ITER. IV. 


A Lindo ad Valium ufque fic: 


Richard, Her. 4. Antonine, Iter. 5. Sites of Stations, from 


Lincoln to the Wall, 
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ACZOlICO geeecccose 4 Segelocum 
Agelocem, 24,14] Littleborough ... 4 
vo ed tee} Se rser ire , 


Dano eet oateses JOA Lani. .creteeces 2i | Doncafter ....0.. Qh 
Ibi intras Maximam 
Cefarienfem 
Leeotio pes oc sac ee 16 | Legolium ...... 27,16] Caftleford ...e.. 16 
Bburaco Municip U5) fein. 
Shin Colonia eM hae FSOULACUTIL Gs sees tee ety OFM coe o's o's die PAL 


Aldborough ...a. }F 
| Catterick ..saaees 24 


Tfaria egeegqerange 16 Hurium 4 eeqgegoe 16, 17 
CatteraCionh 1.25%. 24 
Iter. bf inverted, 


Ad Titants. sess Mapea th + eae gTothe Tees .. 12 
Vinovio U..0..<2 io Vinovium soersere 22 \Binchefter .... 10 
Fp ia 6i5 hans Foi eet te’ | Ebohefter ...ce2 18 


Ad Murum ....... 9 
Frans muerunma intras 
Valenuam. 
Alauna Amne ..... 25 


To the Wall .... 9 


Brinkburn on the 
| Cngquet scone }25 

Banks of the Tweed 35 
(To the Walk 


Tueda Flumine .... 30 


Ad Vallam ....... 4 


This Iter, from Lincoln by the Eaftern Armin-ftreet, at 
five miles went to the left, ran ftraight to the Trent, and 
paffed oppofite Littleborough. The Roman road is traceable 
to Aufterfield and Doncafter; where running into the Weftern 
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Armin-ftreet it paffes Caftleford, Aberford, and Tadcafier to 
York. From York coafts the left of the Oufe, croffes at 
Aldborough, runs into the Weftern Armin-ftreet ; paffes the 
Eure, and runs to Catterick, and croffes the Tees near Pier’s 
Bridge; runs by the Royal Oak, Andrew Aukland, and 
Bifhop’s-Park to Binchefter : Fords the Were and goes with the 
Watling-ftreet to Ebchefter; and over the Tyne to the Wall. 
Thence it runs on the Devil’s Caufeway, to Brinkburn on the 
Coquet, to the Tweed, and to the Wall cf Antonine, 


ARGOEICO,:“MaPmid. Littleborough 14. 


Argolico means the little head border, from Ar, border; Col 
or Gol, an head; and Jc, a diminutive. It was tranflated 
Littleborough ; and was alfo called Agclocum and Segelocum, 
which from dighe, an hill; El, a diminutivé; and Oc, bor- 
der, would mean as before. Dr. Stukeley derives this from 
“¢ Agel Auc,” “ Frons Aquez,” which ke fuppofes the etymo- 
logy, and in this antiquaries acquiefce; tho’ it neither de- 
{cribes the fituation, nor explains the name. Littleborough is 
but a lame tranflation. 

North of Lincoln, fays Dr. Stukeley, a branch runs from 
the Ermin-ftreet to the left into Yorkfhire. He purfued this: 
by Stretton, Gate Burton, and the Ferry of the Trent to Lit- 
tleborough, or Agelocum, now a {mall village three miles. 
from Gainfborough, .and on the water's edge. It feems to 
have been environed with a fquare ditch, and the water to. 
have run quite round it. The Trent hath wathed away part 
of the eaftern fide of the old town, and foundations appear on 
its banks. Coins, altars, and other remains have been found ; 
and {wine pennies are taken up in plowing and digging, and 
are fo called, it is fuppofed, from the fwine fometimes root- 
ing themup. We have many fettlements bearing the namés 
of Swin and Swine, as Swincombe, Swinbridge, Swine, 
Swindon, Swinefleet, Swinehead, Swinefide, Swinton, Swin- 
ford, &c.—And altho’ thefe muft have all come from the 
fame origin, I feel no inclination to rob the fwine of the ho- 
nor above conferred upon them, 


DANO. M.P. 20. Doncafter 21. 


Danum is a place which has not been doubted, and at Don-’ 
cafter has lately been found an altar, dedicated to the Dex 
Matres. Leland defcribes the place, and ftates that the dykes 
and walls were to be feen in his time. The fyllable um, here 
border, denotes alfo camp, in many old names. 


LEGOTIO, LEGOLIO, or LAGACIO, M.P. 16. 
Cafileford 16. 


Stood at Caftleford, near the union of the Calder, and 
Aire. Camden ftates that great quantities of Roman coins, 
called by the vulgar Sarafin's Heads, are dug up near the 
church, in a place called Beanfeld. Iam unable to {peak of 
thefe coins, of Beanfield, and of the ftation itfelf, as anti- 
quaries have not acquainted me with the features of the place; 
but it is faid to have marks of the Romans, and exaCtly to 
agree with the diftances. 


EBURACO, M.P. 21. York 21. 


Eburacuin is derived by Camden fromthe Ure; and is the 
only appropriate part of an etymen given in the whole Itinerary 
by our antiquaries; and even in this, no attempt has been 
made to afcertain the import of the whole appellation. 

This city was named by the Britons Caer Effroc, by the 
Saxons Evor-wic, by Nennius Caer-Ebrauc; the Britith hif- 
tory derives the name from the firft founder King Ebracus. 
** But with fubmiffion, fays Camden, to better judgments, 
my opinion is, that the word Eboracum comes from the river 
Ure, implying its¥ituation upon that river. Thus the Edur- 
ovices, in France, were feated upon the river Ure, near 
Eureaux, in Normandy. The Eburones, in the Netherlands, 
near the river Ourt, in the diocefe of Leige, &c.” Camden ° 
has here judged rightly. The Romans often wrote V for U. 
The river is the Oxz/e, which in our time changes its name at 
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Aldwark Ferry, where the Ou/eburn joins it; but it is plain 
that in the timié of the Romans this ftream was even at York 
called Ewor, 

Whether Euor or Ebor means the ftream, or the great ftream; 
I leave to the reader.* The ending 4é in Eborac, is Oe in 
Kfroc; Aue in Ebrauc; Vic in the Kure of France, ow which 
the Ebduro-vic-es were feated; and Wie in Evorwic. ‘From 
thefe it is plain that Jc is varied to 4c, Auc, Oc, Vic, and 
Wie: But each of thefe was evidently ufed for border Jand, 
marth, territory, or diftri@; arid Bdorac meant the Ure, or 
water diftriét or fettlement. To conclude, Eu in Euorac was 
pronounced Y, and the 4 in 4c was drupped; hence Edorac 
ot Euorac became Yorc and York. 


ISURIO, M.P. 16. Aldbirough 19. 


Turium is called [fubrigantium, and means the water border. 
It has been fuppofed the capital of the Brigantes; but I fee 
no reafon from the name only, to think that this opinion has 
any foundation. It is faid to contain a part of the’river Ure 
in its name, and from this too I muft diffent: For Ur in this 
name means border. The Saxons miftook Js for Apis itt this 
inftance; and inftead of rendering the firft fyllable water, 
they rendered it 4/d or Old. ‘The remains are here confider- 
able, and coins are often fotind. Pavements’ too are mén- 
tioned; and its whole circuit was two miles. Not knowing 
that we are indebted to the features of a place for its name, 
atitiquaries have omitted to give them. 


CATARACTONI, M.P. 24. Gatarick 214. 


The Saxons changed Catarac to Cateric, which from Cad 
or Cat, an hill or head, Er, border, and I,.a diminutive, 
means the little border hill or head. Catara¢ton was the little 
border head fettlement. The camp is {aid to have been at 
Thornborough, near Caterick, which ftands on 10 acres of the 


® J have givén its derivation in my first work. 
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plain top of a head: Many Roman coins and remains’ have 
been found at this place. Torve was the old fpelling of Thorn, 
which may be fuppofed anciently Toren; as Duren was of 
Durn ot Durne, in Durnovaria or Dorchefter, or as Ver in 
Silverton, written by the Saxons Fre in Sulfretone. Tor meant 
the head, and En or dn is a diminutive; Borough is camp; 
and Thornborough, the little head camp. Mr, Cade; in the 
Archeologia, fuppofes Thornborough the ftation; Burgh the 
mint; and the limits of the city from the village to the bridge. 


AD TISAM, M.P. 10. = To the Tees, Priersbridge, 12. 


To the Tees. This ftation has great remains, and is de- 
{cribed in the Archzologia, vol. 9th. <* It is fituated on the 
north fide of the Tees, in the dire& road to Vinovium.” — 


VINOVIO, M. P. 72. Binchefier 10. 


This town has been miftaken in its etymology in the Ar- 
chelogia, and fuppofed to be derived from its vines, which I 
fear never grew there. I wifh I could agree with our ety- 
mologifts; ut im origins of names we often defert COMMON 
SENSE; and this being, unlike chance, never runs after us. 
Vin is varied to Bin in the new name. Vin is hill, and Ov, 
a variation of Av, is water; and this place lies on an hill, 
on the border of the river Were. A variety of Roman re- 
mains are found here. 


EPIACO, M.P. 18. Ebchefler 18 or 19. 


Epiacum may be derived from Av, water, varied to Ev, 
Eb, and Ep; or from 4, an hill or head, changed to Au, Av, 
Ev, Eb, or Ep. Thefe changes will be traced in other names. 
Ac means border land, mound, or bank, and with its next 
fyllable anfwers to Chefter or camp. © Epiacum may therefore 
be Edchefter. This town was a confiderable ftation: It lies 
on the border of the Derwent, and is mentioned by Richard 
in the introdu@tion, and Vindomorum not noticed: But this 
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and the following Iter prove Epiacum and Vindomorum fy- 
nonymous names, and to be the fame place. This flation has 
confiderable remains, and has been fuppofed to be at Chefter- 
le-fireet. But this laft place feems not to anfwer to diftance 
and fituation, and muft have been an obf{cure town; whilft 
Epiacum from Richard was not. My Newcafile friends may 
not accord with me in this decifion; but the features of Eb- 
chefter, its diftance from other ftations, and the fize of its 
camp, compated with Richard’s account of it, demand that I 
fhould not carry the ftation, where antiquaries have without 
confideration placed it, at Chefter-le-ftreet. 


AD MURUM, M.P. 9. To the Wall 9. 


Is faid to be at Halton Chefter on the Wall, I know not on 
what ground it is fo placed: for no place on the wall is fup- 
pofed by Horfley to be a ftation in Antoninus; and here it is 
only faid to be nine miles to the Wall, without mentioning any 
town or ftation. 


ALAUNA AMNE,* M.P. 25. Brinkburn, 25. 


This ftation is at Brinkburn on the Coquet. It is defcribed 
in the 7th volume of the Archzologia. 


TUEDA FLUMINE, M. P. 30. Banks of the Tweed. 


AD VALLUM, To the Wail. 


* Alauna Amne and Tueda Flumine are rhetorical flourisbes, and 
like Gallia Celtica, 
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RICHARD, ITER. V. 


A Limite Preturiam ufque fici—= 


: ; Sites of Stations, 
Richard, lter. 5. Antonine, Iter. 1. to Spurn-Head. 


eee Ee 


Sa 


Curate sa.veess 29 Currie on Gore 9 
Wratetiesiecaie.s 9 
Aid Fines .ccscesvess 22 At Eldon Hills .. 22 
Bremenio ..<..6.<- 30} Bremenium .ecsee Roechefter ..¢00- 3 
Corftoplio ........ 20] Corftopilum ...... 20 |Corbridge ....... 25 
Vindomora: ...<... Q|Vindomoram ...s.- 9 | Ebchefter ...66.. 9 
WiidOViowre esc) acsiere 19| Vinoviam ....«...- 19 | Binchefter «..... 19 
Catera€toni ....22- 22|Catera€tonem .... 22 |Caterick .,...«.. 22 
HGriuti poset wee eee 
Eburaco .....e00e- 40] Eburacum .. 13,18, 14 | York ...... bc Sine! 
Derventione ..... . 7\|Derventionem ..... 7 |Stanford Bridge.. 7 
Delgovicia ....cees 13 | Delgovitiam ...... 13 | Thorn in the Street 13 
Preeturio .b.eccseee 25| Pretorium ......6. 25 | Ravenfburgh o1 
Pabrington ... } 


This Iter from Currie paffes to Roechefter, Corbridge, Bin- 
chefter, Caterick, and York, thence runs to Stamford on the 
Derwent, to Londes-Borough, and to Spurn Head, 


CURIA, M.P. 29. Currie 29. 


This means the corner or end land. 


AD FINES, M.P. 22. At the Eldon Hills 22. 
Perhaps to the heads or headlands. 


BREMENIO, M. P. 30. Roechefier 30. 


Bremenium is fituated on the brow of a fteep rifing hill: It 
has been efteemed the ftrongeft {tation in Northumberland, 
and is defended by a wall feven feet thick, befides outworks. 
Its remains are confiderable: An infcription was difcovered 
here with the word Bremen upon it. tte or Roechefler now 
ftands then upon the fite of the old city, 
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Brememum was derived by Mr. Whitaker from Bre and 
Maen, which he rendered the bigh ftone. Mr, Reynolds ac- 
quiefces in this dig fone etymon, becaufe he carried this fta- 
tion to Newcaftle, which is, he informs us, on a rocky hill: 
But “ the high fone” would better fuit an odelife as an etymon 
thanacamp. SBre then is hill, and Men is from En, land. 
Gre and En would form a weak word, and the prefix M was 
taken by the ancients to re¢tify this. 

The word Rie comes from Aighe, an hill, with R prefixed. 
ft may mean an hill or ridge. So that Bremen is the hill 
land or camp; and Riechefer the hill camp. ‘Thefe are there- 
fore fynonymous terms, and confirm the generally fuppofed 
opinion that Riechefter was Breminium, 


CORSTOPILIO, M. P. 20. Corbridge 25. 


The word Cor is changed to Col in Colcefer, an old name of 
this place, which means the corner or head camp. Antiqua- 
ries have given every thing concerning this place except its 
features of nature, from which alone, we often can corre@ 
errors. We are however thankful for what they have by 
chance given us. 


VINDOMORA, M.P. 9. Ebchefler 9. 


From Binn, an hill or head, and Mor, border, was alfo 
Epiacum, or the head land or hill camp, and is now Ebchefer, 
which implies the fame, tho’ fome writers fuppofe it to be 
derived from Ebba of the royal houfe of Northumberland. I 
have before mentioned this ftation. 


VINDOVIO, M. P. IQ. Binchefter 19. 


Mentioned in laft Iter. 


CATERACTONI, M.P. 22. Caterick 225 
Mentioned in Jaf, 
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KBORACO, M.P. 4o. York 40. 


Mentioned before. 


DERVENTIONE, M.P. 7. Stanford Bridge 7. 


On the Derwent. 


DELGOVICIA, M.P. 13. Thorne in the Street 13. 


« From York to Flamborough Head a Roman road may 
ftill be traced,” fay our antiquaries: And on this road they 
fettle Delgovicia; and near Flamborough Head Preturwm, 
Here then reader are ftations fixed, not from books, nor by 
bookworms, but by men who have actually explored them. 1 with 
you my travelling antiquarian friend a good journey to Flam- 
borough Head. 

Of all the paths which we have yet attended, not one is 
more remarkable than the prefent. ‘The Saxons knew the 
old road better; and finding Delg to imply a thorn, and fup- 
pofing Vic to be ftreet, they rendered Delgovicia, THoRN 
iN THESTREET! -At Thorn in the Street then, or nigh at 
hand, is our firtt flation from Stamford Bridge; and we are 
infinitely obliged to our blundering anceftors for their inter- 
pretation, This fingle inftance fhews the neceflity of attend- 
ing more immediately to the import of old names, and to 
their tranflations: For neither thorns nor thiftles gave appel- 
lations anciently to places: And altho’ the Thorn here, per- 
feftly points out the track of the road, it will be found, that 
this is another Saxon blunder, in addition to many others 
which this people have amufed us with. But to return, we 
have various idle ftories in the hiftory of Delgovicia: Of its 
being a place for idols, &c. we have long accounts, very little 
to be depended upon. 

The word Del, from Di/e, means an inundation, fen, or 
marfh. To form a ftronger found with another fyllable, it 
here takes a G, as it does in De/gin Rofs in Scotland, and in 
Delgill in Yorkthire. The word Vic, asat York, meant bor- 
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der land; and the whole word, the inundation or marth 
border land. In this part of Yorkfhire there was an immenfe 
morafs, on the border of which this ftation lay.* A drain was 
cut not many years fince; and it is reported to have funk the 
furface of a vaft track, many feet below its former level. 
Londefborough, in this diftri@, may alfo be derived from Lon, 
amarfh. At this place have been found Roman remains. 
From the above it appears that Street does not always in 
old names mean a road ; and was, fometimes at leaft, wrongly 
applied by the Saxons. In this cafe the word means border, 
I fear that we have many Saxon tranflations of names like 
Thorn in the Street; and that nothing but a comparifon of 
old names will corre their blunders, When I fay this I 
mean not to compare the Saxons with the etymologifts of our 
day. The comparifon will not apply. The Saxons often 


_ correctly knew the terms which they tranflated. Our prefent 


tranilators have not given fuch terms the attention which our 
anceftors beftowed upon them. 


PRATURIO, M.P. 26. 


Said to be Ravenfburgh or Patrington 
at Shurn Head. 


This ftation will fcarcely be a bone for future contention— 
here my reader muft join me from Flamborough Head. This 
journey ran on the Roman way from Eboracum, by Stamford 
Bridge, and by Londefborough to Spurn Head. At Londef- 
borough the Roman roads from Spurn Head, and that from 
Lincoln by Brugh, met. Pretorium the fame as Pretuarium, 
was not Brugh on the Humber, as authors have afferted, but 
fome ftation near Spurn Head. The diftances in both Iters, 
where thefe terms are mentioned, from York, fo very nearly 
agreeing, I might fay when examined, fo exadlly agreeing, 
prove this. Thefe words alfo, from Pre or Bre, an head or 
promontory, and Or or Ar, border or point, mean nothing 
but the headland point, and fhew that Richard’s commenta- 
tors have greatly miftaken their author. 


* As a place in this morass is named Seaton; Go, in Delgovicia, 
may mean sea, 


RICHARD, ITER. V1. 


Ab Eboraco Devam ufque fic: 


i entice ee tT em We ie Mee Gee 
Sites of Stations. 


Richard, Iter. 6. Antonine, Iter. 2. From York to Chefier. 
Calcatiause ss cres cs Q|Calcarim ..essee0-5 9) Tadcafter ....0.. 9 
Camboduno eevee 22 Cambodunum.. ‘30, 20 Slack eo eecseeaoe 35 
Mancunio ....++. 13| Mamucium .... 23, 18] Manchefter ..... Oe 
Finibus Maxime & 5 Stretford on Merfey 5 

Flavid) ..s0scies 
Condate veces ccles M1 Saondater.. cesses 18 | Kinderton ...... 28 


Deva ‘ee ececeevoeeseoe 18 Devam Leg. x KO Y 
Viet. coe eps Chefter 
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Y refer the reader to Mr. Whitaker’s Manchefter, and to 
Watfon’s Halifax, for the line of this Iter, which is too long 
for infertion in this work. 


CALCARIA, M.P. g dadcafter 9 


«« Calcaria is fuppofed by authors to come from the /ime-/fone 
in this neighbourhood. ‘Thofe employed in burning this 
ftone, are, it is faid by commentators, in the Theodofian code 
called Calcarienfes. Bede calls it Calcafter, and by the town 
is an hill, called Kelchar, which ftill retains fomething of the 
old name.”. But this is all fancy, and we might as well com- 
pare a crab to a kraken as a lime-ftone toa hill. Cal or Kel 
is head or hill; and Car or Caer meant the enclofed border 
or camp. Tad, Tat, or Tet is alfo head, as in ‘Thetford, and 
Cafter the camp. This place has gr eat remains, and, accord- 
ing to Leland, rt feemeth by the plot to bea right ftately 
thing.” 


CAMBODUNO, M.P. 22. Slack 36. 


We have here another ftation which for want of knowing 
the imports of old names, has caufed much uncertainty. 
G3 
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This was, perhaps, as Watfon fuppofed, named Camdun, and 
lay under the end of an hill. Mr. Whitaker placing this 
camp at the confluence of two rivulets near the {tation, fays 
that Camulus was the Britifh denomination for Mars, and 
Dunum was town; and that Cambodunum {pecifically im- 
ported the fortrefs on the ftreams. Mr. Watfon derived it 
from Cam, crooked or bending, and Dun, an hill, placing 
hereby the adje¢tive defore the fubftantive, which in Celtic 
names comes after, ** He calls it the hill under the end or 
winding or turning.” But Cam may be derived from Cam, a 
ftream, or from Cau, an hill; and as words for heights, are 
often applied to depths, fo Caw, changed to Cav, Cam, or 
Cum, means an hollow; Dun implies a camp. Slack alfo 
comes from S/oc, an hollow: So that thefe names are fyno- 
hymous ones, of the fame language, and pecutiarly fix this 


ftation, tho’ the numerals do not. Here alfo are great 
remains, 


MANCUNIO, M. P. 38. Manchefter 23. 


Mr. Baxter and Mr. Whitaker derive this name from Man, 
a place, and Cenion, tents: But the word MMan means not 
fimply a place, for this particularifes no feature of the fettle- 
ment. ‘In the language to which we have invariably referred 
for the explanation of names, Man means not a place, nor 
does Cenion imply tents,” as I have obferyed in my former 
work, Man may however be rendered as in Mandufedum ; 
and Cuz, from En varied to An or Un, land, with the prefix 
C’, may mean, and is here ufed for, inclofed land or camp ; 
and the hill camp feems to be the import of Mancunium, as 
well as Manchefter. It was called Manigceafter by the Saxons, 
which meant the little hill camp, or the border hill camp. 


FINIBUS MAXIM and FLAVIA, M.P. 5. 
Stretford on Mer/ey 5. 
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CONDATE, M. P. 18. Kinderton 28. 


Con in Conovio is faid to imply Caer in Caer Hen; and Con 
or Cond, in Condate, will imply the fame, and come from On, 
an infle@ion of En, land, which, with the prefix C, will 
imply inclofed land or camp. The word Ate comes from Ad, 
water, varied to At or Ate; Condate therefore means the 
water camp. 

Bailey, in his Dictionary, derives Harborough, in Leicefter- 
fhire, from Haver, the Dutch for oats, and Burgh, Saxon; 
from this place producing a plenty of oats. 

At Condate, the place of the old camp, is called Harbor 
Field, Mr. Whitaker fuppofes that this meant the area of the 
military ftation, in which he was undoubtedly right; but 
what was of moft confequence, the meaning of Harzor, he 
has omitted. 

Bailey fays, that a Port is an inlet of the fea, where fhips 
may ride fecure. 

Jobnfon, that a Port is an harbor or fafe ftation of fhips. 

Bailey, that a Harsor comes from Hereberge, Saxon of 
Here, and Bergen, teutonic to bide, a ftation for fhipping, &c. 

Jobnfon, that a Hanrgor is a port or haven for fhipping. 

Skinner fays much more on Harzor, but nothing to the 
purpofe. 

Hence then a port is an arbor, an inlet, or fiation for fhips ; 
and a barbor is a port and ftation for thips, and befides ¢o hides 
this is all we are informed. 

The word Port is in the Britifh Porth. Mr. Lhuyd fays, 
« A haven is in the Cornifh Porb and Por.” We alfo write 
Porshbut for Porrsbead; Porlock for Portlock; and Por- 
chefter for Portcbefer: And hence Por and Port mean the 
fame in the compofition of thefe names. But in the old 
Gaelic alphabet there was anciently no P, and this letter is 
only reckoned B foft. Hence Por will change to Bor; and 
Bor will mean in Harbor the fame as Port. | 

The word Amb ox Av, varied to Au and Ar, and afpirated 
with the prefix H, becomes Har, and means the water or 
fea; and hence Harbor is the water or fea port, as univerfally 
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underftood: But Port in the Gaelic means not only a port, 
an harbor, a bank, a houfe, a garrifon, and the area of a 
place, but alfo a fort; and therefore Harbor may alfo imply 
the water fort or camp. 

The reader muft find the Oats in Harborough, which I 
fhould render the.water camp or fortre(s. 

By thus analyfing words, the imports of many hundreds of 
names may be difcovered, which are at prefent unknown, or 
partially underftood. I have entered into the inveftigation of 
fuch only as refer to the features of nature, and which are 
connected with my fubje&: But I have in this work ex- 
plained all the terms which I have ufed, and which are not 
commonly underftood. 

From the above it appears that Condate is rightly placed 
and rendered the water camp. Kinderton means the camp 
border land. Condaie has been fuppofed to mean a conflu- 
ence of rivers. Mr. Reynolds has in confequence carried this 
ftation to Middlewich. He erred in Rerigonia, and he ne- 
ceffarily carried his errors forward. Mr. Whitaker derives 
this word from Conda and Te, which he renders the principal 
city; and hence it was, he afferts, the capital of Weft Che- 
fhire. So little has been known of words, and fo much hif- 
tory has been written upon terms not comprehended! Condate 
and Uricon it feems have fucceeded each other in power, and 
the battles for dominion are as gravely told as they might 
had we lived in thefe times, and been fpectators of fuch en- 
counters as here decided the day in our imaginations, 


DEVA, M. P. Chefter. 
Already explained, 


a 
aa 


RICHARD, ITER. VII. 


A Portu Siflumtiorum Eboracum ufque fic :— 


sels NENNSEAle 


Richard, Iter. 7. Antoninus, Iter. 2. pete Sane. p 


———4 


Rerigonio | .0cecnes 23 Ribchefter .....00. 13 
Ad Alpes Peninos .. 8 Burrens in Broughton 23 
Alicana ys... stretd.. 30 Lkléy' sé oei« coscese 16 
SIOKIO: cece apiece cas 18) Ifurium ....... Aldborough ....... 18 


Eboraco ...e.secee- 16} Eboracum .. 18 & 17 Vorks Qc RTS AF 


This Iter ran from Freckleton on the mouth of the Ribble 
to Ribchefter, Broughton, Ilkley, Aldborough, and York. 
The numerals above are fuppofed chiefly to be incorre&. 


FRECKLETON, little head land. See the Wrekin. 


RERIGONIA, M. P. 23. Ribchefter 13. 
Already explained. 


AD ALPES PENINOS, M.P. 8. 
Burrens in Broughton 2 = 


The word Alpes is faid to come from Albion, the fon of 
Neptune, who was killed by Hercules, in difputing his paf- 
fage over the mountains of Switzerland. 

The origin of the word Apennine is wholly unknown, fay 
the writers of the ancient univerfal hiftory, tho’ many grame 
marians have laboured hard to afcertain it. 

** Some think, fays the tranflator of Livy, that the Alpes 
were called Pennine, from Poeni, Carthagenians, who pafied 
thefe mountains under Hannibal: But Livy derives this 
name from a confecrated place on their very top, which the 
mountaineers call Penninum.” 
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It would fcarcely leffen the efteem which fcholars feel for 
their claffical teachers, were learned men to give attention to 
the derivations of thefe old names. To no exclufive exemp- 
tion from error do I pretend; but having undertaken the 
tafk of explanation, I muft proceed. 

The letter 4 means hill or rifing ground: It is often writ- 
ten and pronounced du, as in Aubury, This feldom changes 
to Av, in hills, becaufe Av was a term for water; but dven- 
tine, one of the feven hills of Rome, I fhould rather derive 
from Av, fuppofed hill, En, a diminutive, and Tim, from 
Tain, \and, than from Aventinus Sylvius, from whom this hill 
is commonly faid to derive its appellation, But du and Av 
will change to 42, as in the Ada, a mountain of Armenia; 
and this changes to 4p, asin the Apennines: From Ap the 
word Alp naturally flows. 

When a traveller has afcended the high table land of the 
Alpes of Italy, he has before and around him what we gene- 
rally have on Jow ground; peaks arifing from thence like our 
fharp hills. Thefe are called Pens, or headlands; or PENINS, 
or little headlands. The word Atrzs means the beights or bills. 
Authors call fome of thefe Atres Pens, 1.e., the hills bead 
lands: Others, Atres Penina@, or the bills fharp or little bead 
lands—The Apennines or Apentnes are the bills little bead 
lands. The word Penin comes from Pen, an head, and Im, a 
diminutive. 

The word Azz or Arr has been fuppofed by writers to 
mean white; and the Apenines have been rendered the white 
beads,. The Alpes muft confequently mean the Whites !— 
Could tutors give children more improper information than 
this, were they to attempt an explanation ? 

In like manner are the PyreneEss, derived by all our topogra- 
phical writers from Pyrene, the daughter of Bebrycius, or from 
a Greek word for fire; and they affert, “ That fix years after 
Jacob's arrival in Egypt, fome fhepherds fat fire to the woods 
of thefe hills ;—that it melted their filver mines ;—and that 
the metal ran down in rivulets !"—Authors have not informed 
us how thefe rivulets were difpofed of; nor have mineralo- 
gifts afcertained the mines which they formed: We muft, 
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therefore, fearch for thefe in our fubje&.—The vowels E, J, 
or Y were anciently changed for each other in old names ; 
and thefe changes will be found in Lhuyd’s Archeologia. 
The word En island, and with the prefix P this becomes 
Pen, or head land: In like manner Au, changed to Ar, Er, 
fr, or Yr, border or head, with the fame prefix P, will mean 
the head, or head border. The Pyrenees then, as Ez means 
Jand, will imply tbe bead, or the bead border lands.—But in 
this expofition we have loft Pyrene, and the great fire, miffed 
the filver mines, and added not one hiftorical, claffical, or mythos 
logical flory to the collection, for children, already in hand, 
Burrens is not a tranflation of the Penine Alpes; but as Bor 


is camp, Bur may be the fame, and Burrens may imply the 
camp lands, 


ALICANA, \M.P. 10, Tikley 16. 


From 4/, an hill or height, Jc, a diminutive, and An, a 
variation of Ez, land. Il-uc-ley, or Ilkley, means the fame. 
Notwithftanding then, that the diftances are incorrect in this 
Iter, this ftation may not, I conceive be wrongly placed. 


ISURIO, M. P. 18, Mldborough 18. 
Before defcribed, 


EBURACO, M.P. 16, York 17. 


Mentioned before, 


RICHARD, ITER. VII. 


Ab Eburaco Luguvallium ufque fic :— 


. ‘ APrakes " Sites of Stations. 

Richard, Iter. 8. Antonine, lter. 2. From York to Carlifle. 
Catara€toni ....,.. 40| Catara€tonem .. 41,42] Caterick ........ 40 
Lataris @ceeoCeovece 16 Lavatrim, 16, 17, 12, \. B 90 
21, Iter 5, IS hey OWeS eevovesee 205 

WArariss cist sic eosse 16) Verterim, 14, Iter. 5, 13} Brough ...acpee~ 14 
Brocavonacis ..... - 18} Brovonacim.... 13, 20} Kirby Thore .... 13 
Voreda .0.sh svn emiol VOFeGany Jus, cae ve 13] Plumpton Wall .. 14 
Lugubalia ........ 18} Luguvailum ..... « 14} Carlifle o....00.. 14 


In Iter 10th inverted from Brocavonacis to Lugubalia 22. 
In Antonine the fame. 


From York to Caterick the road of another Iter has been 
traced. From thence to Carlifle it ran nearly it is faid with 
the prefent road. There are fome doubts about this line, 
and four V’s are fuppofed to be added by tranfcribers. I 
would advife thefe to be further examined: I fear, that like 
the tens in the third Iter, that they are the fives of our own 
falfe account. . 


CATERACTONI, M.P. 4o. Caterick 40. 


This camp lying near a cataract has been fuppofed to be 
derived from it, the word will mean in this cafe the cataract 
land; but I have given another explanation already. 


LATARIS or LAVARIS, M. P. 16. 
Said ta be Bough or Bowes 204. 


This ftation is fuppofed to have been moftly on Chapel 
Hill: From thence to the Greta, on a gentle defcent was the 
Roman town, Infcriptions have been found here. That 
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Laimb, Lamb, or Lav was ufed for fiream, we find from 
Laimbrig being a ford, in which Reg or Rig is road, and 
Laimbh, Lamb, or Lav, is ftream. 

Not long fince an ancient aquedué was difcovered, which 
conveyed water from Lever or Levy Pool to this ftation, at 
two miles dittance. Some adjoining lands, according to Mr, 
Hutchinfon, are now called Lavaffree or Laftrie. A ftream 
runs on its north called the Lavar: The Greta on its fouth. 
The words Latarg or Lavare come from Ad or Av, water, 
with Z prefixed; Ar is border; and Lavare or Latare will 
mean the ftreams borders, Bowes comes from Av, water,’ 
varied to Ov, Ou, and Ow, with B prefixed ; and means the 
head ftreams, or the ftreams head. This place is nearly 21 
miles from Cattetick, which agrees with a numeral of Anto- 
ninus, mentioned in the tranflation of Richard; and it is 
exactly 14 miles from Verteris, which anfwers to another 
numeral in Antonine. Mr. Reynolds’ objeGtion then to the 
diftances, is obviated by thefe numerals ; and he will be found 
to have miftaken the place of this and following ftations of 
this Iter. 


VATARIS or VERTERIS, 18. Brugh 14. 


At this place two ftreams unite; and the towns lands ad- 
joining lie on the borders. This land is alfo under the lofty 
hills of Stanmore. Bat or Vat may imply a Lil] or water ; 
but I fhall here fuppofe it implies 4i//, as in other inftances ; 
4r is border, and Vatare may imply the head or hill borders, 
or the heads or hills borders. Vertere comes from Ver, and this 
from Bar, which may imply alfo head border, and Ter, land ; 
and Vertere may be the head border lands.—Brough is divided 
into Upper or Church Brough (and the ftation is fuppofed to 
have been here), and Lower or Market Brough; and thefe 
lie at fome diftance from each other. The firft of thefe has 
a caftle and a tower, called Cefar’s Tower. The lands here 
lying under various heads or hills, and being parted by the 
ftreams which unite in this parifh, take a plural noun to de- 
note their fituations. Brough may mean a village, a town, 3 
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hill, or perhaps a camp, and is not a tranflation of the an- 
cient name, but the diftances from Bowes and Kirby Thore, 
are faid to point out this to be the place, referred to by this 
Tter. 


BROVONACIS, M. P. 18. Kirby Thore 13. 


From Brough or Bro, an hill; and as Ton is land, and Ac, 
border, and Tonac, camp; fo here Fon or Von is land, and Ac, 
border, and Vonac alfo camp: The word then implies the hill 
border lands, or the hill camp: It is now called the Burqwens 
ot Burrens. Bor, in harbor, has been proved to mean, in the 
compofition of names, fort or camp; and Bur, which means 
literally the head border, may imply the fame. ens or Ens 
is lands.—Kir is church, By, village, and Thoir, land: Kirby 
Thore then—znluckily for the fory—({uppofed by antiquaries to 
be derived from a temple, which they imagine to have for- 
merly ftood here, dedicated to the God Thor), means only the 
church village land; and Burwens the camp lands. The 
church is at a diftance from the ftation, which lies on the 
Troutbec, where confiderable remains have been found. 


VOREDA, M.P. 18. A. 14. 
Plumpton Wall 14. 


This place is a parallelogram of 6 chains by 5—contains 
about three acres—and lies 200 yards from the Peterill, which 
runs on the weft. ‘The ramparts are ftill very high, and the 
ditch pretty perfect: Four gateways are vifible in the midft 
of its fides. There is a defcent on the weft of the camp to 
the river, and great ruins of a town on the fides. The pre- 
torium is marked by Horfley. The word Barter, pronounced 
Beter, and here written as pronounced by the Welth, Peter, 
ss water. J/isa diminutive. Pederil is therefore the little 
water. Bir, Ber, Bior, and Beer are alfo words for water or 
fpring. This ftation is called by the Monk of Ravenna 
Bereda, which as Eda means a head or ridge, may be ren- 
dered the fpring or water head or ridge. Bered or Bereth was 
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changed to Perith, the old name of Penrith; and hence Bered 
and Percth meant the fame. Ber in this name was changed 
to Vor, in Voreda, which means the fame as Bereda. The 
Welfh pronunciation of P for B is here again plainly difcerns 
able. The Pye Road, in Norfolk, may be traced to the fame 
caufe, for it means no more the Bye Road, Thefe names are 
perfectly fynonymous, illuftrate each other, and prove that 
this ftation is rightly placed, contrary to the opinion of Mr, 
Reynolds. 

The word Lem or Leim, a hatbor or {pring, becomes Lyme, 
at an old port in Kent; and Lime, ata port in Dorfet: Limp- 
fone, in the port of Exeter, is derived from the fame fource ; 
and thefe words take the prefix P in Plympton and Plymtree. 
Pili is changed to Plum, in Plumford, at Ofpringe in Kent, 
and at this ftation at Plumpion Wall. The prefix P, with 
En, land, makes Pen an head or head land; and hence Leim 
or Lum, a fpring, with the fame prefix, may imply the fpring 
head, as at Plymtree, and at this place, where a head of water 
alfo rifes. Wall comes from Balla, a fortrefs or camp; and 
Plumpton Wall will imply the {pring head camp. This place 
is faid to have been called Cafile Steeds, i, e. the horfe camp, 
and Roman horfe were ftationed at this place. 


LUGUBALIA, M. P. Carlifle 14. 


Has evidences in hiftories of having great remains. It 
happens that every city has a good antiquarian ftory told of 
its origin, and here is one for Carlifle. 

«* We next come, fays a celebrated writer, to the ancient 
and famous city of Carlifle, environed with the rivers Eden 
on the N.E. fide, Peteri] on the S. E. and Caldew on the 
S.W. It is fituated along Severus’s Wall, and from the co- 
lony there placed received its denomination: For Lhu-gydu- 
gwal in the Ancient Britith, fignifies an army by the wall, 
from whence the Romans formed their Lugu-Vallium. The 
Saxons afterwards, by contraction, called Lue] and Luwall; 
and the Britifh inhabitants there prefixing to it the word 
Caer, which is the appellation of a city called Cyzer Luil or 


Caer Leyl, and the common people pronounce it according to 


the faid orthography to this day.” 


But this town was derived not from ‘‘ An Army by tbe Wall,” 
but from the plural of Lug, alake or ftream, and Bavle, a 
town, or Balla, a wall or fortrefs; and Luybazle, Luyvaile, or 
Luyaile, became in time Luil, and has been rendered ‘‘ King 
Luil’s City; but implies the fortrefs on the ftreams, or the 
fireams town. I have here proved that Carlifle was not 
Cafira Exploratorum, as Mr. Reynolds fuppofed, 


RICHARD, ITER. 


TX. 


A Luguballio Ptorotonim ufque fic :— 


Richard, Iter. 9. 


Trimontio 
Gadanica 
Corio 
Ad Vallum 

Incipit Vefpafiapa 
ATAU are sisters wiscale 12 
Lindo eeccvececee s® 9 
Victoria eoceooeone 9 | 
Ad Hiernam ...... 9} 
Orred 2% Naess cece 4 


Ad Tinam eooeveeved 8 | 
Devana ....cccsecses! 2a) 


Ad Itunam ...... ered 
Ad Montem Grampium 

Ad Selinam 
Tueffis eQaeoeoooooe 19 | 


Ptorotone 


I fhall leave this Iter, as it is in Scotland. 


Sties of Stations. 
From Carlifle to Burgh 
Head. 


ea 


Birrinfwork Hill 


Camelon 
Kier eeceetoeeo8eeosd 13 


Ardoch s...ceee Sais 


Delghin Rofs ....0- 9 
Strageth ...ssevees 9 
On the Tay sie . 
Pertiids «<n. cise 
Near Invergowrie .. 19 
Brechin on South Vg 23 
J 


Forduntanr eset . 8 
Norman Dykes near 
Peter Culter .... }2g 
Glenmailin ....... 26 
Near Knock Hill .. 13 
On the Cullen, near 10 
Defkford ....... : one 
On the Spee, near 
Bellie ..... ‘ wes apy 
Burgh Head .seoee 37 
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RICHARD, ITER. X. 


Ab ultima Ptorotone per Mediam Infule Yea Darinonorum 


ufque fic : 

Richard, Iter. 10. Antonine. Sites of Stations. 
Narisnil Pete ks 8 OES ee 8 
Ad Tueflim .......°19 Cromdall on the Spey 19 
"PANGS. 64 bes 4's Geic.cs 20 Braemar Caftle .... 30 

BVacatelsiavare 5 OM Barra Cafthe on la 30 
In: Medio sek. . ia - 9 Inchftuthill ...... 12 
[Ola eae a ae isis O Berthaon Tay .... 9 
Vietoriaweey sa are es 18 Delghin Rofs ...... 24 
Ad Vallum ....... 32 Camelaon.,..dssass woe 
Cugubalia ....... . 80 Carlifle. ob scccee kIG 
Brocavonacis ...... 22|Brocavum ...060 Brougham 
Ad Alaunum ...... Lancafier or Over- 

borough ........ }a7 

COCCI Oia a's SODRs sc Coccium .....e. 2U| Blackrode ....... 36 
Manéunio ...0...3 18} Mancunium .... 18} Manchefer ...... - 18 
Condate . 0.02.2. 23| Condate ........ 18{| Kinderton ........ 23 
Mediolano ........ 18} Mediolanum ..-. 18] Said to be Chefterton 16 
flacdto vee OS Wathes Settee), eS 35 
Salinis, M.P. Said to Droitwich .. 22 
Glebon Colon, M. p, CIEVUINIS cae 5s ; GIOUCEITET Jo ices 6 34 
Cotino seein dt, £3 14] Durocornovium.. 14| Cirencefter ........ 
Aqua Solis, M.P... Bathe aia See's oi es 
Ad’Aquas ........ 18 ee Somerfet .... 18 
pee al ee 
Tics S Mop es coe... Exeter 


The roads in this Iter are very uncertain, and great cor- 
rections inight poffibly be made, befides thefe to which T 
have attended. I fhall pafs the firft ftations, and begin with 


BROCAVONACIS, 22. Said ta be Brougham. 


This is written in Antoninus, Iter. 5, Brocavum., Brougham 
Caftle is faid to ftand within this ftation, Stukeley fays, that 
the Roman city lies on the eaft of the Lowther, juft by the 
cattle, and is very eafily traced. He imagined the high 
ground by the Countefs of Pembroke’s pillar, to be the city, 
where many infcriptions have been found. «It was, fays 
Mr. Gough, perhaps the cemetery to this flation.” Br ocauum 
H 
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may imply the water border hill. Brougham, the border hill. 
But Broc-a-voraé-is implies the hill camp, or the water hill 
camp. 


AD ALAUNUM, 47. Place unknown. 


¥s {aid to be: Lancafter. I fee no reafon to doubt that this 
place (Lancafter) was Roman, from its various remains; but 
here is no word to guide us more to Lancafter than to Over 
borough. The ftation Ad Alaunum cannot be afcertained. 
Richard’s knowledge in new names led him not into difcri- 
mination; and ‘he painted not out the natural features of 
thefe places. His phrafes Ad Sturiam Amnem, Durio Amne, 
&c. will prove this, A long line of road is here given 
without fufficient diftances, or towns to compare with them. 
We may fuppofe Brocavonacis is Broughton; and we. know 
where Cocci ts; but Ad Alaunum is perfeQly unknown; for 
the word will fuit any place on a ftream. 

This journey taking a courfe thro’ the middle of the kingdom, -rar 
perbaps by Overborough, rather than Lancafter. It appears too, 
that this was the line of road in the 10th of Antonine; but 
i know that different opinions are held, and I here give what 
E conceive the moft probable. 


COCCIO, 20. Blackrede 36. 


The firft fylable of this word” was applied to water and'to 
hill. We have hills of this name in various places, and when 
the word implies an hill, it may originally come from cha, 
a mound, bank, ridge; or hill; or from Aighe, an head or 
hill, changed to Oighe, Oiche, and Och. When from water 
it comes from Oiche, water. With C asa prefix it may imply 
in hill ftations, inclofure, and mean the inclofed hill or camp. 
From this word thus derived, comes alfo the Gaelic word 
Coice, faid in the diGtionaries of that language to be a moun- 
tain; but of this I doubt.—Caz is hill, and this may be va- 
ried in compofition of names to Cou and Co; Ic isa diminu- 
tive: And we know that Cowic may mean little hil. But I 
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have fufficiently thewn that Coc may be head. Blackrode 
means the road hill. Ca/lle Croft was, no doubt, a part of 
the camp at Coccium, The word Coccium would apply to fuch 
an eminence as Mr. Whitaker has defcribed this hill to be. 
It has a narrow creft, andis lofty, with a gradual defcent on 
every fide. This town was the Rigodunum of Ptolemy, and 
on this very creft was this place feated. For Righe means a 
hill ridge, from Aighe, an hill, with R prefixed, which ime 
plies continuity, as in Ridge: Dunum was camp. Here then, 
the names fix the camp ; and not perhaps where Mr, Whitaker 
carried it—* Coccium, fays Mr. W. was the capital of the 
Siftuntian dominions.” He renders it “ The Fortrefs of the 
King of Kings; and Ricopunum, the City of the High One.” 
“Thus Rage, or Leicetter, the Britith appellation of the Co- 
ritanian capital, and Reg-n-um or Regentium, the capital of 
the Regni, he fays, are the fame.” « This Britith town 
(Coccium) was, he ftates, the metropolis of Lancafhire, be- 
fore the Brigantes defcended from the hills of Yorkthire, and 
ovetran the country.” Various hiftorical particulars follow, 
drawn from words which were mifunderftood in import, , 

Caftle Croft is varioufly reprefented by Mr. Whitaker and 
Mr. Watfon, and I muft leave its inhabitants to adjuft the 
difference between them. 


MANCUNIO, M. P. 18. Manchefter 18. 
Already explained. 


CONDATE, M.P. 2 as Kinderton 23. 
Already explained. 
MEDIOLANO, 18. Station unknown. 


ETOCETO, M. P. Wall 35. 
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SALINIS, M. P. Said to be Drattwich 22. 


Salin may mean the falt land, or Sa/, as in Salifbury, the 
hill, and Zz, land. Droitwich is unknown in fignification. 
The hiftorian of Worcefterthire acknowledges that he knows 
_not from whence it is derived.— Droit was adopted as a nicke 
name on the very early taxation of falt at this place, and in- 
itead of rendering Salinis falt lands, or hill lands, it was ren- 
dered by the Normans Tax-wickx or Tax Lanp.—Authoers 
have defcribed no remains here, nor are they certain of this 
place having been Salinis. 


GLEBON COLONIA, M. P. CLEVUM. 
Gloucefter 34. 


We have here another city. Gloucefter has been fuppofed 
to come from Claudio ceftria, and this from the Emperor Clau- 
dius, or from the Twin Claudian Legion: And Glevum, from 
Glevus, the great grandfather of Vortigern ; but alas !—Thefe 
derivations have given way, and the place is fuppofed to be 
named by the Britons Caer Gloew, which means, we are af- 
fured, the Fortre/s of Gloew, who was Prince of this country. 
** In ancient pedigree he is faid to be ftyled Glew Gwlad 
Iydan, or Gtorw Lorp oF THE BROAD REGION.’—The 
word Glew is faid to mean /iterally, clear, tran{parent, bright, 
fair, fplendid, pure, fhining, and pellucid—Camden, Rud- 
der, Skinner, Minfhew, and others, therefore, call Glou- 
ceefter the bright, fair, fhining, fplendid, &c. city: “Not 
adverting, fays my author, te its owner Gloew.’—Mr. Gough 
calls it the City of the pure Stream; from Caer Gloyii iis."—My 
reader will perceive how convenient it is to name a town 
from THE LorD oF THE BROAD REGION, or fome renowned 
character. It is the ancient way of applying the barber's 
bafon for the helmet: And next to this way is the comparing 
names of places to qualities, fuch as bright, fair, clear, fplen- 
did, pure, fhining, pellucid, tranfparent, &ec. which are 
mames of nothing in the univerfe. 
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In the name of this town we have an inftance of the root 
A, an hill or height, changing from 4u, 4v, Ev, and Eb, 
which, as 4v and Ev are generally applied to water, feldom 
takes place.—But omitting here the confideration of roots— 
Gicbon, Glevum, or Clevum (as Cleave is hillor cliff, and Ox, 
in Glebon, land) will mean the cliff land. ; 

Glou, in Gloucefter, comes from Clev or Glev, changed to 
Glew and Glou; and Gloucefer implies the cliff, fortrefs, or 
camp. The place of the camp is now called King /bolz:. 
King is the fame here as Kin or Kind,* in Kinderton: It 
implies the inclofed land or camp, and Ho/me means the fame 
as cliff, 


CORINO, M. P. 14. Cirencefter 1b. 


We have here a large and celebrated fiation, from the 
name of which fome doubt may arife, whether Antoninus un- 
derftood the import of the terms he ufed. 1 have perceived 
without noticing it, that in other inftances like doubts may oc- 
cafionally originate. The name Corin was written by the 
Britons Cori; for they called this town Caer Cori: In which 
Cor meant the ftream, and Jz implying the fame as 1, was a 
diminutive, 

Antoninus calls this ftation Durocornovium, in which Dur 
18 water, Cor ‘is water, and Ov, a variation of Av, is like- 
wife water. I will not fay that one of thefe may not fome- 
times mean otherwife. Suppofing, however, that Antonine’s 
word is changed to Durocorinium, ftill the fyllable rit will be 
water, and Cor the fame. 

All our modern writers allow that even this word, good 
naturedly thus changed, means the Churn water, or the river 
Churn, which is jutt faying, that it means ¢he little water 
qwater, or which is worfe, the great running water little water. 
—Thus analy fed, they aut perceive that their explanations 


* The endings of syllables in G and D are here only used to 
strengthen the sound, and this generally takes Blac? ¥ in words refecring 
to the features of-nature. 
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and various readings contain water enough, as well as Anto- 
nine’s own name. ; 3 
Mr. Whitaker fuppofes Corin to mean waters: But if Cor 
mean fiream, I have proved in my former work, that Jn will 
be here a diminutive; and Corin, inftead of waters, will mean 
the little ftream, or little water. pay 
Again Coryn, in the Britith language, is faid to fignify top 
or fummit, and is very properly, according to Mr. Rudder, 
** applied to this river, becaufe it is the higheft fource of the 
Tames.”——But I conceive that Cor and Jn cannot imply top 
only. Cor, if from A, an hill, changes to. 4u and Or, with C 
prefixed, it may mean bead, or inclofed bead, and In may be 
land: But the head-land will not fuit Cirencefter, nor will its 
inhabitants confider their ftream an head-land. Let Cor then 
mean hill, and Jz, water, and Corin will mean the water 
head or head water. 
But Richard following Ptolemy, has written this rightly 
Corin, which is the fame.as Cori, and this meant the little. 
-ftream, and from which the Churn was derived. 


AQUA SOLIS, M. P. 30. Bath 30. 


AD AQUAS, M. P. .18. Pille, Somerfet, 18. 


This fiation bath always been placed at Wells; 1 here fix it at 
Pille. The road was hitherto the fofs; and the Iter, I con- 
ceive, ran not out of its track, for placing a ftation where no 
remains have been found, where a camp never was formed, 
and where the diftance agrees not with the numerals. ~The 
journey continued on the fame way: For at Pzlle, in Somer- 
fet, at a place on this road called Street, and at the exadé? dif- 
tance of 18 miles from Bath, remains have been found. The 
village of Pille lies on a /fream, and the land around is cele~ 
brated for its /prings, The fea formerly came here from 
Sedgemoor ; and the ftream which rifes in this diftri@, and 
runs to Sedgemoor, formed ‘an head at high water. This 
word Pile may come from Av, water, changed to Az, Al, 
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and iJ; and with the prefix P, it implies the water head. 
But the word Pille, not only means the head of a ditch or 
ftream, at high water mark; but A, an hill, may be varied 
to Au, Al, and Il, and with P prefixed, at is a term for head 
or hill; and from heads having forts, a fort is called a Palle. 
Pille then, in Somerfet, from ene er both of thefe features, 
ss here accounted Ad Aguas. The next ftation further con- 
firms my opinion. We are now going on the fame fofs 


road to 


“ AD UXELLAM AMNEM,” M.P. Fvelchefter. 


Travelling antiquaries, as well as other men, are very lias 


ble to be led by fancy, and then chance takes them under her 
wing. They have therefore been rambling to places in this 
Iter, where diftances agree not with the numerals, and where 
no remains have been found. The Jel falls into the Juvel, 
‘and it is likely that the ftream at J/cbats or Lchefter, was for- 
merly called the Je] or {cel, and even Uxel, as the Ofe at 
York, was formerly the Ure or Euor. Dxela means tome 
{mall fiream, from Ux, water, and Ei, a diminutive ; and 
this could not have been at Bridgewater, which bas a large 
one. It was, therefore, moft likely to have been ea the Zvel, 
or the little ftream, thro’ which the fe/s ran ; and where full 
exift the remains of the largeft old ftation in any road from 
Bath to Exeter. But authors knew neither augments nor di- 
minutives, nor roots, in the names of ftreams; and no being 
but the fame great one, chazce, who always mifled them, was 
their guide in rendering old names.—The reader will fuppofe 
that chance impofed upon the ancients, or Richard, in leaving 
the name Ad Uxellam Amnem for us to regifter, 


ISCA DUNMONIORUM. Exeter 


Still continuing on the fame road, we arrive at J/ca. Shall 
I fay that the aforementioned Roman way paffed Chard, Ho- 
niton, and Honiton’s Clift; and is not that which ran from 


ta ELA ane 
{ the OR 
’ 


Durnoyaria to Moridunum, as authors Luppe fe? LfG-a mea! 
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the water hill, and this hill was the camp. Ifca, in Vea Si- 
lurum, implies alfo the water hill, or the water border land, 
according as 4A may mean hill, or be a contraction of 4x, 
border land; This name is, I conceive, rendered very wrongly 
by Mr. Owen in Mr. Coxe’s Monmouthhhire, | 


+. 


Observations on the 10th Iter of Antoninus, Sc. 


di bath always been fuppofed by etymologifis that Aper, in the 
names of old places, means “ CONFLUENCE ; but authors have 
always in OLD names indulged themfelves in miftakes, by way of 
privilege; and this is not unlike the miftake which reckons 
the Cornavii and the Cornubdii the fame people. ‘The word 
Av, water, changes to 4b: Er means point, or point land: 
And the water point land, or Ader is,x—A Point oF LAND 
bordering on the confluence ;—~and not the confluence itfelf. 

In the 10th of Antoninus we have Brementonacis, Galacum, 
Alone, Galava, and Glensventa. 'Thefe are not in Richard, 
and their places having eluded antiquarian refearch, I will 
give the imports of their names, with fome other particulars, 


BREMENTONACIS. 


Yn the word Brementonac we find Bre, head, hill, or point ; 
Men, land; and Tonac, fort or camp.— Overborough, from Av, 
water, varied to Ov; Er, point; and Borough, an hill or 
camp; means alfo the water point camp. This camp lies on 
an hill, at the point of land over the confluence of the Lune 
and the 4re, and feems to be the old Brementonacis,—Mr, Gale 
derived this word from Bremeinig-tan, which he rendered te 


bill of Stone and fire, 
GALACUM. 


Galacum comes from Gal, an head or hill, and Ac may be 
border land, or a diminutive.—Kendal, where Mr. Reynolds 
carries this, comes from Ken, a lake, and Dai, a‘dale.— 
Galacum {eems rather to have been at or near Appleby. This 
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piace (Galacum) was among Richard's proper Brigantes. Mr: 
Reynolds has piaced it among the Sifuntiz, not in the line 
which Richard's defcription of Britain points out. I fear 
many fiations in the north are miftaken, and have given ex~ 
amples for comparing ancient and more modern names, 


ALONE. 


Alone or Alione may come from 4, an hill, changed to Az 
and 4/; I means little, and On, land. Or it may come from 
Av, water, changed to 4u and A/; J, little; and On, land. 
Amblefide, where Mr. Reynolds places it, means the little 
water border. 


GALAVA. 


Galava Mr. Reynolds accounts Kefwick.—Galava plainly 
means the water head, from Ca/ or Gal, an head or hill, and 
Av, water.—Ke/wick may imply the hill border, or the water 
border; but cannot anfwer to Galava. 


GLANOVENTA. | 


Mr. Reynolds has carried Glanoventa to Cockermouth : 
Camden had faid that this meant a town on the bank of the 
Vent or Went; and this Mr. R. fays lies on the confluence 
of the Coker and Derwent. But here are no remains. This 
name is derived from Lan, a lake or ftream. Gaz is alfo lake ; 
and Glan, where the L is only an inferted letter, means the 
fame: Venta isacamp, and anfwers toChefter. Cockermouth 
wants no explanation, and is not an expofition of Glanoventa. 

Richard feems not to have comprehended Antonine’s 10th 
Iter, and to have given another commencing further north, 
and ending more to the fouth. 

Whether Antonine’s Iter began on the eaft or the wet of 
the kingdom, or on fome point of the continuation of the 
Maiden Way, or fome other old road, is faid not pofitively to 
be known. The fituation of Glanoventa being fuppofed Lan- 
ebefter, and this town not having been mentioned, tho’ a great 
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~ftation, thefe are reafons for the preference given it by 


Horfeley : But Richard feems not to have taken this into his 
confideration, if his 10th Iter was intended to agree with 
Antonine’s 10th. 

It hath been afferted, that places are more frequently mife 
taken from derivations, than from any other modes taken for 
eftablifhing their fites; and no wonder need be made that 
this fhould have happened: For the principles from which 
places were named have been unknown; and no derivation 
of a fingle ftation has been applicably and fully exhibited. 
But let us fuppofe that the fyllables in thefe words are well 
underftood: Then, I conceive, fuch aifertions would not be 
hazarded. 


RICHARD, ITER. XI. 


Ab Aquis, per Viam Juliam Menapiam ufque fic:— 


. Sites of Stations. 
Antonine, Iter. 14. | . 
Richard, Iter. 11. y From Bath by the Julian 
: Trderted: |" Way to St. Dawid s. 


Ad Abonam eoosee 6 Traje&tum @oeonee 6 | To Bitton e@oeeneee 6 


Ad Sabrinam ...... 6{Abonam .....:.. 9} Towards the aay i 9 
Sea Mills ..ccoe 
Unde Trajeétu intras in 
Britanniam Secundam 


Et Stationem ey 3 Paffage Station .... 3 
8 


jeétum ..... | 
Venta Silurum .... Ventam Silurum 9] Caerwent ......e06. 9 
Ifca Colonia ...... Q|Ifcam .....eseee 9 | Caer Leon .......6. 9 


Unde fuit Aaron Martyr 


Tibia Amne ...... 8] ‘¢ Banks of the Taaf 15” 
Iter. 12 inverted. 

BOVIS Ass cuticnsha 20 | Bomium 27, 18, 28,15] ‘¢ In Evenny Park 20° 
PNRAG te Sins ok enue ce 15| Nidum ,...:. ees 15] 66 Néar Neath .... 20” 
PGA hla wes 2 15| Leucarum ...... 15|‘* Perhaps Lwghor 10” 
(Muridunum omitted 20 : 7 
Ad Vigefimum .... 20 ** Caftel Flemifh 20 

Ad Menapiam .... 18 © Near St. David's 18” 


0 


eoeerneecvese 


Navigas in Hyberniam 
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AD ABONAM, M.P. 6. To Bitton 6. 
To the Avon at Bitton. 


AD SABRINAM, M.-P. 9. Sea Mills 9. 


Towards the Severn at Sea Mills: 


ET STATIONEM TRAJECTUM, M.P. 3. 
The Paffage Station 3. 


I refer the reader to Coxe’s Monmouth, and Evans's South 
Wales for this Iter. No argument is good for giving Sea 
Mills exclufively the name Abone, becaufe old deeds call it 
Abone Town: For Abone town means only Avon /and; and 
the fame name will fuit any land on this river. Richard had 
Antoninus before him, and faw that he wanted correction. 
He has himfelf entered fix miles to Sea Mills, inftead of 9; 
but this is an error. When I allow this, I cannot fay that 
Antoninus is here more correct than Richard. Weare apt to 
hold facred the readings of the ancients; and attend not 
without prejudice to correétions. But where evidence afcer- 
tains fact, it fhould not be given up for long deviation from 
truth. This road ran from Bath to the Severn. It would be 
ridiculous to fuppofe the Traje€tus on any other river, or at 
any other place. From Bath N.W. it nearly touched the 
Avon at Bitton, Richard’s Ad Abonam. ‘Thence it ran to 
Sea Mills, the place Ad Sabrinam; or the ftation towards 
the Sabrina: From this laft it was three miles to the Tra- 
je@tus. Mr. Evans takes another courfe to Wales, I muft 
here again note, that the word Ton or Town has always been 
mifunderftood, in its primary fenfe, by antiquaries. 

It means in the compofition of our names, the Jand of the 
diftri&, and not the affemblage of its houfes. On what 
flight ground then do we proceed, where we examine not the 
ancient imports of words ? 

I fhall not follow this Iter into Wales 


RICHARD, ITER. XI. 


Ab Aquis Londinium ufque fic :— 


Richard, Iter. 12. Antonine, iter. 14. From Bath to London. 
Verlucione ........ 15 | Verlucionem .... 15 {| Leckham or Lacock 15 
Cunetione “.6.... a2 20)Cunetionem .... 20 | Ator near Marleborough 
SPIQis alesse. ob .e's FO SPUWAS | onus o's hee 15 | Spene 
Caleba Airebatum .. 15} Calevam ....... - 15 | Near Reading 
Bibracte, *,.c..ce% ss - 20} Pontes (Iter. 7) .. 22 | Windfor 


Londinio .....+e+.e. 20} Londinium ...... 22| London 


The Roman road from Bath towards Marleborough is ftill 
traceable; from hence it led to Spine, Reading, Windfor, 
and London. 


VERLUCIONE, M.P. 15. 


At or near Leckham or Lacock. 


Various are the opinions on this ftation; and as remains 
are in this country very numerous, it is difficult to fay where’ 
the exac& place of this fettlement was: Verluc is, however, 
tranflated both in Leckham and Lacock ; and altho’ the fettle- 
ment may have extended further than thefe villages, and 
their territories, we muft not render it by a name, which is 
not a fynonyme of the old appellation. Ver means border, 
and Luc, a lake; and the lake or ftream border land, may be 
the meaning of all thefe names. 


CUNETIONE, M. P. 20. 
Said to be Marleborough 20. 


Marleborough has been derived by Neckham from the tomb 
of Merlin the wizard; by other antiquaries from Mar/e, 
which dreffes the land. Neckham’s derivation is feverely* 
cenfured by our writers; and I muft allow, as falfe origins of 
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names are fome more apparent than others, that the tomb of 
Merlin is not fo applicable, efpecially in drefing land, as the 
marle. But both Merlin and the Marle are alike unfortunate 
etymons of Cunetio or Marleborough ; for they defcribe neither 
hills, vallies, ftreams, nor plains. Cunet comes from Cen or 
Ken, a lake, and Et, a diminutive; and means the fhallow 
lake. We have Cunetio rendered in the Kennet, and in the 
villages of Eaft and Weft Kennet ; but thefe are merely names 
taken from the lake on which they lie, and have no adjun& 


to fhew that they were camps or ftations. 


Even Cunetio ite 


felf, indeed, does not imply more than thefe. But we fup- 
pofe that on this ftream fome fettlement may have taken 
fuch adjun&, at or near 20 miles from Verlucio. Accor- 
dingly Marleborough is fuppofed to have been the place.. It 
was formerly fpelt Marclbrughe, in which Mar is water, EI, 
a diminutive, and Brughe, the camp; and this lying on the 
lake, may be fuppofed in its firft fyllables to be a tranflation, 
or a fynonyme of the name of the old ftation; to which the 
adjunét for camp was added.—To prove that there is fome 
reafon for fuppofing that Marleborough was this fettlement, 
feveral works and remains have been difcovered in and near 
this place. But I will not affert, that Cunetio fhould be here 


fixed. 


SPINIS, M.P. 15. 


Shene. 


From Pin or Pen, an head, with S prefixed, which is C 
foft, this word muft imply, the inclofed bead land. The place 
of this ftation is doubted by few, and yet no remains of a 
camp have been found to prove that there was one at Speen. 
The juntion of old roads, and the name, are the only evi- 
dences in its favor. The fame may, perhaps, be faid of other 
places in the Itinerary, fome of which were only ufed as 
manfions, or places of paffage. But this place feems, from 
name, to have been a camp, and its old fite demands further 


examination. 
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CALEBA ATREBATUM, or ATREBATIORUM, 
Mest s. Somewhere near Reading 17. 


The numerals in this journey from Bath fhould be exa- 
mined: For the particular diftances, not exattly agreeing be- 
tween thefe towns, a {tation is fuppofed to have been omitted. 

The name Atrebates comes from Ad or At, water. It was 
alfo written Adertes. The word Re in the firfl, becomes Er 
in the fecond, and means border. Bat may imply hill, as in 
the Batini, a people of Mount Cacaufus, as Bat in Mount 
Batton, as Badin Badbury, &c. .The fingular number of the 
Atrebates, of the Netherlands, is Atrebas; in which Bas means 
low: But Bas or Bat, when derived from Ais or Aithe, im- 
plies height or hill. Ba/s Ifland, in the German ocean, is a 
rock of ftupendous height. The <Afrebates or Atrebatii then, 
may be the water border bill men; and this expofition of their 
name will agree with the features of this province. 

The Segontiacz being named from the Kennet, formerly a 
widely fpreading and fhallow lake, and from its hills, it may 
have been fuppofed that their territory, and that of the Cenz- 
manni, comprifed every part upon this ftream :—But the 4ire- 
batiz, as occupiers of the land of the Tames, poffeffed alfo 
the lands on each fide of the Kennet, at the part where it ran 
into the great fiream, To diftinguifh to which nation the land 
on this lake, near the Tames, belonged, this town was called 
Caleva Atrebatum: And this fixes Caleva, ator near Reading ; 
and fhews the reafon why 4trebatum was added to Caleba, 

Cal, in Caleva, meant head; and Ev was é¢ variation of 
Av, water; and the water head or hill feems to be the im-~ 
port of this name.—The name of this place, in fome copies 
of Ptolemy, Nalcua, in others Calcua, is fuppofed to have 
been written by him wrongly. But Tamisa meant tbe little 

fea—~Cuan is alfo faid to mean the fea; but I fhould render 
this word he little fea; and confider Cua as a contraction of 
Cuan. Thus the Aubdeg, in Ireland, which comes from 4v or 
Au, water, and Beg, little, is alfo called the Mulla, from 
Mul, accounted a ftream, and the diminutive 4” contracted 
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to A. Calcua then may be a fynonyme of Caleva, and the 
critics upon Ptolemy may have mifunderftood their author. 

Caleva is conceived to be like Coley, the name of a manor 
in Reading; but Coley is a diminutive noun; Caleva not; 
further enquiry, therefore, may be neceflary for determining 
this point. , 

Stations lay generally dy, and not zm roads; and the old 
road to Bath, ran not by a circuitous rout to Bagfhor Heath 
and the Devil's Caufeway, wider than the Itinerary affigns it, 
thro’ a country too where there were no products to fupport 
a traveller; but by the ftraighteft courfe, which brings the 
diftance in the journey to this very town. It has been ftated 
however by Mr. Coates, “‘ That there are no traces of a Ro- 
man road or vicinal way leading to Reading, nor have any 
coins or other remains of the. Romans been ever difcovered 
there.” To this we anfwer, that the camp and remains at 
Bifhop’s Waltham and Lawrence Waltham fhew that fome 
old roads muft have led by thefe places; and fuch roads may 
have led ftraighter between London and Reading than any 
other, where remains are to be traced. We know that very 
old roads are from time, in more found bottoms than this 
line can boaft, buried feet underground. ~ It is fufficient, 
therefore, in thefe cafes, if we find Roman remains, for roads 
may be proved to have attended them. 

The great features of nature generally gave names to 
lands: But in Rudland the great north roads, which ran thro’ 
the midft, gave name to the county. In like manner the 
great road to Bath, in very early times, gave name to the 
hundred of Reading, and to Reading itfelf. This is another 
evidence in favour of ¢he road to Reading, and of the name 
Radinges, or Reading; and this perfectly anfwers Mr. 
Coates. Should this be denied, from our not knowing that 
this road might not have been a new one when the name was 
given, I fhould then examine its name; and here I find that 
Rad or Rod is a road in the Gaelic, the language of our firft 
inhabitants; and Jv, generally pronounced Ing, in the fame 
language, will mean land. ‘The Saxons, had they firft con- 
firutted this road, would have given it a Saxon name, as 
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being a new road of their own; but this was an old road, 
when the country was divided into counties and hundreds ; 
and which was, according to fome writers, even before the 
time of the Saxons. This divifion of Berkfhire, therefore, 
took this denomination from its having been anciently a well- 
known name.- We may add, that this town’had a caftle in 
Saxon times; and we may reafonably fuppofe that it had one 
in the time of the Romans» And altho’ we have no great re« 
mains here, we have a town with an old Celtic name, given 
it from the great road on which it lies. Its diftances, asa 
ftation, agree with the numbers of all the ftations conneéted 
with it, except Speen; amd here too I muft remark, that Mr. 
Reynolds, in the 13th Iter of Antoninus, fays, that 17 miles 
is required between thefe two towns, to fill up the total 
number: and it is very extraordinary, he ftates, that this 
fhould prove the very diftance from Speen to Reading.— 
Hence then, Iconclude that Ca/eba in this Iter may be con- 
fidered as fettled near Reading. 


BIBRACTE, M.P. 20. — Windfor 20. 


I would wifh not to take one ftep without being myfelf 
convinced, and I hope to convince others from this condué ; 
and now, before 1 enter on this ftation, I will trace the 
Bibroct, who, according to Richard, but who underftood not 
the term, were not a {mall nation—But here too muft my 
reader not expect me to import this people in a body from 
the Continent.—Tho’ I write on vulgar errors, I with not to 
propagate them. 

The Bzbroci of England then are, without any reafon, fup- 
pofed to be the fame people as the Bibroci of France.—They 
have even been derived by authors from trees of box wood, 
faid to have grown in this diftri€t.—And by ftill more credu- 
lous expofitors, their name has been fuppofed to come from 
a bare oak, which they affert to have ftood in Windfor 
Forett ! 

I have proved that Jc, in old names, is varied to Ac, Auc, 
Ec, Oc, Vic, Wick, &c.; and that each of thefe is ufed for 
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border land, or land. But the border land was fometimes 
marfhy; and hence thefe words, with words for water, of- 
ten imply marth lands. 

In this way Bibroc, in the Bibroci, was derived from Bur 
or Biur, water, and Oc, border land; and Brorac implies 2 
marfo. To avoidsthe clafhing of vowels, the Romans often 
wrote B for U or O; Biorac; or Biurac, was therefore written 
Bibroc. The Saxons. again rendered rightly Brsroc, Berroc; 
in Berrocfeyre. In the eaft of Berkfhire lies Ripple/mere hun- 
dred. In this and the adjoining hundreds there is much 
marfhy and low ground: The Bibroct inhabited this and many 
fuch like portions:* But fuch lands were found in every divifion 
of the kingdom. The Saxons, however, knowing that the 
marfh landers, and the water landers adjoining, were one 
people; and not underftanding their diftinguifhing names, 
gave the county one general name; and {eem to have made 
marfh men of the Attrebatii, or water bill landers. 

In my laft I ftated reafons for fuppofing that a road ran 
thro’ Reading to the Walthams; and from thence I fuppofe 
it ran to old and new Windfor, which have both been confi- 
dered by different writers Bibracze. I will not venture, po- 
fitively, to affert, that Bibraéte and Pontibus are vot the fame 
ftation: From points of land at Windfor, I fhould be dif- 
pofed to derive Pontibus, from Pont, an old word for point. 
But Antoninus and Richard may have given two routs to Ca- 
leva; one by Bibraéte, and the other by places formerly 
named Pontibus; and if fo, but not otberwife, Pontibus and 
Bibraéte are not likely to be the fame ftation. 

The old road from London to the weft may have run near 
the courfe, which Dr. Beeke, in the 15th vol. of the Arche- 
ologia, has fuppofed. The Bibroci, among other places, may 
have inhabited a part of the hundred of Bray: But Bray, 
which has fo long been faid to be Bibratte, is a name given 
to heads, and ftreams arifing from heads; , but neither the 
little ftream on which Bray ftands, and from which it is de- 
rived, nor Bray itfelf, nor Braywick, will prove that the 

* See Richard’s account of the Regni, Rhkemi, and Bibroct, and what 


I have said upon these in Regnum. 
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Bibroci inhabited Bray. Bray alfo lies too far from Londi- 
nium, and too near to Caleva, and feems every way excluded 
from any claim- which authors have fet up, as taking its 
name from the Bibroci, or from being Bibraée. 

In like manner Staves, in Doomf{day Stane, does not in the 
names of places convey the idea of a word for an old Roman 
or Britifh road, as writers have afferted: On the contrary, 
where it is found an adjuné, it generally implies land.—But 
Stanes has alfo been confidered by antiquaries as derived from 
the word Stan, a ftone. 

There was a time when the rivers Tames and Coln ran not 
according to the prefent dire@tions. Without the banks made 
on rivers, the prefent low lands muft have been flooded to a 
great extent; and in a variety of places, from which the 
water has been drained by banks, there could haye been no 
names for the bottoms which they had covered. The ad- 
junds Ham, Worth, Wick, &c. are often names of places on 
itreams; and Stan, or Stane, as fuch another adjunét, was 
alfo a proper name for newly-recovered land, 

That Stanes was this Roman ftation caiinot be proved from 
name, nor from diftance to London, nor from remains.—A 
more likely place from name, for I know not weil the fitua- 
tion, is WyRarpisguRY; in which Bury generally denotes a 
little hill, with an old camp. This place was in Doomfday 
Wircefbury; and it may imply, from Uir, the border or border’s 
camp, or the little bead border camp. From what I remember 
of the country, I fhould ‘confider that the Tames muft have 
taken its courfe formerly, in high water at leaft, acrofs the 
ground on which the bank of Egham now ftands; and that 
an. old road from London, weftward, may, from this circum- 
ftance, have run near the courfe which Dr. Beeke hath af- 
figned it at Wyrardifbury. But: fhould Pontes not have been 
here, and no remains be found at this place; but Bury mean 
a village, inftead of a camp, in this name; we may be obliged 
to give up fuch road, and to account this place likewife no 
ftation. 

But it hath been faid in the comment to Richard, that 
_ Bibraéte muft be placed near the hill at Ecnam; or at THE 
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Heap of rue VircinrA Warer.’—That it was not at Eg- 
bam, we might fhew, from this place having no remains, 
taking its name from its bank on the Tames, or from its little 
hill; and from this word not anfwering as a fynonyme of 
BibraGe, That it was not at the head of the Virginia water, 
we may alfo prove, from this head lying’ fo far beyond 20 
miles of Londinium, and without any name or remains which 
may lead us to fuppofe that the diftances in the Itinerary may 
be incorre&t.—From living fome time near Egham Hill, on 
Englefield Green, I have no reafon to fuppofe that either of 
the above places has any claim to the honor which has been 
beftowed upon it. 

BigBRACTE is only once mentioned, and that by Richard in 
Iter 12th: It is (tated to be 20 miles from Londinium, and 
the fame from Caleva. I have fhewn that Caleva was near 
Reading. A camp lies at Laurence Waltham, in the rout 
which I fuppofe led from Reading to Bibra&e or Wind/or. 

Windfor has been confidered an eminent o/d pats: From this 
to London there is an old camp or two, on Hounflow Heath, 
lying nearly in a line between thefe places. A connecting 
road would therefore neceffarily attend thefe works and fta- 
tions; and when the country lay open, this would be carried 
in the ftraighteft line, of which the circumftances of the 
ground would admit. 

From London to the weft, by way of Egham, there was; 
before the bank was conftructed, no road: But at fome place, 
fouth of Bibra@te, there might be a ftation which Richard has 
omitted. It is fufficient for me at prefent to be enabled to 
trace a line, in which Bzbracfe may motft reafonably be fup- 
pofed to have been fituated; and find in this line a place ex- 
actly anfwering the defcription which this word conveys. 
The name of this place, like that of many others, feems to 
have been loft except in Richard; and the Caftle, and Mota, 
(which is alfo Gaelic for Caftle), are the only names on record 
by which it has been known. The manor in which it hes is 
in Doomfday Book, Ciivore; that is, the cliff border manor. 
In this name, the hill is called the Cliffe :—And if Win be, 
as ufually, derived from Binn or Pinn, a peak or cliffe. 
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changed to Vin and Win, then Windlesofra, the oldeft Saxon 
name, may be derived from this fame Cliffe. We fhall foon 
fee how this anfwers to Bibrae. 

New Wrwpsor is a high cliffe, overhanging the river 
Tames; and is the moft remarkable nofe, or pointed bead land, on 
the whole river. It hada caftlé; but of its founders and age 
we. know nothing, except that it was here before the con- 
queft, At St. Leonard’s Hill, in its vicinity, remains have 
been found, whieh fome have fuppofed Roman. At old 
Windfor “ ancient foundations,” and even “ Roman bricks, 
&c.” are faid to have been difcovered. Old Windfor was 
early the refidence of Saxon Kings. It muft, therefore, have 
had a public road leading to it; and this, moft likely, led 
firaight from London, between the prefent Bath and Sa- 
lifbury roads, near the old camps, which are found in this 
line. 

Our old names had never been traced by any author, an- 
cient or modern, fo as toconvey that information by them 
which they were originally intended to impart by thofe who 
firft gave them. Every topograpHical writer had tried to ex- 
plain thefe; but our books contained effays, to fhew the un- 
fkilfulnefs only of their authors, There is, however, I can 
affert, often fo very fingular a relation between the old names 
and the places they reprefent; and alfo between the old and 
more modern names of places, that the evidences for fitua- 
tion, arifing from thefe, are too ftrong to be queftioned by 
perfons who with to comprehend the fubje@. But the terms 
for the features of nature have not been well underftood ; 
and we have been treading chiefly on darknefs and confufion 
for ages. , 

The word Bir is water, and Ac, in various inftances, 
means border Jand; but water border land being in ancient 
times marfhy, Biorac became the name for a marfh. Befides 
the general names for water border, whether marfhy or 
drained, it was neceflary to have particular names for its ex- 
traordinary features: dc was then the common name for bor- 
der land ; but the land which runs into a remarkable nofe, Or 
promontory, on a ftream, like that at Windfor; and is now 
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denoted by the termination Nefs, as in Totne/s, which means | 
the head or hill nofe, was in the Gaelic, alfo made by Achd 
or Acht, which would become 4@ in Biora@,* or Bibra (of 
which the name in the ablative is Bioracte,+ or Bibracte), and 
this would imply the water head land, nofe, or premontory. 

Headlands which take the above adjunéts are generally on 
the ocean, or on large ftreams. Bibrae, by Richard, was 
20 miles from Londinium; and from name, muft have been 
‘aremarkable poiat or nofe, on fome water or ftream. We 
have innumerable inftances to fhew that the principal fea- 
tures of nature gave names to places; and that the hill or 
headland at New Windfor gave name to the ftation of Bib- 
rate, we may thus fhew: | 

ift. From its having before the Conqueft, for a time un- 
limited, been a caftle, and the moft commanding place in 
thefe parts. 

2dly. From its formerly having the name Mota, which was 
an ancient Gaelic name for a caftle, 

3dly. From its form, in fo very fingular a manner, agreeing 
with the word Bibra@e, or the water headland. 

Athly. From its perhaps exa@ fituation, as laid down in 
Richard’s Iter, of 20 miles from Londinium, and the fame 
from Caleva. 

5thly. From no ether hill or land which would appropri- 
ately take this name, lying in the neighbourhood of the river, 
on any fide; but particularly, none on that fide which the Bibroci 
are faid to bave inhabited, at fuch equal diftances from thefe 
ftations. ig : 

6thly. From its lying in the vicinity of a noted old and 
much-frequented pafs, and in a direct line from Londinium 
to Caleva. ve | 

7thly. From having old camps on Hounflow Heath and 
Waltham, on the border of this line. 

And finally, from its being the only place with known re- 
mains, at the itinerary diftances of 20 miles from Londinium 
and Caleva, in any road whatfoever. 

* See Bioracte in Iter 12, 


+ The names of stations are given chiefly in the ablative case. 
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Having then examined the name and fituation of Bibraéte, 
fet me now fee what its olde? Saxon name, Windlefofra, or 
Windelfofra means, and how this name applies to Bibraéte, or 
New Windfor. ‘The word Bim or Pinn may, as before men- 
tioned (and as it is in various inftances), be varied to Vin and 
Win, and mean peake or cliffe. The poftfix E/ feems to be 
a diminutive: But the hill at Windfor certainly gave name 
to the manor of Clivore, in which it lies, and in which name 
no diminutive is ufed. If it gave name to Windfor, I can 
{carcely believe that it could be denominated the /i#z/e head 
or cliffe; but of this I may not perfeétly remember perhaps. 
It appeared to me too bold, high, and overhanging a piece of 
Jand, to be thus denoted; I will therefore fuppofe that A/, 
high, was here varied to E/, as is the cafe in other inftances, 
—The root of Sof, is Av, water, varied to Ov and Of.—Sav 
or Sev in the Severn, formerly Savern, means ftream; and 
Sof is only a variation of Sav, to Sov, and Sof. The fyllable 
Ra is often written in the end of a word for Ar, and means 
border. Wunptesorra, the high cliffe water border, or the 
water border high cliffe, then means the bill itfelf, and not old 
Windfor.—Old Windfor is not, as authors imagine, the 
place which gave name to the fettlement, notwithftanding 
our zew and o/d, refpecting buildings, foolifhly enough con- 
vey fuch ideas. Of oldand new, we have another remarkable 
inftance, in another journey of old and new Salifbury.* 


LONDINIUM, M.P. 20. London. 
Already mentioned. 
* This as well as the foregoing was originally written for the Monthly 


Magazine some time since. I have re-written my comment on these 
scations. 


RICHARD, ITER. XU. 


Ab Ifca Uriconium ufque fic : 


{ Sites of Stations. 
Richard, Lter. 13. Antonine, Iter. 12. From 
Caerleon to Wroxeter. 


Cee meee | a es 


Bultro, M.P. ..... 8|Burrium ........ Vilar 66 8 Soe OS 
Gobannio .....0-. 12|Gobanninm .... 12 | Abergaveny ....... 12 
Wagna’ooss ss. sts re2S i MIASNIM 2. Jsee-5. 2e | Kentchefter 5's. 23 
Branogenio ,....... 23|Bravonium .. 22,24 | Lentwardine ...... 23 
Uniconiaw, ccses ss Ships ccom seus Seo ee /TIVV TOXCUCE “le eislssis clemod 


Burrium is now called Brynbiga, the little head or hill, 
and means the fame as Bury, from whence this Iter ran to 
the Munnow.. The Roman way, particularly near Madley, 
points to Kentchefter, and is traceable to Lentwardine and 
Wroxeter.—This Iter hath no towns in England not already 
noticed. 


RICHARD, ITER. XIV. 


Ab Ifca per Glebon, Lindum ufque fic :-— 


Sites of Stations. 
From 
Caerleon ly Gloucefter, 
to Lincoln. 


Richard, Iter. 14. Antonine, Iter. 13. 


Bailio or Bultro ... 8] Burrium or Bullium 9 | Ufk 


BleRiowisies peietl2 || DlemlaM Gesen ets 11 | Monmouth ...... ¥ 
Sariconio <¢.e.+..e5 11} Ariconium ...... 11 | Rofs or Berry Hill 12 

in Wefton) 2.2. } > 
Glebon Colonia ... 15! Clevum ..0+.0e00 15| Gloucefter ........ 15 
Ad Antonam ...... 15 | Said to be on the 20 

AVON Fess aietere sate 
Alguna 4+ senasearnls Alcefter on the Aln 15 

Iter. 6. 
Camp at Chefterton 1 

on the Fofs be 9 
Venonis .sccoeeeee 12) Vennonim Copfton ess senses 12 
Ratis Corion ..... 0/12.) Rates «2 .ss'ssle000) 12) Leicefteris .eieesan 12 
Venromento ...... 12| Verometum .. 12, 13} In Willoughby, &c. 12 
Margiduno .....0.. 12} Margdunum 14, 13,12| Eaft Bridgeford .... 12 
Ad Pontem ....... 12) Ad Pontem...... 7)| (LNOMPEs seeetesieee uae 
Crococolana Crocoecolanum .... 7|Collingham ....... 7 
Lindumyes toes 128 bindumess..2; 14,,12 | Lincoln 400.Gs.eeemee 


This Iter alfo ran from Caer Leon to Uk, and thence to 
Monmouth, from hence the road is not traceable, but it is 
thought to have croffed the Wye at Berry-Hill in Wefton, 
under Penyard; and to have continued its line to Glocefter : 
From hence to Vennonis the road is not well known, nor the 
fiations afcertained :—The remainder are well known. 

Of Ariconium, in a MS. note written by an unknown 
hand, it is faid, that it “ muft be near Rofs, perhaps Walton 
Rofs, which by Ogilvy is juft 15 miles from Gloucefter, as 
laid down here; which number is confirmed by being the 
fame as in Antoninus’s 13th Iter. Befides, it lies in the line 
between Ufk and Gloucefter, whereas Kentchefter takes you 
quite round about, and is 5 miles from Hereford, which is 
28 from Gloucefter, in all 33; which is more than double the 
diftance between Ariconium and Gleyum, as laid down in 
both Itineraries,” 
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The beginning of this Iter I fhall pafs by, and fhall firft 
note 


GLEBON COLONIA, M.P. 15. Gloucefter 15. 
Which I have already explained. 


AD ANTONAM, M.P. 15. 


Somewhere on the Avon 20. 


ALAUNA, M.P. 15. Alcefter on the Aln 165. 


The water camp. 


The next Station omitted 1s thought to be Che/ferton on 
the Fofx, faid to be near Harwood’s Houfe, 19. 


VENONIS, M. P. 12. Cohfion 12. 
Already explained. 


RATIS CORION, M.P. 12. Leicefter 12. 


Chronology ftates for Leicefter, that it was built 2500 
years fince by Leir, King of the Coritani, who gave it the name 
Caer Lerion. That this King had three daughters, Coneral, 
Ragale, and Cordelle. ‘That Cordelle facceeded her father after 
he had reigned 40 years. Thatin King Leir’s reign was built 
the great Temple of Janus, whofe foundations ftill remain in 
this city ; and in which Temple this King is faid to have been 
buried. 

Later names of this town were Rate and Rage.—Mr. 
Whitaker fays that this city was denominated Rate in the 
Itinera of Richard, Antonine, and Ravennas; Rage in all 
the copies of Ptolemy; and abfolutely and only Rage in 
Richard’s defcription of Britain. The real names mutft there- 
fore, he afferts, be equally Rate and Rage; the former im- 
plying the town to be fixed upon the currents, the latter importing 
it to be the capital of the kingdom, 
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The name of this town, as Rate, was doubted for years, 
and its etymon is even now undetermined. An old Roman 
mile-ftone lately difcovered on the fofs, ftating it to be cer- 
tain miles from Rais, removed the uncertainty. The nume- 
rals were cut like an H, which was read by fome 2, by others 
3 miles, It is, however, generally allowed that this H meant 
2, as the ftone was found by meafure ¢wo miles from Leicefter. 

Mr. Nichols afferts, “‘ That whether the H ftands for 2 or 
3 miles, the fone determines the ancient name of Leicefter to have 
been Rat and not Racw.”—Here then our antiquaries dif- 
agree; but neither of thefe gentlemen judges rightly on the 
imports of thefe words. 

I will foew that Ratz and Rage are fynonymous names.—The 
word fatis has been fuppofed to come from Rad or Rat, a 
road; and the Radikes, or Rawdikes, near this place, have 
been rendered the road dikes. 

According to Lhuyd’s Archeologia, ‘* Db and Gh were ufed 
indifferently by the Irifh ; for they write Aghaid, (the face), or 
Adbaigh, &c. The reafon was, be fays, their foftening their pro- 
nunciation fo far, as that it became a doubt at length whether of 
them fhould be made ufe of.’—For Modius the Italians write 
Moggio, for Radius they write Raggio. The words Rad and 
Rat are old names for road; and Rag and Reg are the fame 
in various names of this kingdom.—Dbé alfo by Mr. Lhuyd 
changes to T4, Dh to D, Thto T, and Gb to G—The H 
in Th is frequently omitted in old names, and in Norman 
times, T only was pronounced. 

But H being often omitted, as in Rathby, now Ratby; in 
Rath-oadb, now Ratoath, in Rate Caftle; in Rathtoy, now Rat= 
too, &c.; the words Ratas, or Rate, may originally have been 
Rathas, or Rathe: And as Rath is fometimes pronounced Rab, 
Ra, or Raw, the Rawdikes may. imply the Rath, or fortrefs 
dykes, inftead of the road dikes. 

The word Rathas, or Ratas, was Gaelic; and As, in Ratas, 
may mean water, as it does in As-chu, a water dog. Rate 
may then imply the ftream’s Rath, or fortrefs, Moreover, 
Aithe, Gaelic for an bill, AND THE ROOT OF THE FIRST SYL~ 
LABLE IN Rata, is often the root of words for camps; and this 
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changes to Aighe, which alfo implies bill, and is a root in names 
of fortreffés, AND OF THE FIRST SYLLABLE OF Racs#. From 
hence, and from what is before ftated, of the common ufes 
of Dand G, and of their changes, Rate and Rage are de- 
monftrably fynonymes. The before-mentioned affertions of 
authors then were bazarded, without examining the imports 
of thefe old names. 

Having given the imports of Rat and Ratb, I wiil now ana- 
lyfe other words. It is agreed by all our writers, that Car, 
or Cor-Dyke, in Lincolnfhire, means the Fen-Dyke; and it is 
faid, that the Fens are called Cars.—Accordingly, the Saxons 
feem to have tranflated Cor, by Leog, a marfh or fen; and 
this they varied to Leg, Lyg, &c. The fyllable Er is often 
ufed in old names for border land: And hence Leoger-ceafter, 
may imply the mar/b border land camp. But Leg or Lyg, pro- 
nounced Ley or Lei, may have been confidered ftream ; and 
Let-ER, or Lecer-ceasrer, the fiream border camp: But if 
fr were confidered a plural ending, Leger-ceaffer may imply 
the fireams camp. 

In the tranflation of Bede's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, by Sta- 
pleton, the word Mercia is always rendered maz/bes, or the 
marfb-land; I fuppofe, from the marfh land on the coaft of 
the Coritani, on their rivers, and in the interior of their 
country.—Corion then may alfo mean the marfhes, and Cori- 
ton, the marfhes land. 

Words for the fea, were alfo names of water and of 
ftreams; and Lear, the fea, may have been a name of the 
Soar; but | conceive that Lezr is derived from Lei-er as 
above; and that Lezrion means, as a plural noun, the ftreams; 
and Caer Leirion, the ftream’s city, and this was a tranflation 
of Rate. 

But in the Rerigonius Sinus, we know that Rear means the 
LITTLE fea; and Gon implies Jake. I have proved that Re- 
RIGONIA is {tibblechefler; that Rer1 and Rissre mean the 
LITTLE fea; and that Gon may alfo imply inclofed land o, 
camp. 

Moreover the coafts and harbours of this kingdom generally gave 
names to their border lands.——The people of Kent, or the Can- 
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ri1, were the bead landers. Yn Suffex and Surry, the Rrenr 
were the road landers. In Hamphhire, Somerfetfhire, &c. the 
Beic# were the borderers. In Dorfet, the Durotrices were 
the water track men. In Devon and Cornwall, the Dane 
moni were the fea or water landers.—The SeLcov, on Sol< 
way Frith, were named from fail, the fea, and Geamb or 
Geav, a branch or flip.*—The word Corr is Gaelic for Corner ; 
and Cor or Corn, in the Cornusir, and-in the CorNAVII, 
means alfo corner. In Corirant, Cor may alfo mean corner, 
and the fame as Cor or Corn, in the name of its oppofite pro- 
vince of the Cornnavi1; which is derived from the sga 
corner, between Wales and Lancathire.—But Corr, in the 
Coritant, may alfo imply the p1TTLE corner. The name of this 
province was written Coriravo1 by Ptolemy. The word 
Tav means the fea, and the Coriravor may have meant the 
little corner fea men: And by little corner feas, ox little corner fea, 
might be meant the Abus and Metaris, or the Metaris only.— 
But in fuch cafe Corion and Coriron may mean the little 
corner (fea) land. 

In the Coritavo1 then, the bounds of the lands are expreffed, 
and the lands underftood. In the Corirant, the lands are 
expreffed, and their bounds underftood. 

The word Coriravo1 has been fuppofed, by all our anti- 
quaries, to have been written erroneoufly in Ptolemy.—When 
an author is not underitood, we feldom reckon upon our own 
mifapprehenfion of his fubje@. 

The endings of the words Corion, Leirion, and Cori, note 
withftanding what I have here faid, ‘may be plural ones. 

But it fhould excite no furprife to find, among the various 
endings of words, Postrixes fimilar to the plural endings of 
the Welth, Cornifh, and Gaelic languages. Thefe were moft 
probably derived from ancient augments: and diminutives. 
Thus originally adopting terms for great, to reprefent many ; 
and words for little, to denote few. For example, Mor, 
great, implies alfo many: Beg and Gan each mean /i#tle, and 
imply alfo few. Hence the endings of many other words 
denoting great, might alfo imply many; and fome of thefe 


* Cumberland may be rendered the corner border land, 
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denoting little, might alfo mean few; and from each of thefe 
claffes, or from their roots, were perhaps adopted plural 
endings.—But thefe augments and diminutives we muft ge- 
nerally diftinguifh, in old monofyllabic names, as adjectives 
only ; and not render compound names of ftreams as if they 
were plural numbers, as many authors unconfcious of any 
impropriety have done.-—On the whole, the reader fhould 
examine whether plural endings agree with reafon; and if 
not, he fhould fearch for the original words. The tafk I 
have found in fome cafes ea/y and certain; in others trouble- 
fome and doubtful. In general, however, the names of bigh 
hills, as well as thofe of great ftreams, will prove that thefe 
endings are, for the moft part, AuemMenTs. Thus Nzason, a 
Jingle hill in the middle of Devon, means bigh or great bill, 
from Veas, an hill, and On, an augment.—Causon, another 
Jingle round hill, and the higheft in the weft of England, im- 
plies alfo great bill or mountain, from Caus, an hill, and Oz, 
an augment. 

In fmaill fireams, and in Jittle feas, the letter J or Y meant 
little or fballow ; but this hath neither been accounted a plu- 
ral number, nor a diminutive ending, by our authors; and 
has abfurdly been rendered, contrary to all analogy, in the 
names of our ftreams, by the word water.* But Jor Yisa 
diminutive in our own language ; for inftead of Jitéle Tom and 
little John, we fay Tommy and Jobuny. We call Ann, or An, 
with a prefix Nan; and Nanny is its diminutive.—In like 
manner Az is water. -dn is often varied in its name to En; 
with the prefix WV, we have the Nen, a river in Northampton- 
fhire. But dz, water, might in like manner become Nan; 
and Nanny, its diminutive, is the name of a {mall ftream in 
the county of Dublin. 

The diminutive endings in ftreams, hills, &c. which cannot 
be controverted as fuch, are In, An, En, I, &c. and thefe are 
alfo plural endings in many languages. 

* See Camden, in Radnorshire. * Our old names in Ptolemy, Anto- 
ninus, &c. were chiefly composed from monosyllabic words, with 
Greek and Roman terminations : They have been wrongly translated ; 


and we may, perhaps, frequently have misunderstood these transla. 
tions, as well as the original words; but of this the reader must judge, 
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The augmentative endings in ftreams and fingle hills, &c. 
are often On, du, Ou, Ow, Ar,.Or, &c. and thefe are without 
difpute frequently augments ; altho’ the fame endings, in other 
words, not referring to the features of nature, may be plural 
ones. 

But thefe endings in ftreams have always been accounted, 
by modern authors, plural endings. Every little ftreamlet or 
rivulet has, therefore, with a poftfix, been emphatically called 
the waters or the ftreams; (and I wonder much that the 
words ftreamlet and rivulet, from having thefe diminutive 
endings, have not alfo been turned into plurals: But without 
a poftfix, both little and great ftreams have been rendered 
water or ftream only.—Thus the Corin* has been exalted by 
the name of/¢he waters; whilft the Don of Ruflia has been 
called only #be water, or the fream.—The abfurdity, how- 
ever, of making augments and diminutives {peak as plurals, 
in the names of fingle hills, was ftill more apparent; and 
therefore they have been /uppreffed, and reckoned nothing ! 

Thus confifently are plural endings employed to fupply the 
places of poftfixes: And thus prudently have augments and 
diminutives been fuppreffed to conceal unfkilfulnefs.—But 
prefixes have been lefs known than pofifixes ; and ftill more ab- 
furdity has been manifefted from our ignorance of ¢he prepo- 
fitives, than from our want of knowledge in the po/ffxes of 
ancient appellations: I need only refer to Harbor and to Har- 
borough to prove this. 

But I muft now return to my fubjec&t:—It has been af- 
ferted—* That the word Coritani is properly written Corani; 
and that the term Coritani is of uncertain derivation, but that it 
probably bad its origin in the Britifb word Corani, or Corimiatd; 
appellations denoting men that are liberal, generous, or lavifo. In 
the biftorical Triades, the Coranians are faid to be mentioned as one 
of the THREE MOLESTATIONS tbat came into this [land and 
never went out again, And in another memorial of the Welfb lan- 
guage, they are claffed among the feven nations that invaded Bri- 
tain. The order of their advent is placed immediately before that 
of the Romans.’ + 


* See Mr, Whitaker’s Manchester. -+ Cambrian Register, vol. ii. 
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This article fhews that affertions fhould be examined. For 
if the Corifani be of uncertain derivation, the Corani may be 
not lefs uncertain; for Cor in each may be the fame. If 
Cor refer to marth, Cori, asa plural noun, may ‘properly refer 
to marfhes; and the marth landers, and the marfhes landers, 
will imply nearly alike. But if Cor mean corner, Cori may 
be its diminutive, and mean ¢he t1vTLeE corner: And the Co- 
rant and the Coritani will not be fynonymous terms. . 

I fhall conclude this article with the opinion of a learned 

friend :—‘* Whatever might have been the cafe in the original 
difperfion of mankind to their firft fettlements, when the 
whole family took the name of the common parent ; in the fub- 
fequent difperfion into fmaller diftrias more minute appella- 
tions would be neceffary to diftinguifh them than one derived 
from any common anceftor; and what terms more likely to 
be taken for this purpofe than thefe which the peculiarities 
of the fituation of their common abode prefented, which 
united them neceflarily into one body, either for defence or 
profit? This appears to me a much more probable hypothefis 
than to account for fuch appellations, by legends of fancied 
heroes, of whofe exiftence there is no hiftorical record ; or by 
fuppofitions of inroads of {mall parties from the continent 
into our ifland; through other tribes, perhaps more powerful, 
in order to occupy ifolated diftriGs, cut off on every fide from 
their own country, and from the fuccour of their own coun- 
trymen, If the mind had taken no bias either way upon this 
fubject, we fhould naturally fuppofe, when we faw towns or 
diftricts in different places, fituated alike, diftinguithed: by 
the fame or fimilar names; that thofe names were in both in- 
{tances borrowed from the circumftances, which were alike 
in both fituations; and the truth of this fuppofition is con- 
firmed by feeing the different appellations of the fame place 
in the two languages (the Gaelic and Saxon,) coincide in 
meaning, the one a tranflation of the other,”* 


* See the article Mado for a continuation of this subject, 
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VENROMETO,.M. P. 12. 
Long Billington in Willoughby 12. 


The name of this ftation has been varioufly rendered. It 
has been tranflated the Marly Hill. The place of the camp 
has been called the Henings; and in the laft edition of Cam- 
den, the Herrings: Thefe have been faid to imply the ancient 
meadows. But this place has alfo been called the Black-feld, 
from the darknefs of its foil. Its name, Vernometum, hath 
likewife been derived from Guern, the alder-tree; but it 
hath generally been interpreted, a crear Temple! 

The word Venronento or Venrometo, was, from what foliows, 
a contraétion of Veneromento or Venerometo. Vener and Pener, 
as Vand P are convertible, will mean the fame; and as Pex 
is head-land, and Er, in old names, generally border, VENER 
will mean the bead land border. 

Vernometo was alfo written Verenometo. VeREN, (a8 VER 
means bead border, and En, land), means the bead border land. 

It foould be particularly remarked, that the words, or fylla~ 
bles, Er and En, in Veren, are tranfpofed in Vener. In 
Vereno we find the root Er written at length ; but it is con- 
traGted in Venro. In like manner in Venero, we find the root 
En written at length; but this too is contracted in Verno. 
Thefe particulars then prove, that I have written the above 
names at length, rightly. 

The word Min means Jitile, and is often varied to Men. 
The Ockmen, often called the Ockment, runs through Ocking- 
ton, in Devon, and means zbe Uittle fiream, Ockington was 
formerly written Ockinton; and it is even now fo pronounced. 
The word Et is alfo a diminutive. VENROMETUM, or VAN- 
ROMENTUM, will therefore mean the ‘little head-land border. 

Vernometum, the little bead-border land. This name then 
alludes, not to a creat temple; and as by the ending Um, in 
Danum, and in other names, a camp is underftood ; fo here, 
inftead of ¢he creat temple, we may underftand the ground 
defcribed to be the place of our camp. 

Lone BittineTon is a more recent name of this ftation, 

and this muft be an expofition of the o/d one, if it refer to the 
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place of the old camp. The words Ber and Bit, in thefe 
names, often mean border or ridge; and Bitz is Gaelic for 
border. Bel and Ber, and their roots E/ and Er, in old 
names, often meah dorder. R, therefore, in endings, changes 
to L, and Lto R; and various inftances may be feen of fuch 
changes in Lhuyd’s Archeologia. The word Bit then being 
border, and the fame as Ber or Ver; Ine or In being a dimi- 
tive, as in Ockinton; and the fame as Min, Men, or Ment: 
And Ton, Jand, implying the fame in Billington, as En, in 
Verznomento; or as En, in Veneromento; this word Billington 
will be an exa@ tranflation of Vernomentum or Vernometum, 
In this proof I have fuppreffed, I conceive, no neceflary 
fteps; not do I think that I have drawn an unfound conclu- 
fion from the names here given. Lone may refer to the di- 
menfions of this ground, or it may be a contraction of Lone- 
PHORT, @ camp or fort, as Bor, for camp, is of Bornovucu. 
The traces of this old ftation are varioufly reprefented : 
The old lines by fome are faid to be ftrong; by others, who 
have feen them, to be faint and weak. ‘Coins, Mofaic pave- 
ments, and other antiquities, are faid formerly to have co- 
vered the country; and even now, the treafures underground 
are conceived to be very confiderable. Tbe diffances agree 
with the numerals in the Iter: The features of the country with 
its names: And the fiation lies properly near the Roman road. 
—I have endeavoured to. ftrengthen the opinions of modern 
antiquaries, by giving the imports of its ancient and modern 
names.—Dr. Stukeley has given a plate of this ftation; but 
he unfortunately miftook it for Margidunum. 


MARGIDUNO,,. M. P. 


Generally conceived to be Haft Bridceford. 
ey ty sy 


The Marie, from the word Marga, again fteps in to afhit 
antiquaries in their tranflation of this name. Mr. Throfby 
fays, “ Nothing in my opinion can rob Eaf Bridgeford of its 
Roman honots. Here you have the moft indifputable proofs 
of its high antiquity. An ancient encampment; the name 
of Barrow, which a place in this field ftill retains; the dif- 
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covery of Roman coins and Roman pottery ; the diftance from 
Willoughby; the next flation agreeing exa€tly with the 
rout; all together form fuch ftrong evidence, as will admit 
of no objection to the general opinion, that Eaft Bridgeford 
was the Margidunum of the Romans.” 

In the ftation of Moridunum, Devon; and in Maridunum in 
Wales, the word Morand Mar is border or head. Ge may 
bein Mareipunum, Jand; and the whole name may imply, 
the camp of the head land or border: And this will anfwer to 
Borough, which may be rendered the border or head camp, 

I wifh not to rob Eaft Bridgeford of its honors, but of be 
old manors in the immediate vicinity of this camp, Car CoLsTon 
only, feems to derive its name from this flation. Whether this camp 
were, in early Saxon times, a part of this manor or not, I have 
no means by which I can determine. 


AD PONTEM, M.P. Thorpe on the Trent. 


Not underftanding how to analyfe our old terms, the words 
Ad Pontem have caufed much fpeculation, 

The word An is water: It is alfo in old names a term for 
land, and frequently it is varied to On, and means the fame. 
The letter P has been treated of in the introduétory- effays : 
{t means pic, peak, or bead. Pon may therefore imply de 
bead land, or the water head, 

The word Pont is bridge. “ T in Welth words, fays Mr. 
Lhuyd, is frequently changed into S or Z in the Cornith, ef- 
pecially when L or N are placed before T.” And the fame 
may be faid of Pont, which changes in the Latin to Pons. 

The word Barkir is Welfh for a kite; and this changes to 
Barkez, in the Cornifh.—The endings /¢ and Es, or En, are 
diminutives.—The heads of bridges are {mall in comparifon 
to the heads of hills; and feem to have taken diminutive 
endings on this account. 

I have fhewn that in Vernometum and Venrometum, that 
Verno and Venro are contraGtions ; and I fuppofe that Pons and 
Pont may have originally been the fame.—Thus Pons may 
haye been compofed of Pon, the water bead, and Is, a dimi- 


native :—or of Pon, the water bead, and Et, a diminutive; and 
Ponts or Power contracted, may have become Pons and Pont, 

But throwing afide this laft explanation, we may fairly 
fuppofe, that Pon, the water bead, may have taken a T, as 
is ufual after NV, to ftrengthen the found of this word: And 
Pont was moft likely the word, which id Latin was changed 
to Poms. In like manner the Welth word Guynt, wind, 
changes to Guins in the Cornith; the Welth term 4/¢ in the 
Cornith to4/s.—In the Latin fltey fometimes wrote their di- 
minutive endings at length, altho’ they are little: underftood. 
Thus Cot is Gaelic for head or hill, and Is is a diminutive ; 
and Coxtis means a /itile head or little bill, 

The word Bridge was, I conceive, originally derived from 
Braicue or Brae, the upper part or top of any thing; but 
this Gaclic word I have not analyfed, and leave to the confi- 
deration of my reader, 

I have before fhewn, that the word Pont may mean a 
poit or bead: Ad is Gaelic for water; and Ap Ponrem, or 
ADPONT, may imply the water head, I have proved that 
dRIPONT means the Lill point; and that Pont means Thor or pe. 
On the river Trent we have WINTHORPE, i.e. The water 
bead or point.—Now this name being nearly the fame in import 
as Pons,-a bridge, we fhall find no decifive argument per- 
nape for preferring either in tranflation, unlefs the features 

of nature ace uid demand, that one of thefe fhould be adopte 
rather than the other, And here we muft obferve, that words 
for nue ns gene ae refer to the features of their fettlements ; 
rarely to camps; and never , fcarcely, to bridges ;.becaufe thefe 
laft cannot be confidered as a part of thefe features, 

But it is faid that the foundation of a great bridge on the 
rent was difcovered in 17915 near Winthorpe. Win o 
may be confidered as a variation of Ean, water, an 
fhewn in my firft work; and iv hal te may mean the tater 
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pot; and be a tranflation of Ad Pontem.—But there is a 
of 4 C21 oat ; aes (ier bade Seika er teen 
Thorpe, near ere and this lies in a fituation which the 
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numerals in the Iter demand, And altho’ the word Toborpe 
p 
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may be point only, the point which fives this Tdorfe name, 
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in this Iter, and may have been fo named, when fords and 
ferries only were ufed; and before a bridge had ever been 
feen or known by its inhabitants. 


CROCOCOLANO, M.P. Collingham. 


Bifhop Gibfon fays, “ Near Collingham, in a large field, 
there is reafon to fix another ftation.” 

“«* Dr. Stukeley calls this field Brugh; but ftates that the 
old city is perfectly levelled by the plough. Many Roman 
coins have been found here, and all the way between this 
field and Newark, in digging they find great foundations for 
half a mile together on each fide of the road, with much 
rufty iron, iron oar, and iron cinders, fo that it is probable 
an eminent Roman forge has been here. Out of one hole 
they dug 10 or 15 loads of ftone, from whence it might be 
fuppofed to have been a gate. Many copper coins have been 
found here; as alfo pots, urns, bricks, &c. “They call the , 
Money, Brough Pennies.” 

Horfeley fays, that they often firike on ruins in ploughing 
and digging; and he fays, the pofition of the camp is a fhort 
mile fouth-eaft of Collingham. <“ ’Tis three miles, fays Dr. 
Stukeley, north of*Newark. Great plenty of wild faffron 
grows hereabouts, whence I once thought the name came, 
fignifying the Saffron Field, from the Celtic word a field or 
enclofure, (Lhan). In the later times of the empire, when 
they fhortened words, ’twas called Co/ana, and fome critics 
reftoring Croco to it, doubled the fecond fyllable, whence it 
is found in Antoninus, his Itinerary, Crococolanum. But I 
judge Mr. Baxter's derivation of it right, Erizcetum Pulchrum, 
&e.”—Itin. p. 98. 

Camden, Burton, as well as others, knew not this name. 
But Cro¢ comes from Criocu, territory, end, horn, &c.; and 
Cotan is bead land; and the whole word means the bead land 
point or territory—CoLuincHam implies the bead land border. 
It anfwers then in name, diftances, &c, 


LINDO, M. P. Lincoln. 


I haye already explained this name. 


RICHARD, ITER. XV. 


A Londinio per Claufentum in Londininm ufque fic :— 


Richard, Iter. 15. 


es ee Se eS 


Calebas MPs seen 4d 


Mindomis4. co. eis 15 
Venta Belgarum ... 21 


Ad Lapidem- n+. 6 
Claufento ...... Apsrip ots 
Portu Magno .... 10 
REEDS *. 0. she ate LO 
Ad Decimum ..... 10 
Anderida Portu 

Ad Lemanum ..... 25 
Lemaniano Portu .. 10 
WD iSeries sis'e’nee LO 
Rhutupis Col. .... 10 


Res biowressceses’ LO 
Cantiopoli ........ 10 
Duralevov ss cge0es 1S 
Wado 5's steers 9s baton 
Vaenaca ict send case gO 
Noviomago ....... 18 
TOnNGinio ns ssihs open VS 


This road ran as 


Sites of Stations. 
From 

London thro’ Bittern, and 
again to London. 


ee ef 
es 


Antonine, Iter. 7. 


Callevam .....-. 44 
Iter. 12 & 15. 
Vindomim .-.... 15 
Venta Belgarum 2) | 

Iter. 7 inv. 


| Near Reading ...+-. 44 


| Silchefter ....c0.-- 10 
Winchefter ...... 26* 


| Stoneham ........ 8 

Bitter wasccee cess: 4 
Porchefter...... 14* 
Chichefter ..... 16* 

1 On the Arun ...... 10 

| Near Beachy Head 

| Towards the Port Land 

| Lyme 

PE SOWELH sia crsle tive nee LO 

| Richborough ...... 15 


Claufentum ..... 10 
Reenunt*® 25.245. 20 


Iter. 2 inv. 
PReculver sce nncce Oo 
Canterhuryy. 28 os . 10 
| Judde Hill, Ofpring 12 
i Rochetter<sst2ece 2 10 


Durovernum 
Durolevum ..... 12 


VaPniacints cd6, 2.22) | SOUMACEL wie oa Chrys 16 
Noviomagum 6, 18} Newberry ........ 6* 
Londinitim, 4.u202,)10;| London) vied enyi2 


before, and from Winchefter by Otter- 


bourne to Stoneham, and by Green-Lane to Bittern, thence 
a few traces are feen on Ridgeway and north of Burlefdon- 
Hill, pointing to Fareham and to Portchefter, the latter part 
of which is nearly Joft. From Portchefter it ran with the pre- 
fent turnpike to Chichefter, and over the Arun, near Arun- 
del.—Thence on the coaft to Anderida, the banks of the 
Rother, Lyme, Dover, Richborough, Reculver, Canterbury ; 
—and, as in the firft Iter, to Rochefter, Southfleet, and 
Newberry, to London. 


* It appears from the above, that the errors of Antonine are copied 


in Richard. 
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CALEBA, M.P. 44. Near Reading 44. 


The miles here vary from. the former Iter; and this may 
have been on account of the prefent journey taking a diffe- 
rent rout. Butif the roads were the fame then, one account 
muft have been erroneous. 


** Few Roman ftations have been fixed at fo many different 
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places as that of Calleva Attrebatum,” {ays the Commentator 
on Richard’s Itinerary. To which he adds—« It has been 
placed at Silchefter, Henley, Wallingford, and Reading, by 
antiquaries; yet in no doubtful eafe do more teftimonies con- 
cur to afcertain the fite. It is evidently a ftation of impor- 
tance, becaufe it appears as a central point to which the roads 
traverled by three different Iters of Antonine (the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th) converge. It-was the capital of the 4irebates, fitu- 
ated at known diftances from London, Winchefter, Bath, 
Spene, and Caerleon; and at a doubtful one, tho’ eafily fup- 
plied, from Cirencefter and Old Sarum. Thefe circumftances 
cannot by any expedient be brought to coincide either with 
Henley, Wallingford, or Reading; but all agree in regard to 
Silchefier. Its diftance nearly accords with the Itinerary dif- 
tance of Cal/eva, from London, Bath, Speen, Winchefter, 
and, Caerleon, and, if a ftation (which is evidently loft) in the 
ter of Antonine, be fupplicd with that from Cirencefter. 
The prefent remains are thofe of a great Roman town; it is 
fituated in the diftri@ formerly inhabited by the Atrebates ; 
and in every direCtion traces of Roman roads converging to 
this point fill plainly exif, from London, Speen, Win- 
chefter, Old Sarum, Bath, and Cirencefter. Defcription of 
Britain, from Richard of Cirencefter, printed in 1809, pages 
148 and 149.” 

This quotation is a note of the Commentator on Richard, 
which I proved erroneous in the Monthly Magazine for Auguft 
1811, I will give a part of my proof in the next article, and 
refer for a continuation of it to the head Caleva. 


VINDOMI, Silchefler. 


This ftation is carried to Egbury Camp, near St. Mary 
Bourne, by the above commentator. But Vindonum was the 
chief town of the Segontiaci; it lay in the Itinerary XX 
miles from Venta. But Dr. Beeke has proved in the 15th 
vol. of the Archzologia, that a V is omitted in this number, 
and that it fhould have been XXVI. 


In Richard it ftands: 


Caleva toVindonum ---- XV 
Vindonum to Venta ---- XXI 


Total.t4%, 4:-. + i= = RAAVE 


Tt fhould have ftood: 


aleva to Vindonum - - - - x 
Vindonum to Venta - - - - XXVE 


Same total - - - - XXXVI 


From the above it appears that the 7 was tranfpofed only. 

If the radius of a circle be 26 miles, and the centre be Venta, 
3 

far from the circumference at 26 miles diftance ; but this can 
lie at no place but at Si/cbefer, unlefs it be too near or too tar 
from other ftations which are fixed by the Itinerary. For in- 
ftance, Vindenum has been miflaken, as mentioned above, for 
Caleva, and has been fixed in the old port way, (which im- 
plies the raifed or bank road), leading to Sorbiodunum, at 
Egbury Camp; which is only 15 miles from Venta on the fame 
radius. his place mutt therefore be too thort in diftance 
from Venta by eleven miles. Vindonum in the 18th Iter 
(which runs thro’ Vindonum, Venta, &e.) is faid to be 15 
miles from Tamefa: Dr. Beeke has clearly proved that this 
diftance exaétly reaches Silchefter; but it is 29 miles from 
Tamefa to Egbury Camp, which is 14 miles too far, and out 
of the road to Venta; from Egbury to Venta no direct old 
K 4 
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road is to be traced. Thefe then form a compleat refutation 
to the note above quoted. Add to thefe that from Spinis to 
Caleva it is faid in the 12th Iter to be 15 miles, and from 
thence to BibraMe 20 miles: But if Caleva be reckoned Si/- 
cbefter, its diftance from Speen is not 12 miles inftead of oe 
and from thence to Bibrafe mutt be nearly 30 inftead of 20, 
It appears then that Egbury Camp, as Vindonum, will anfwer 
in no cafe with the diftances from Venta and Tamefa; nor 
will Silcbefer, as Caleva, agree with the diftances from Spinis 
and Bibra&te. By fuppofing then Calewa to be Sichefter, we 
throw into cenfufion the Iters of Richard and Antonine; but 
by taking Vindonum for Silchefter all will appear clear and fa- 
tisfactory. 
Silchefer has been called by the Britons Caer Segont. The 
ftation of Segontium, in Wales, was alfo called by the fame 
name; we have, therefore, to enquire what the word Segon- 
tia, the territory of .the Segontiaci, means. The word Sigh, 
an hill, is here varied to Segh, and pronounced Se; Gon is 
derived from Can or Con, a lake; Ia is country, and this 
takes a T in’ this name, in the fame manner as An or On, 
land, takes a Tin Ton or Tan, which imply.the fame. Vin, 
in Vindonum, and in other names beginning with this fylla- 
ble, has been derived from our vines in the Archeologia ; 
but the vines grew only in the author's fancy, and not in 
thefe flations. Vin is rendered Bin in Vinovium, now Bin- 
chefter. Bin or Binn is head or hill. S37 comes from A, an 
hill, pronounced Au, and changed ‘to 4/, El, and Il; with 
the afpirate Hit would become Hi/ or Full; butas the Gaelic 
had no A, and S was ufed in its ftead, Si] was one of their 
names for hill, and was a tranflation of Vin in Vindonum. I 
have only to remark that Caer Segont will be accounted the 
city of the Segontiaci, and its diftance from Venta will anf< 
wer to Vindonum; and further, that by Richard’s map, and 
by the name, Caleva Atrebatum was in the territory of the 
Atrebates; and that Silchefer or Vindonum, by the fame 
map, was in the country of the Segontiaci, and was, I fup- 
pofe, Caer Segont, 
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VENTA BELGARUM, VW inchefter. 


So much has been faid of Venta and Ifca, that little more 
need be mentioned. But the word Win-chefer or Wintan- 
cbefter ftiil urges enquiry: For tho’ Venta may be efteemed a 
word for an inn or a camp, ftill the original meaning fhould 
be here attended to. The word Ven or Vent then may mean 
water, or an hill; and 4 or An is either a diminutive or a 
word for land. 

Settlements were originally named from their hills, vallies, 
plains, and ftreams, or their borders: Nations and diftri@s 
from the features of their lands, and their fituations: But 
lands were firft chiefly peopled by families who brought no 
national name, 

Of the ancient Belge of this nation, nearly uniform are 
our modern accounts. Under the celebrated Divitiacus, an 
army is fuppofed to have come from the Continent, to have 
overrun and to have named this diftri.—Strange, however, 
it was, that they fhould have paffed Kent, Suffolk, Suffex, 
Effex, Surry, Middlefex, Berkfbire, &c. and never have given 
appellation to any of thefe lands!—-Be/, an infle@tion of the 
Gaelic word Bile, was confidered by the Saxons as implying 
border; Ge was alfo Gaelic for land; and thefe were tranf- 
lated Ham/fbire, or border land. Our Saxon -anceftors then 
derived the Belg, like the names of other nations, from the 
fituation of their lands, called them border landers, and 
dreamt not of their being imported from the low countries, — 
But this expofition of the name gave no {cope to ftory,—de- 
{cribed no invaders—imported no whole nations—hunted not 
abroad for inhabitants, which were more eafily found at 
home. 

Whether, however, as Be] implies mouth, the fituations 
of the firft fettlers of this diftri&t, around the mouth of our 
greateft port; and on the extenfive mouth of the Severn, 
may have partly helped to give this name or not, I will 
not determine: The Saxons, from this country lying on the 
fea, have given it another meaning ; and I acquiefce in their 
decifion. 
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Venta Belgarum, according to Mr. Whitaker, was “ The 
Venta, or head town of the proper Belge.” Mr. Pegge, in 
the 1ft vol. of the Archzologia, imagined that Venta Belga- 
rum, North and South Winfield, and other places, were 
named from the culture of the vine in Britain. But it feems 
évident, from the following antiquity of the appellation, 
that this name was given before vines were planted in Britain, 
Of Mr. Whitaker's derivation, I mut ftate, that he has mif- 
taken the point. Venta, asa fettlement, meant not a head 
or chief town; but a head or hill land. <«* Some, fays Cam- 
den, derive Wenta from Ventus, others from Vinum, others 
from Bifbop Wina; but their differences are to little parpofe. 
I prefer the opinion. of our countryinan, Leland, who de- 
tives it from the Britifh Gurn or Guzen, white, as meaning 


tbe white city.” Caer Gwent is alfo fuppofed by its lateft hif- 
torian to imply the white city. But notwithftanding thefe 
authorities, 1 rather prefer to them Bithop Wina, tho’ the 
wine is by far better than the reft of the etymons.* 

An introduétion to the hiftory of every town I muft not 
attempt; but from the articles Bennaventa, and Venta Icen- 
orum, the reader will find, that the white city is not unlike 
our white waters, The ancient names of this county and 
city, like all others, are fuppofed to be traced to their fources, 


* In the British empire we have several streams of the names of 
Bann, Banna, Bandon, Ben, Bane, Banney, Bannoc-burn, Banon, 
and Bain. A learned writer renders these names “ the while water.” 
—~But the Batin, as water, comes from the root 4x, water; and with 
B prefixed, (which by essay 6th means head), it will he the head or 
hill water, from its rising from some head of water, or hill. Thus the 
Bann of Ireland rises from an head eight miles east of Newry, and 


passes thro’ lake Neagh, and thence to the North Sea, near Coleraine. 
This stream is very applicably named the lake or head stream or water. 
Aven and Banna have diminutive endings. Bandon has an augmenta- 
tive one, and means the great head water. Ben is the head water. 
Banney, and perhaps Bannos, are diminutive nouns; and to shew 
what old writers considered this last term, it istranslated Burn. Isee 
no reason therefore to suppose, that Bann means white water. Ban, 
indeed, means, according to Shaw, true, pale, white, and a eopper 
mine; but it doth not follow that the head water is white water, nor 
that it is a copper mine water.—To put this further out of dispute, 
** The only disecbarge of the water of Loch Neagh, which gives name 
to the Bann, is at the fall of Coleraine, where having first formed the 
Logh-beg, or little lake, about four miles diameter, its channel as~ 
sumes the name of the Jower Bann, i,e, the lower head stream; and 
this empties itself as above, 
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from words totally mifunderftood; but from Venta Belga- 
rum it will be found that the Belge had originally here a 
camp, which Venta implied; and this high antiquity of the 
place we rationally gather from its old Celtic appellation. 

Hills were fortified for defending the country, its paffes, 
and itsinhabitants; And to name their fortifications and 
hills, they adopted the fame names. The Gaelic words “1s, 
Dun, Din, and many others prove this.—The word dcha, 
written dcb and 4c, a mound or bank, feems to be a root, 
which, (as well as its inflections /¢ and Ec,) is found in the 
endings of many words for hill, land, and border, and this and 
its variations generally denote that the land, or the border, has 
arampart, vallum, or fortrefs to defend it; as in TonnacH 
and So maACH, in Camboricum, &c. The term Beinn or Beann 
is hillor head. Beannta is the Gaelic plural. Beann is often 
avritten in our names Ben, Ven, Win, and Win; and thefe as 
often take a D or a T to ftrengthen the fyllable: Thus Vino- 
vium is alfo written Vindovium; Vindocladia is written 
Ventageladia; Bennavenna is written Bennaventa. Ven then 
might become Vent,* and this being a name for a head or 
hill, might from the above and by analogy, mean alfo camp. 
Accordinely Venta, in the Saxon Chronicle, is tranflated 
Cafira; and Venta Icenorum isnow called Cafor: From hence 
it doubtlefs follows, that Venta was a name for a camp.— 
This word, if confidered a plural noun, might not be adopted, 
except where many words were neceflary for the protection 
of the fettlement. But a noun like this, (as well as the 
Spanifh word Venta, an inn), is a noun, “ which, under 4 
plural termination, means often perhaps no more than a jin- 
gulare’ 

I have fhewed that Venta is an old Celtic appellation ; and 
T conceive that this may be further proved: The Hiftorian of 
Winchefter, in the fecond edition of his Book, hath ftated it 
to be a Roman one. 

* Venta seems to have been considered by the Romans as the abla- 


tive singular of Venta; ltinerary names were generally given in the 
ablative case, 
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AD LAPIDEM, Stoneham. 


Stoneham may mean the border land; it was perhaps con- 
ceived by the Saxons to imply the mile-ftone village: Ad 
Lapidem will then mean the fame, 


CLAUSENTO, M.P. Bittern. 


Clais is a dyke, and En is land 3 and Claufen, or Claufent, 
means the dyke land. It was rendered by the Saxons Bittern, 
from Bid or Bit, an hedge or dyke; and fuppofing En a plu- 
ral ending, they rendered it by Erz, from which it is plain 
that they confidered Claufen to mean the dykes, inftead of 
the land of the fettlement around them.* In Richard’s Map, 
Claufentum is placed on the Bittern fide of the riyer, tho’ he 
fuppofes it on the other, where it was fituated alfo in part : 
But it is not fo far removed in this map, from the ftream, as 
to favor Mr. Reynolds’s placing it at Bifhop’s Waltham. 


-PORTU MAGNO, M.P. to. Porchefler 13 or 14. 


Our books of topography and antiquities are filled with 
good ftories. This place is faid to have taken name from 
Porta, a Saxon chieftain !— Antoninus has omitted an X in 
the diftance between Claufentum and Regnum: He makes it 
20; itis30 miles. Richard has inferted this ftation between 
them, and has divided this 20 miles of Antonine into two 
parts of 10 miles each: But Porcheffer is 13 or 14 miles from 
Bittern, and 16 from Chichefter. The road from W inchefter 
was confidered not rightly given by Mr. Reynolds; and he 
carried it by Bifhop’s Waltham: But Bittern having great re- 
mains, and anfwering fo peculiarly in name to Claufent, ad- 
mits not the rout to have gone another way. It is plain, 
from a comparifon of Antoninus and Richard, that the latter 
often copied his blunders in diftances from the former; altho’ 
Dr. Stukeley conceived that Richard followed not Antoninus. 

* This is a peculiar instance, which shews that these old words are 


composed of monosyllables, whieh had originally very different mean: 
ings from what they now convey as plural endin 


2S 
are 


REGNO, M.P. to. Chichefier 16. 


In Europe there were feveral places called Moviomagus, 
Mr, Lhuyd in page 11th of his Archzologia has given various 
inftances of the fupprefiion of labial letters: Moviomagus was 
written by Ptolemy, with the Vomitted, “ Noiomagos.”— 
This is ufually rendered by authors Meomagus.—Nov and Nav 
meant here the fea: Nov or Navi, the little fea, or the fea 
road.* This place was alfo called by the Monk of Ravenna, 
Novimago Regentium,+ Ravimago Regentium, and Navi- 
mago Regentium.—The word. Reim is road; it changes to 
Rem in the Rhemi, to Ram in the inftances below.t Mis 
often changed to V; and Ram becomes Rav, which as Av is 
the fea, means the fea road: Ravi, the little fea road, Hence 
Ramehead or Rambead (which has generally been mifunder- 
ftood) means the road head. 

Neomagus was fituated according to Ptolemy ina latitude 
more foutherly than Winchefter. He has remarkably, for 
fixing this town, blamed Marinus Tyrius, an ancient geo- 
grapher, for making this city by climate north of London; 
and by Itinerary account,, fouth of that city 59 miles: He 
does not in this blame the number. of miles foutherly, but 
the inconfiftency of Marinus in making it north of London 
by climate: This diftance is confidered as anfwering to Chi- 
chefter, and therefore Neomagus, from name, from diftance, 
and from latitude, cannot be Ho/qvood Hi/] in Kefton. 

I will now fee how this agrees with Regnum. .The word 
Reg, in Regulbum, hath been found to mean a road.. The 
endings Um and Num, mean generally border land; but in 


* The old names of the wstuaries of this kingdom may be very often 
rendered little seas. 

+ Caleva Atrebatum lay on the Kennet, within or near the territo- 
ries of the Segontiaci, and yet it belonged to the Atrebates. In like 
manner this place lay in a bay near to the Belggw, tho’ the camp be- 
longed to the Regni. 

+ Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, has a causey for two or three miles 
thro’ the fens or sea. 

At Ramsey Island, Pembrokeshire, was formerly the passage to 
Ireland. 

Ramsey, in the Isle of Man, is a road of the sea. 
Ramsgate means the entrance or port of the road. 
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Danum, Clevum, Coccium, Durovernum, Sc. it is tranflated 
camp. Regnum thereforé means the road town or camp, and 
an{wers to Neomagus in name and fituation. 

The fea in this part of the Channel refembles, and was 
termed a road, from its narrownefs. I have fhewn in Rutu- 
pie, that the land which lies between Calais and Dunkirk 
was called by feamen Ruthen: That the people on the coat 
of Boulogne, were alfo named the Rutini; and that thefe names 
were derived from Ruz, a road or fea way, and In or En, 
land. In like manner the name of the people in Suffex, the 
Regni or Regini, mean, from Reg, a reach or road, and Jn, 
land, the road Janders. 

In the derivations of thefe names all our authors have 
evinced the moft compleat ignorance on this fubje&: They 
defcribe no circumftances, elucidate no principles rationally. 
The Remi were accounted by ancient authors the fame 
people as the Regni or Regini; but we have not underftood 
thefe words, .nor the agreement of thefe names, The Bibroci, 
another people of this diftri@, were fuch as inhabited the 
marfhes of the adjacent land. The firft had a topographical 
fituation, the fecond often not; but in this country they pof- 
fefled extenfive tracks.—Thefe are ancient names: I come 
now to modern ones, in which our antiquaries haye fhewn 
even /e/s judgment than in the ancient appellations, 

Chichefier is univerfally fappofed to be derived from Ciffa, 
the fon of Ella, Not an antiquary, or topographical writer in 
the kingdom, bath ever doubted this!’ Camden adopted this opi- 
nion, and hath fupported Cifa’s pretenfions by a few things 
which feem to be favourable. | 

Dr. Stukeley fays, «that Ciffa becoming mafter of the coun- 
try, (he might have given his father Ella the precedence in 
this,) and there chufing to fix his feat, repaired the ancient 
caftle walls, whofe veftizia were of too Jafting materials 
wholly to have loft the appearance of their workmanthip ; 
then it was natural enough to prefix the name to the Roman 
termination, by which the Saxons always called caftles of the 
Romans; or it might fimply be called Cafior, Chefter, as was 
frequent in other places till he reftored it, and then it took 
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his name, importing Ciffa’s Chefer; but had it originally 
been founded by him, he would never have affumed that 
adjunct,” 

I will not deny that C:faz, who began his reign here 32 
years after bis father Ella, might poflibly give name to this 
place. The moft ancient record of Colchefter has been faid to fate, 
that Kine Cort gave name to that city in the very fame manner, 
But antiquaries affert, that the hill at Ci/oury alfo is derived 
from this Sena and here they fhould not have halted : 
For as the yowels Hand J were of old commonly ufed for 
each other, and Cis was often pronounced Céis and Ches—~ 
Cuis/et, Cuiswick, Cuiston, Cuisworth, Cuesbam, Cuese 
bunt, Cuesta/, Cuester, Cueséerton, Cressington, CHESE-= 
worth, Cursewyke, and the CHeEsewring of Cornwall, mutt 
all have flowed from the fame origin. 

The word Cais is rent, &c. and Czs means the fame; but 
Cychain is a_poll tax, in which Cain is tax, and Cis, sll or 
head.—Ca/ is alfo head: Its root may be Av, the fea or wa- 
ter, changed to 4u and _A4/; and in this cafe Cal will be the 
water or fea head. Cala (a contraGtion of Calan) will be the 
fittle fea head, or the road, or the fea port.—With the dimi- 
nutive fs it becomes Canats, the little road, or the little fea 
port: And this was formerly Portus Iccius, as I have fhewn 
in Eifay ad. 

C is faid to mean inclofure. It is called as a letter, Co/, 
or head. To An, water, it is prefixed in Can, a lake, which 
may be accounted a coxflua of water, or a bead of water, In 
Ifland the word Js means the fea; I fhall fhew that Js, in the 
Jfis, means the fame: Juft fo, Js, in Cis, may imply the water 
or the fea; Crs, the water or fea head: And by Cia, its di- 
minutive, mav be underftood the little fea bead, the road,. or 
the fea port. 

Chichefter was anciently a fea port, a road for veffels. It 
changed its old name Regnum; and the Britons tranflated it 
Caer Cet: And Car was a moft unfortunate contraction of 
Ciffa! 

Cai or Cex is Gaelic for a way ora road. It implies the 
very fame as Cis, in Ciffaceafter, and the fame as feg, in 
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Regnum. ei Was pronounced Chez, and varied to Chi; and 
it is (unhappily too for the old ftory) at this very time, thus 
written in Cuichefler, 

Having confidered the word Ciffa as the name of a port, 
Jet us now regard it as the name of a King. It is not always 
thus eafy to prove ridiculous things to be untrus; but we 
may as eafily conceive that C7/a took his name from this city 
or its port, as the city or the port from Cifla—Wibigar, a 
nephew of Cerdic, had beftowed upon him a moiety of the 
Ifle of Wight; and from what I have proved in my former 
work, this Wibtgar took his name from W1bt-gara-byryg, in 
that Ifland, and not Wibigarabyrig from him as ufually fup- 
pofed.—Again, Porta, in 501, came to England with his two 
fons, and landed, as authors relate, at Porchefter, which from 
Porta, is faid to have been named: But this town was named 
before Porta landed; and took its name, not from this chief, 
but the chief from the town. Other and like inftances might 
be adduced. 

From the defertion of the land by the Romans, to the time 
of Auguftine the Monk, who firft preached chriftianity, was 
150 years. No hiftory was written by the unlettered Saxons 
during this time; but after this the Monks began from tra- 
dition to colle& records. lla and his fons had landed in 
England; and as the nephew of Cerdic had taken his name 
from Wibigarabyrig, and Porta from Portus Magnus; fo Ciffa, 
the fon of Ella, might take his name, /ike bis nezgbbours, from 
refiding and ruling in Crfaceafter, IN THE SAME NEIGHEOUR- 
HOOD. 

But it may be urged from the Saxon Chronicle, in 477, 
* That Ella and his fons, one of which named Ciffa, landed 
in England.’—-We muft allow that Ciffa, his father, and 
brothers, came into this nation as here mentioned; but their 
landing here, their exploits, and their fettling amongft us, 
were not recorded for more than 150 years after; by which 
time they were no more, tho’ their names acquired from conqueft 
and poffefion (and nearly all great names were thus acquired) 
remained. By the names Wibigar, Porta, and Ciffa, then, 
which had been thus acquired, were thefe men known, and 
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by no other, in after times, was their landing defcribed, nor 
their exploits recorded. 

Ihave here ftated my reafons for doubiing the fuppofed origin 
of Ciffaceafter, and mutt leave others to make out a better cafe 
for believing. My chief endeavour, however, was to prove 
what before had not been attempted by derivation, with the 
leaft fuccefs; that this place was the ancient Regnum and 
Neomagum, That the Regni or Regint meant the road bor- 
derers; and finally, I fhall fhew, that Regnum was the capital 
of this diftrict, contrary to the opinion of Richard, and to the opi- 
nions of all our modern antiquaries, 

The following remarkable infcription was found in 1723 in 
this city, four feet underground: It was on a grey Suffex 
marble, 6 feet long by 22 broad: The letters beautifully and 
exactly drawn from 3 to 2A inches long. It is thus read and 
fupplied by Mr. Gale. Nerruno er Minerve Temptum 
pro SALUTE Domus pivinamw ex Auctoritate Tiberii CLaupitI 
CoGIDUBNI REGIS LEGATI AuGusTI IN BriTaNnnia Colle. 
GIUM FABRORUM é aul IN EO* Sodales DE SUO DEDICAVEs 
RUNT DONANTE AREAM pPudENTE PUDENTINI FILIO, 

The fmall letters are fupplied. 

« Tacitus tells us that feveral cities were given to King 
Cogidubnus, after the fuccefs of Aulus Plautius, and Oftorius 
Scapula under Claudius, for his fidelity to the Romans; and 
according to the Roman cuftom, he here takes the name of 
his patron, and itiles himfelf 77d. Cl. Cogidubnus, King and 
Legate of the Emperor in Britain, By his order, a college or 
company of artifts or mechanics, like thofe on Vitalis’s epi- 
taph at Bath, under which denomination were included fe- 
reral forts of workmen together, dedicated this fpot to Nep- 
tune and Minerva, the one the fovereign of the fea, which 
perhaps came up to the walls of the ftation, the other the pa- 
tronefs of arts.” 


* “* A Sacris (or bonorati) sunt,” is Mr. Gale’s reading instead of 
Sodales above, 
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Of the RIVER LAVANT. 


In this place I fhould not, omit to explain the remarkable 
term Lavant, In the Archeologia, vol. 4, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington has the following paper. 

*« Camden takes notice that the city of Chichefter is wafhed 
on every fide but the north, by the little river Lavant,” to 
which Philemon Holland adds, “ the courfe of which ftream 
is very unaccountable, being fometimes quite dry, but at 
other times (and that often in the midft of fummer) fo full 
as to run with fome violence.” 

** Dr. Stukeley (in his Itinerarium Curiofum) obferves, 
that there are three towns upon this fame river, which de- 
rive their name from it, viz. Eaft, Weft, and Middle Lavant, 
and then fuppofes, that the true original name was Antona; 
but whence he forms fuch conjecture I muft own I cannot 
very readily comprehend.” 

« The term Lavant, however, is applied in Suffex to all 
brooks which are dry at fome feafons, and confequently the 
Chichefter river is with great propriety fo called, tho’ the 
water fails in winter rather than in fummer; which is alfo 
the cafe of a brook at Lambourn, on the Berkfhire Downs; 
and ftill more fingularly fo at Henley, in Oxfordthire, where 
a plentiful rill commonly runs by the fide of the great road 
to Oxford only every third year.” 

“« From the fame circumftance, the fands between Conway 
in Carnarvonfhire, and Beaumaris in Anglefey, are called the 
Lavant Sands, becaufe they are dry when the tide ebbs, as 
are alfo the fands which are paffed at low water between 
Cartmel and Lancafter.” 

“« The term Lavant, therefore, moft certainly fignifies a 
river or fea fands, which are fometimes dry, and after having 
Jooked into many di¢tionaries as well as gloffaries, I find that 
the word Liavam approaches neareft to it, which Bullet in 
his Celtic Diétionary renders Ozer, or to deprive: it is confe- 
quently applied with great propriety toa brook which at cer- 
tain feafons hath no water in it.” 
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I have here quoted all this fhort paper, and muft obferve, 
that unfkilfulnefs in analyfing old names has caufed fome in- 
explicability in this and other words. Thefe terms confit of 
two parts, fubftantives and adje€tives: No other parts of 
fpeech are ufed in them, altho’ authors bring other parts for 
etymons. The word Laimbrig is a ford or ftream road; 
and as Rig means a road, Laimh, Lamb, or Lav, is the water 
or fiream.* The term 4x, or here Ant, which is in ge- 
neral a diminutive, may be a privative, and fo An or Ant 
may denote a privation or removal of the water; but in 
common 4x or Ant means little, low, or fhallow; and Lavant 
may imply, generally fpeaking, the little or fhallow water or 
ftream; but fometimes, the deficient or removable water. 

The places in England in which this firt fyllable is con 
cerned, are, 

Lavenham, on a branch of the Bret.. 

Lavant as above. 

Layer-high, Effex, and two more of this name. 

Laver-ftock, Hampfhire, near Overton. 

Laver-ftock, Wilts, near Clarendon Park. 

Laverton, Gloucefter, in Buckland. 

Laverton, Somerfet. 

Thefe places will decide this point, and fhew that ** Llavar 
(Britifh) and Labbar (tr) meaning /onorous, founding, or 
noify,” are not often applicable in thefe words, tho’ an inge- 
nious author refers us hither, for etymons, 

Having given the derivation of the word Lavant, T will 
jaf mention, that the Broi/e at this place, called generally in 
other places Bri], means no more than tbe rill bead. It is 
formed from the word Ril/, with the prefix B, which often 
implies head, as may be feen ineffay 6th.—Authors call this 
word Berry Hill, and had they underftood thefe terms, I 
fhould not have attempted an explanation :—But as this, as 
well as the former, is unknown, I fhall further fay, that Ber 
means water: With the diminutive J or Y, Berry j is formed, 

which implies little water or rill as before. 


* The root of this word is Amz or Av, water, 
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AD DECIMUM, M.P. te. On the Arun to. 


ANDERIDA PORTU, Near 4i/burne. 


We have great difputes on the fituation of this place. It 
hath, contrary to the evidences of hiftory, been carried to 
Pevenfey by fome commentators, and by others to Newenden. 
Dr. Tabor, in No. 351 of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
has fhewn that this place was near Beachy Head. His dif- 
fertation is a very learned, and exceedingly curious one. 
In moft. things I cannot fufficiently praife his judgement. 
Thofe who have quoted him feem not to have read with at- 
tention.— What he hath omitted—tbe import of the name—I 
here give.—This coaft, or rather fea, was, as I have before 
obferved, called the road; and Regiz meant the road Jand. 
An, water, is fometimes pronounced And.* Rad, a road, 18 
often varied to Red and Itid; and hence Regin, in the Regn: 
or Regini, was tranflated in ANDREDLEIGH, which may im- 
ply the water road land. ‘The ending A in Anderida, may 
imply a hill, head, promontory, or camp; and the word, 
the water road promontory or camp: And here was Andred- 
ceafter. ANDRED WEALD was the water road wood; and AN- 
DREDLEIGH the water road land, When the Britons were 
driven by Ella, at Cimenest-Ora, it doth not follow that they 
fled into the Weald, as Dr. Tabor and other hiftorians relate ; 
but rather that they haftened to their ftrong holds on the 
downs. 

«True it is, fays Mr. Somner, that immanis Sylva, that 
immenfe and vaft wood Andred, was not confined to Kent, 
bat extended itfelf fron the fouth part thereof, quite thro’ 
Suffex, into Hampfhire.”—Here Anprep, which contains 
two words, and means the fea road, is called @ wood:t On 

* In Andalusia, And means the sea. In Andelle (the little water), 
And is water, as it is in the Ande at Andover. 

+ I am tempted to believe that Cimen, the son of Ella, took also 
his name from the battle fought on this read land border. 

t This is also called by authors Coit Andred, which must mean (if 


Andred be a wood) wood wood. The Weald signifieth a woody coun- 
try, says Lambard, The Britons, he says, called it Andred, 
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the mifapplication of Andred, I might give very long and 
very curious inftances—~When old appellations are mifun- 
derftood, we confider them as for everloft. To tranflate dif- 
ficult names, we feldom trace them to probable roots; and 
our Engh/b terms for the common features of nature are often 
efteemed too low, too fimple, and too familiar, to be applicable : 
We therefore try inapplicable words of correfponding founds. 
There is a world of jingles, and chance hangs them up in va- 
rious ways :—One leads a little aftray, and this configns us 
to another, further from our road; where at the next turn 
we lofe ourfelves.—And then—we run into long and learned 
difquifitions, on the ground we ftand upon :-—and this, reader, 
without knowing where we are. Near 4i/burne,t at Beachy 
Head, are great remains of a large ruined ftation, where 
have been found baths and other antiquities, and here ac- 
cording to Dr. Tabor was Anderida; and I fee not the leaf 
reafon to difpute this excellent antiquary’s opinion. 


AD LEMANUM, M.P. 25. 
Lowards the Port Land 25. 


LEMANIANO PORTU, M. P. 10. 
Lyme, or the Port Land, 20. 


DUBRIS, M.P. 10. Dover, or the Water Border, 10. 


RHUTUPIS, M.P. to. Richborough 15. 
Already explained. 
CANTIOPOLI, M.P. tro. Canterbury 10. 


+ Ais, anhill, is generally written 4sh in our names for hills. The 
word is supposed by antiquaries to come from Ash 77ees, which never 
(it is likely) grew there. dis may be varied to Js and Es in the com- 
position of names; and hence this name may be written EHsburne. 
This district was named from its hill, and the brook running thro’ its 
parish, 
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DUROLEVO, M.P. 18. Yudde’s Hill, Offring, 12. 


MADO, M.P. 12. Rochefter 18. 


A learned author defcribes various fireams around Man: 
chefter. Speaking of the Medlock, he fays, that Med and 
Mat, and Lug and Loc, equally fignify water, and in compo- 
fition imply a evantity oF 17, either as a river or a lake: 
But this gentleman forgot that the Medlock was a fmall 
fiream; and if Med and Mat, and Lug and Loc, fignified 
water, that the Medlock muft imply water water! . 

** The former part of the name, he fays, conftitutes half of 
the name of the famous Medway, or the Roman Madus; of 
the Roman Met-aris, &c.” 

In {peaking of the river formerly called Medus; in Media, 
but now called Cor, Cur, or Kur, another learned author, 
fays, that “ The Medus is fuppofed to be ufed adjettively for any 
great river of Media !’—~But 

Plutarch, in his Book of Rivers, Hills, &c. fays that 
the “ Euphrates is a river of Parthia, wathing the walls of 
Babylon (now Bagdat) formerly called Medus, from Medus, 
the fon of Artaxerxes. He, in the heat of his luft, having ra- 
vithed away and deflowered Roxane, and finding he was 
fought after by the King, in order to be brought’ to punith- 
ment, threw himfelf into the river Zaranda, which from 
thence forward was called by his name Medus. Afterwatds 
it was called Exphrates upon this occafion.” 

“ Eupbrates, the fon of Arandacus, finding his fon Avurta a 
bed with his mother, and thinking him to be fome one of his 
courtiers, provok’d by his jealoufie, he drew his fword and 
nail’d him to the bed. But perceiving himfelf the author of 
what could not be recalled, he flung himfelf for grief into 
the river Medus, which from that time forward was called by 
his name Euphrates.” ) 

“‘In this river grows a ftone called Aferites, which mid- 
wives applying to the navels of women that are in hard 
Jabour, caufes them to bring forth with little pain.” 
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‘* In the fame river alfo there grows an herb which is called 
Exalla or Axalla, which fignifies beat. This herb they that 
are troubled with quartan agues, applying to their breafts, 
are prefently delivered from the fit, as Chryfermus writes in 
his thirteenth Book of Rivers.” 

‘* Near this river lies the mountain Drvimyllus, where grows 
a ftone, not unlike a Sardonix, worn by Kings and Princes 
upon their diadems, and greatly available againft dimnefs of 
fight, as Mictas Moliotes writes in his Book of Stones.” 

It pleafed the divine Being to make a world, and to create 
inhabitants for it: Thefe formed fettlements for their fup- 
port, built houfes for their refidences, and forts for their de- 
fence; and to all thefe our firft inhabitants, referring to the 
features of nature, gave appropriate names.—In time, the im- 
ports of all thefe old denominations were totally forgotten ; 
and not only modern, but ancient authors, have given us 
conjectural, metaphorical, and even incredible ftories, as im- 
ports to thefe names. And what elfe, reader, do you expect 
from me, but fometimes to give you conjectural imports ta 
old appellations ? 

I will, however, as well as.I can, give you the probable ones 
of Med and Mat. 

The kingdom of Mapura is a headland. 

Manon is a river of France, which runs into the Mofelle. 

Mapvuc-Ssze is a Jarge Jake in hinder Pomerania. 

Mata is a fea port of Spain: It is alfo a lake ix Spain: It is 
likewife @ river in Africa. 

Matta is a river of Albania. 

Mattie a river of Bavaria. 

Matrt-Sze a lake of Saltzburg. 

Mepea is on a Peninfula in Tunis. 

Menen is the name of two navigable river's. 

Mepvoc is a point of land between the Garonne and the fea. 

Meravu is a river of Bobemia. 

Merauro is a river of Naples. 

Merrer is a river of Wurtemberg. 

The roots Ad, At, Ed, Et, &c. may be derived from 4/¢be, 
an hill, head, or ridge, as in fome of the foregoing examples 5 
LA 
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or from 4d, water. The letter 1, as a prefix, is convertible 
in various inftances to B, F, P, or V. The letters B, P, &c. 
have been proved, in compofition, to mean bead or corner, in 
head or corner lands; they will alfo mean heads, corners, 
&c. in water heads, water corners, bays, &c. Hence then 
Mad, Med, &c. may be a corner of land, or a corner ‘of 
water; and may mean a fea head, a fea corner, a bay, or 
harbor. Accordingly the Medus is now called Cor, Cur, or 
Kur, either of which means, in the Gaclic language, a fea 
corner, a fea head, or a bay. The Madus will imply the 
fame. The Medlock is the corner lake; and this little ftream 
runs more into corners than any which I have examined. 

T have fhewn that Cornav, in the Cornavii, meant the fea 
corner: And that Coritav was the little corner fea. To fhew 
that this is the real import of the word, let us fee what Me- 
taris means. The word Met has been found to méan cor- 
ner; and as this is a fea corner, Av, the fea, in this name, 
changes to du and Ar. The ending Js is a diminutive, and 
means /:tt/e. Mertaris then means the fame as Coritav, 
the little corner fea. 

Bays and harbors often gave names to their fireams, even from 
their mouths to their rife. I have already fhewn, and fhall fur- 
ther fhew this.. The Bay of the Medway carries its name 
thro’ the whole ftream: But altho’ we have explained the 
words Med and Mad, the endings in Us and Way have not 
yet been confidered. 

The Wye, asa river, may be derived from Vie, a word for 
water; but we have not only the Wye, but the Conwy; in 
which laft Con is lake, and derived from the lake in which it 
rifes; and Wye is the water or ftream. The Mepway is the 
bay or barbor-water. The word Is is water, tho’ it means alfo 
the fea: As and Us are fometimes infleGtions of this word, 
Thefe may therefore mean the fame as the Wye. 


VAGNACA, M.P. 18. Barkfield in Southfteet 10. 


The road camp or manfion. 
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NOVIOMAGO, M.P. 6. Newberry in Crayford 6. 


The word Magus has been mifunderftood. It may imply a 
camp ora plain. Magblannis barracks, and as Lann is houfe, 
this word implies field or camp houfes. But as Magh was a 
plain, as well as a camp; and as feveral of our ftations with 
. this fyllable are on plains; I fuppofe, where a camp was fo 
fituated, whether on the table land of a bill or otherwife, 
that it originally took the peculiar name of Magus. —The 
word Nov feems alfo to be mifunderftood in this name: It 
may mean water, as in the Novius or Nid; and as in the Now 
or Nov, a ftream in Derbyshire. Noviomagus has the nume- 
ral VI before it,. in one of Antoninus’s readings; and carries 
us to Newberry in Crayford. This place is on the Watling 
ftreet; and reckoning 11 or 12 miles from thence to London, 
we have 27 or 28 miles, the fame as in Richard and Anto- 
nine’s firft and fecond Iters. Novberry, or Newberry, then 
implies, not as ufually underftood, but the water or the road 
camp or village, and lies perhaps in fuch fituation as the 
word demands. 

On the contrary, Holwood Hill, in Kefion, an{wers not to 
diftances, and being on an high hill, not far from the river, 
and a {trong and large camp, it is highly probable that it was 
the fortrefs where Plautius waited for Claudius, before he 

-croffed the Tames. This place lies on no known military way, 
tho’ unfortunately fuppofed the chief town of the Regni. For the 
line of the Armin-freet runs not to it; nor can the Watling: 
fereet, on which thefe ftations now run, be traced thither. If 
then a determinate charaéteriftic of a ftation, and particularly 
of the chief town, be the concurrence of Roman roads at its 
point, there isno reafon to confider this Holwood Hill. Thefe 
confiderations then fhould induce our commentators to re- 
view this fubje@; and I fhall give them more room for exa- 
mining their labors, in the Iter where we again encounter 


Noviomagus. 


RICHARD, ITER. XVI. 


4 Londinio Ceniam nfyue fic :— 


Richard, Iter. 16, 


Gomme, 
Venta Belgarum ., 00 
LS SRT, er 


Sorbioduno ...... Beri: 5) 


Ventageladia ...... 12 


Durnovaria ....... 9 
Moriduno ........ 33 
IfcaDunm. ,, enee 15 
Durio Amne 

# 
Tamara 
Voluba 
Cenia 


Antonine, Iter. 7. 


Venta Belgarum 76 
Iter. 12 and 15. 
Brige 8, 11 

Sorviodunum 11, 8, 


ersceceeoscve 


Vindogladium 
15, '3 
Durnovarium 9, 16, 
305 Sire sea 
Moridunum 
Ifca Dumnon .,. 


eortoeos 


Sites of Stations. 
From London to the Lake. 


Winchefter 


Near Broughton ... 11 


Old Sarum .......% 9 


Pentridgé ....ecee5 12 
Dorchefter 

Hembury Fort 

Eigetér2.. 6. stutaom e 15 


On the Dart at Totnefs, 
or Hembury Fort in 
Hole 

Tamerton Foliot 

On the Fal 

On the Lake, between 

Truro and Pendennis or 

at one of thefe places. 


This Iter, by way of Windfor, Reading, and Silchefter to 


Winchefter, is 76 miles, 


as by Antoninus—thence it ran to 


Brige, Old Sarum, Pentridge, Dorchefter, and from thence 
to Hembury Fort on Black Down, Devon, to Exeter, to the 
Dart, cither at Totnefs, or at Hembury Fort in Hole, to the 
Tamer, to the Fal, and to the laft fettlement on the lake 
formed principally by the Fal and the Kenwyn. 


BRIGE, M.P. 1 
The word Brighg, here Brig 


hill land, 


I. 


Said to be Broughton.11. 


és ishill: Broughton means the 
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SORBIODUNUM, M.P. o. Old Salifbury 9. 


Sorbiodunum—‘‘ Who can doubt, fays Camden, that 
Searefbyrig is derived from Sorbiodunum ?”—*“< One well 
fkilled in the Britifh language informed me, fays the fame 
author, that Serviodunum fignifies a dry hill; and this is 
more likely than that which derives it from Saron, in Beros 
fus, or from the Emperor Severus, making it Severia: for it 
ftands on a dry hill.” 

« However, fays Mr. Gough, Mr. Camden’s etymolo- 
gifts deduced the name of Sorbiodunum, equal adepts in the 
Welth language, confulted by Bifhop Gibfon, advance no 
fach thing. The Saxons, indeed, feem to have derived their 
name from the drynefs of the foil, Searan fignifying to dry, 
tho’ in the Saxon Chronicle it is alfo written Sealg/byrig. 
This feems to be a much more probable origin of the Saxon 
name than Holinfhed’s, from Saltzburg, in Germany; or 
John Rofs’s, from a tower built here by Julius Cefar, which 
might have been called Czfaris-Burgus, and corrupted to 
Sarifburg, as Cefar Augufta, in Spain, to Saragoffa—The 
Emperor Severus, who. refided much in Britain, may have 
been a benefa&tor to the town, and fo occafioned it to be 
called Severia, and this part of the country Severina, and 
Provincia Severorum.” 

I mutt here draw the attention of my reader to this laft 
name for the county of Wiltfhire. We have already been 
amufed with a Belgic adventure under Divitiacus to Hamp- 
fhire, to Wiltthire, and to Somerfetfhire, and here we are 
entertained with a change of name in honor of the Emperor 
Severus; Dut not only here, but every where are we treated 
with the ftriking refemblances, and the fancied fimilitudes, 
which chance playfully fets before us. In this inftance, in- 
deed, there is a noted coincidence in appellations to help 
out an editor’s affumption, and had places in this kingdom 
taken denominations from men, we muft have applauded the 
fagacity employed; but it very unluckily happens that men 
bere, and moftly elfewhere, took their names from places. — 
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I have fhewn under the head Venta Belgarum what the 
Belgze were accounted by the Saxons, and the fynonymous 
name Severia is a farther proof of the truth of their decifion 
on this word.—Lying on the water border of the Channel, 
and particularly on the extenfive mouth of the Severn, the 
appellation border landers, or water border landers, was the 
general name of this people; and the denomination of this 
county as a part of Belgia, is perfe@ly retained in Severia. 
The word Av, fea or water, changes to 4u and Aw, to Ev, 
Eu, and Ew in various names; and in the word Sea, it 
changes to Ea.—Sev from Ev will alfo mean the fea or wa- 
ter, in which S, a prefix, is C foft, and implies what C is 
named in the Celtic, Co//, or head; and either of thefe words 
means the head or conflux of water, or the fea.—Sev, in Se- 
veria, then implies the fea or water, Lr is border, and Jz, 
territory; and Belge was underftood to mean this by the 
Saxons: From whence it is plain that the Emperor Severus 
had no more the honor above conferred of naming this dif- 
trict, than King Ciffa had of naming Chichefter, 

Sorbiodunum, or Old Salifbury, lay on a little round hill, 
—From A, an hill, pronounced 4uz, and varied to Al, or to 
Ar, and this laft to Or, we have fyllables very often applied 
as hill in the compofition of names; to which, if we prefix 
S, which has the power of C, Sor or Sal will imply hill. Bi 
is a Gaelic diminutive, and means little: Js is alfo a diminu- 
tive, and implies the fame, Dunum is camp, and the fame 
as Bury. Hence both words mean the little hill camp. The 
inhabitants removed their refidences about a mile or two from 
this, znto a bottom; and to thew their {kill, called their valley 
or new town, without any fortrefs or works of defence, the 
wew little bill camp, or New Salifbury. 


VENTAGELADIA or VINDOGLADIA, M.P. 12. 
Pentridge 12. 


Dr. Stukeley placed Vindocladia -at Borofton, where the 
diftance was too great from Sorbiodunum, Gale and other 
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writers have fixed this ftation at Winbornminfter, which is 22 
miles from Old Sarum. Horfley, near Cranborn at Hambleton | 
Hill, or Hod’s Hill, and the Commentator on Richard at 
Guffage Cow Down, 16 miles from Sorbiodunum; not in the 
ancient track, nor is,this name a tranflation of Vindocladia. 

Dr. Stukeley derives Vindogladia from Vint, white, and 
Gladb, a river. Aberduglediau, or Aberdugledau, Milford 
Haven, from its two largeft ftreams, has been rendered, the 
mouth of the two fwords! Vindocladia has alfo been thus de- 
rived from Winborn lying between two ftreams, the Stour 
and the Al/en. But the reader need not fear, for thefe are 
not military, but etymological or antiquarian {words: For 
the word Cluid, from whence the Clyde in Scotland, or 
the Gled or Cled in Wales is derived, implies neither a /word 
nor a river, but a nook; and Amb or Av, varied to Au, and 
here to Jau, means the fea or water: Ader is water point, 
and Du, land; Gledau, the nook or haven water: Adberdu- 
gledau therefore means the point land—baven water, and ex- 
actly deferibes Milford Haven. 

From Sorbiodunum to Vindocladia the road is well known, 
and the dittance eafily eftimated. The miles between thefe 
from Richard and Antonine is 12. ‘This ftation is not found 
by its ancient name; but at the exact diftance of 12 miles 
from Sorbiodunum we have Pentridge. U, P, ana B are in 
old names commonly written for each other; Vindo, Vento, 
Venta may be contracted to Vent and Bent, and this changed 
to Pent, as in Pentridge. Cladb implies a ridge, dyke, bank, 
rampart, &c.; and as Db and Tb are commonly changed to 
Dand T, Clad, in Vindocladia, may mean the fame as Ridge, 
in Pentridge. 

Dr. Stukeley fays, ‘‘ When the Roman road has pafled the 
woods of Cranborn Chafe, and approaches Woodyates, you 
fee a great dyke and vallum on the edges of the hills (Black 
Down) to the left by Pentridge, to which I fuppofe it gave 
name. This croffes the Roman road, and then paffes on the 
other fide, upon the divifion between the hundred. The 
large vallum is here fouthward, and it runs upon the northern 
brink of the hills.” 
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Mr. Maton fays, “ That about a mile and half from Wood- 
yate’s Inn, we obferve feveral tumuli or barrows, and on the 
declivity of the hill to the left, there are veftiges of extenfive 
sntrenchments, which afford reafon for believing that this fpot 
might once have been the fcene of an important battle.” 

The great dyke near Pentridge is called Grims Dyke, which 
implies the war or battle dyke or entrenchment. The ground 
near this is ftrewed with a vaft number of barrows; fome 
very large, and four with circular trenches of 60 feet diame- 
ter. Barrows are found in the neighbourhood of ftations. 

Venta: very properly implies a town of accommodation ora 
camp, as I have before ftated. But I will give it its original 
fignification, by rendering it the head or hill Jand. And the 
name Vindocladia will in this cafe imply the head land dyke, 
ridge, or entrenchment. But as Venta is camp, and Cladb a 
dyke, this name may have meant the dyke camp, 

To fum up my obferyations. The road, the diftances, and 
the zames, perfectly agree; and thefe with ¢be veftiges of exe 
tenfive entrenchments, and with the barrows ufually attending fia 
tions, all prove, that I mujfe bere, and at no other place, fix the 
ftation of Vindocladia or Ventageladia. 


DU RNOVARIA, M.P. Darchefter. 


Durnovaria anfwers to the diftance from the next ftation, 
Moridunum—between Dorchefter and Pentridge there is one 
loft—Durnovaria is fuppofed by fome to be in its fite uncer- 
tain, from the number of camps in its neighbourhood. The 
name of the chief town of the Durotriges was called alfo by 
Richard, Durinum. Ptolemy calls it Dunium, and Durnium. 
Durn, in Durnovaria, is a contra@tion of Durin or Duren, the 
water land. The fyllable Varia, from Bar or Var, means 
head, and may imply camp, from camps of old lying on thefe 
heads. Durnovaria then meant the water head land, or the 
water camp, and was doubtlefs Dorchefter, which implies 
the fame. 

There is an amphitheatre near this place, which they call 
Maumburg, and it is rather remarkable that this name means 
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the road camp, and that it happens to lie in the road from 
Dorchefter to Weymouth. Had we not been fhewn the plans 
of this place by Dr. Stukeley, we might have doubted, from 
name, the exiftence of an original amphitheatre: But the 
form proves it to have been one, 


MORIDUNO, Hembury Fort. 


The comment on Richard's Itinerary is a very acceptable 
part of the work as far as it is juft, but in thisIter ** The fite 
of Moridunum is faid to be doubtful; fome thinking it to be 
at Eggardon, the hill of the Morini, with which the diftance 
of 9 miles would not difagree; whilft others, with more rea- 
fon, prefer Seaton, the great port of the weft; becaufe the 
Fofs leads from Ilchefter dire@tly to it. Intermediate ftations 
have evidently been loft between this place anda Exeter, as 
has alfo been the cafe between that place and the Dart, the 
Tamer, the Fawey, and the Fal.”* 

In the Monthly Magazine I gave an anfwer to this fome 
years fince. With many antiquaries it is an opinion of long 
ftanding that Moridunum is Seaton ; -but it 1s a very erroneous 
one. A comment to this purpofe in Richard cannot be too 
foon pointed out. The public too who have been fo many 
years contemplating on this line, not laid down by Antoninus 
nor Richard, will gladly be led out of error. 

I muft obferve then that the diftance of Moridunum from 
Ifca Danmoniorum 7s 15 miles, both in Richard and Antonine, 
and this diftance has been unaccountably overlooked by anti- 
quaries. Both authors agreeing in this the rule in fuch 
cafes, is to conclude that they are beth right, as to diftance. I 
fhall therefore enquire where a {tation lay which will anfwer 
to 15 miles eaft of Exeter. Hembury Fort then, on Black 
Down, near Honiton, is evaé]y 15 miles from this city; and 
the old road between Ifca Danmoniorum and Moridunum 
viewed from the fort, ran by the way of Broad-Clift Heath, 
in a ftraight line between them. This camp is fituated on a 
point of hill land which overlooks the great eaftern roads 


* See Comment on Richard’s Description of Britain, 1809, page 159. 
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from Salifbury, Ilchefter, Shaftefbury, &c. to Exeter. An 
ancient road from Ilminfter by Up-Ottery ran to this very 
point,* and from thence to Exeter. The promontory on 
which it is fituated is calculated to fecure the country: Its 
works were truly Roman, and ftrong from nature and art, 
Its area contained two parts, one fuppofed for horfe and the 
other for foot. Coins and other remains have been found 
here, But left my reader fhould fuppofe that this ftation may 
be found in another fituation, I muft inform him, that there 
is none befides to the eaft of Exeter, which will anfwer to 
the diftance. The word Mor from the Welth has been ren- 
dered fez, and hence Seaton has been ftated to be the place, 
though nearly 22 miles from Exeter, and without fufficient 
remains to claim the name ofa ftation. But according to 
Gale, Mur is the generai reading. Let it be, however, Mor 
or Mur, Moridunum is not derived from this language; nor 
is Seaton a tranflation of this name. The letter MW is often 
changed toV; Maridunum in Wales, now Caer-Marthen, or 
Caer-Marden, has been changed by the Welfh to Caer-Vyrd- 
bin; and Vor, Var, Bar, Bor, Bur, have frequently in old 
names been rendered Jorder, from the roots Er, Or, and Ur, 
border. The Saxons tranflated Mor by Hem, which is‘alfo 
border. Dunum they rendered Bury: And hence Hembury 
was the Saxon tranflation of Moridunum. I fhall juft mention 
that Seaton will fuit no diftance in the Iter; on the contrary, 
Hembury Fort, over the hills by Up-Ottery, and thence by 
Eggardon-Hill to Dorchefter, will be found at the diftance 
ftated from Dorchefter, as well as at its exa@ diftance from 
Exeter. So far then have I proved that Hembury Fort is 
Moridunum, and fo far are we beholden for truth to our 
comparifon of old names, with Saxon tranflations, But in- 
dependently of thefe particulars, we have ftill a more impor- 
tant proof of this place being Moridunum. Maridunum in 
Wales is now called Caer-Marthen, or Caer-Marden: And 
a manor of land under Hembury Fort, and the land on which 


* Hist. of Devon, yo). 2d. 
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the fort ftands, are at this prefent time named in old wri- 
tings Cow Pitt Manor and Morpen.”+ 

Near Moridunum, in Kentifbeare, upon Black-Down, 
there are feveral hundred of round pits like bowls. In fome, 
charred coal and pottery have been found; and thefe feem to 
fhew that the moft ancient habitations of the Britons, when 
the low lands were marfhes and uninhabitable, were on high 
grounds. They are called fron Pits, perhaps from Jre, bor- 
der, and On, land; and they lie near the border, yet on the 
hill land. In like manner the Pen Pits, in Somerfet, are 
derived from Pen, the name of the head on which they lie. 

Were we without evidences that like excavations of the 
earth were formed for huts, or could we reafonably fuppofe 
that thofe referred to were employed for other purpofes, we 
might not be allowed to affert that they had been habitations ; 
but we have no probable ground of conjecture, that they 
could have been ufed for other purpofes, and we know that 
fuch excavations are made even at this day in uncivilized 
countries, for dwellings, 

Thefe pits were fo contrived in their ground plot, as to 
form the greateft number of round huts which the area would 
contain. I have faid that they are feverai hundred huts: I 
might have {aid thoufands. It is remarkable that the earth 
which came from the infides feems to be removed to fome 
diftant place, for their brims are level with ‘the adjacent 
ground. 

In the account of York, Mr. Reynolds, {peaking of the 
name, enquires whether that town were a Britith ora Roman 
one? We left this queftion for decifion, and here take it up. 
If we with to know what the word Town originally meant : 
it may be fhortly anfwered that it implied /and, and fome- 
times enclofed land: and that this land was often a camp : 
land to which the warriors of the Britifh tribes reforted 
and lived in as a place of refuge, and to which, in after 
times, the Romans often fucceeded our Britifh anceftors. To 
the queftion of building houfes, Czefar ftates, that our coun- 

+ What line the road took from Durnovaria to Moridunum remains 
to be discovered, 
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try was filled with houfes, built after the. manner of the 
Gauls; that they were originally, built fingly; and not con- 
ncéted. in ftreets. But even of this fome doubts .haye arifen ; 
but the above facts, as to the moft. ancient houfes, anfwer this 
queftion more particularly even than Ceefar, 

That the inhabitants had their ¢ow#s or camps to fly to in 
cafes of danger, there is no doubt: For their camps. were 
generally in the immediate neighbourhood of their pits or 
their huts. The habitations thenof the early Britons were 
of two kinds; and the towns or cities taken by Vefpafian 
were their camps, 

The origin of forming ftreets of houfes, or what we xow 
call towns, has been foolifhly contended for as of Britith ori- 
gin, from the fettlements having Britifh names, which au- 
thors have univerfally mifunderftood. But as lands. or dif- 
tricts were named from their principal features only, and not 
from the houfes, nothing certain, as to forming ftreetsor af- 
femblages of houfes, can, be inferred from thefe names. The 
origin of fuch buildings is generally, and with reafon, from 
hiftory, referred to the time of the Romans, 

The reader will remember that we left our. travellers. at 
Seaton, fearching for Moridunum, but that is 12 miles from 
it, From Seaton, there is a direc road to Exeter of about 22 
miles; and from Dorchefter to Exeter, Seaton is certainly in 
a ftraight line: ‘They do not, however, follow this road; but 
paffling from Seaton north-weft, arrive at Honiton, and here 
they fall into the fofs road. The phrafe of going north about 
may be applied to this track way. 


ISCA DANMONIORUM, M. P: Exeter 15. 


I have already mentioned this place—Mr. Horfley has rea- 
foned more incorreétly about this ftation. than he did about 
Ad Anfam, Even Uvxella has been accounted Exeter, but 
Uxella means, unfortunately for thefe etymologitts, a town 
on a /maill ftream, unlefs Ux be accounted the fea. 
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DURIO AMNE, Difiance and Name unknown. 


We are now accompanying our friends, not certain of the 
moft ancient ways, to the Dart. There is only one old camp on 
the whole river, which is in the parifh of Hole, and is again 
called Hembury Fort. To this place an old road may have led 
over the north part of Haldon by Penhill; thence a way leads 
thro’ Trufham towards the lower part of the parifh of Hen- 
nock, This road beyond Haldon is more like a Roman one 
than I know elfewhere in thefe parts. It may have led by 
Hennock and Ilfington, avoiding that! part of Bovey Heath- 
field, which formerly the tides covéred; thence it might go 
through Bickington to Afhburton, and acrofs the Dart to 
Hembury Fort. From this to Brent there is an old road. 
This then might be the way before Teign-Bridge was built 
near Newton; and perhaps foon after this, the road to the 
Dart by Afhburton may have gone thro’ Bovey. Heathfield as 
at prefent. A way certainly went from Exeter to Totnefs, 
thro’ Newton, direétly after this ancient bridge was built, 
and by a ferry perhaps before. Totnefs is fuppofed to have 
been an ancient town; and many camps lie near its road, 
which is accounted Roman, and which has bee: traced thro’ 
Ken over Haldon, pointing towards Newton, Totnefs, and 
Brent. This is indeed confidered to have been the principal 
road, and Totnefs to have been Durio Amne; but in this I 
only give the opinion of others. When I can prove nothing, 
I offer no opinion uf my own. Durio Amne is a name not 
unlike Gallia Celtica. 


TAMARA, Is faid to be at Tamerton Folict. 


Ts on an hill of the Tamar, tho’ it may not be at Tamerton 
Tamerton means only the Tamer land: But like founds have 
been often judged fufficient to form ftations, tho’ the import 
of a little adjunct often deftroys the fuperficial appearance, 


On the Fall. 


VOLUBA, 


On a hill or head of the Fall, from Vo] or Fal, a ftream, 
and Ud, an height, asin Rbutubia. It hath been fuppefed to 
be at Tregony; but Ido not find fuch a correfpondence in the 
imports of thefe names as to decide this point. 


CENIA, A Settlement on the Lake. 


On the Lake, from Can, or Cen, alake, and Ja, territory. 
This town muft have been on that part of the lake which 
lies between Truro and Pendennis, or at one of thefe places. 
I am now to clofe this Iter, forry for not having more data 
to fix thefe ftations. In my former work I have given a fur- 
ther account of thefe Cornifh itinerary towns, and have 
fhewn the great miftakes of authors concerning them, and 
their derivations. 


RICHARD, ITER. XVII. 


Ab Anderida Eboracum ufque fic :— 


iPS eet ? ce 
Shichi , . me Sites of Stations. 
Richard, Iter. 17. Antonine, Iter. 5. From E/turne to York. 
_——————————— ESE 
(Sylva) Anderida Unknown 
Noviomago Imaginary Station 
LODUMHO: acs sacsea 1D London 
Ad Fines Unknown 
Durolifponte Duralipontem Huntingdon 
Durnomago ...... 30 |Durobrivas ..... 35] Chefterton on the Nen 
Corifegnis > s<istease 30 |Caufennim .. 20, 30| Perhaps Ancafter 
VET Seren eveoee OO |Lindum ..... 36, 26} Lincoln 
Ti Media Ct UY. as In the Middle 
AACA DUM stereraje) « 15 To the Port or Bay 
Unde tranfis in Max- 
imam | 
Ad Petuariam ..... 61] | To Spurn Head 
Deinde Eburaco, ut\ ne 16 
fupra pps Pe I p40 | To York ereverenes 46 


This Iter may have run from Andredceafter to London, 
the road unknown, proceeded to Ad Fines, faid to be un- 
known, to Huntingdon, Chefterton, and to Lincoln: From 
thence to a ftation 15 miles from Lincoln towards the mouth 
of the Humber; and at another 15 miles to the mouth, it 
croffed to Spurn Head, and went to York asin a former Iter, 


ANDERIDA, Near Efbourne. 


Anderida means the water road, promontory, or camp: 
And is now near a mile and half fouth eaft of Bourne. Pto- 
Jemy called this city, itis faid, Anderidon, The Sylva, or 
the wood of Anderida, came very near this place. Dr. 
Tabor fuppofes that this part was peopled by the Andes of 
Armorica; and ftates, that when * the Noéitia Imperii, now 
extant, was in ufe, the Clafis Anderetianorum is regiftered ; 
and the refidence of their Admiral fixed at Paris. From 
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whence ‘tis to be inferred, he fays, that tho’ the capital of 
the Andes might have been Angers, near the Loyre, yet this 
country had on the north the Britifh Channel, and gn the 
eaft the See, Therefore, according to the ufage before 
Cefar’s time, the name of Anderida is already accounted for.” 

From this account we fee the great inconfiftencies which 
authors have encountered, in fuppofing that places derived 
their names from the names of men. We know, on the con- 
trary, that the Andes were fea borderers; and that the name 
equally applied to all the inhabitants on the water, from 
whence they derived this name. The Clafis Anderetianorum, 
was certainly the navy of the water road landers; and their 
Admiral did, I fuppofe, at this time refide at Paris —The 
Anderida Sylva, as well as the coaft, is alfo {uppofed by Pen- 
nant and others to have taken its name from this people 
(tbe Andes). 

Thus reader are we every where prefented with falfe or ins 
confiftent views of the origin and defcent of nations; and 
with like derivations of their national, provincial, and other 
names, 


SYLVA ANDERIDA, M. P. Unknown. 


Whether this ftation and the following may be confidered 
the fame in point of ancient exiftence, I know not. 


NOVIOMAGO, M.P. 
An imaginary Station, miftaken by Richard Srom 
a falfe Reading in Antonine. 


This ftation has greatly embarraffed writers: being at an 
uncertain diftance from London, and ftated in Antonine’s fe- 
cond Iter, both at 18 and 6 miles from Vagniaco, or South- 
fleet, it hath been carried to Newberry (or Crayford), and 
to Holwood Hill in Kent, to Woodcot in Surrey, and to 
other places in this laft county. Mewdberry, from what I have 
already ftated, muift have been Noviomagus; tho’ the greater 
numeral carried it to other places, and at length fettled it, 
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in the fertile imaginations of antiquaries and hiftorians, at 
Holwceod Hill in Kefton. 

Ptolqmy’s latitudes of London and Winchefter, compared 
with that of his Noiomagos, are dire@tly againft Holzvood Hill, 
and every place in its neighbourhood; and Mr. Reynolds, who 
fuppofed this hill to be the Noviomagus of Antonine, fays, 
«Camden, Gale, and Horfeley, look for this town at Wood- 
cote, influenced poflibly by the fuppofition, that the Novz0- 
magus of Antonine, was the fame place with the Noiomagos 
which Ptolemy mentions as the chief town of the Regni: But 
there are fufficient grounds to believe, that they were two 
diftinG places. The Noiomagos of Ptolemy appears to have 
been 59 miles from London, for he blames Marinus Tyrius for 
making it by climate north of London, but by itinerary ac- 
count fouth of that city as much as 59 miles. He does not 
find fault with the number of miles, but with the incon- 
fiftency of that geographer, in making the place north of 
another by one method, whilft by another he fhews, that i¢ 
lieth to the fouth of it. This diftance by the moft direét 
road exactly reaches to Chichefter, the fuppofed Regnum of 
the Itinerary, which is therefore more likely the town in- 
tended by Nozomagos,” 

Burton fays, «that a very rational gentleman, Mr. W. 
Somner, in his defcription of Canterbury, is not pleafed with 
either of thefe (Woodcote or Croydon), and he fays he 
** cannot conceive how Noviomagus fhould be a ftage for this 
rode (a Londinio Rutupias) and lie wide of London as Wood- 
cote doth fo many miles, and confequently fet the traveller 
at as great a diftance from the place whither he is bound, 
Richborough, as when he firft fet out for London. Confi- 
dering this, and the diftance between this and Rochetter by 
the Itinerary, I fhould rather place it about Crayford, much 
about 10 miles from London, upon or along fome hill or down, 
fince it is otherwife called Noviodunum.”-—Burton agrees not 
with Somner in this, and carries the ftation to Wrodcote. 

The Notomagos* of Ptolemy is not then in the opinion of 
fome, the Noviemagus of Antonine; and as we have found 


* Noviomagus, or Speyr, was also written by Ptolemy, WVoitomuagos, 
See Baudrandi Lexicon. Geograph. 
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the firft to be Regnum, let us examine into the place of this 
fecond flation. The advocates for Holwood Hill cannot prove 
their cafe from Ptolemy; and it may be rationally expected, 
that they point out their roads, and fhew their diftances from 
other places, to juftify their names of this ftation. 

In the Monk of Ravenna there is a place called Novimago 
Regentium, Navimago Regentium, and Ravimago Regentium ; 
from which we find, that fome caufe exifted for the addition 
of Regentium; and this might be to particularize it, as not 
belonging to an adjoining nation; or to know it from a town 
of like name, belonging to another province. Jn fine to dif- 
tinguifh it from Noviomagus, now Newberry. 

In the firft and fecond Iters of Richard and Antonine cor- 
rected, the route was evidently, from the diftance, thro’ Cray~ 
ford (Newberry) ; and in no other Iter is there any thing to 
prove, that this was not the general and common route for 
Roman troops, except a varied reading of the numerals, 
which is correéted in Harrifon’s 2d edition of Holingfhed’s 
Chronicle, 

Antonine in fome copies perhaps wrote from Vagniaca to 
Londinum 18 miles; in others he might infert the interme- 
diate town at 6 miles, and then reckon 12 more to London: 
And tranfcribers may have erred from not attending to thefe 
particulars.—Antonine makes the total of his fecond Iter 48} 
miles. From not attending perhaps to fuch circumftances, 
our commentators have reckoned 50 miles more than their 
author.—Fifteen may be deduted from thefe 50 between 
Vagniaca and Londinium only. 

I have contidered Richard in this Iter, partly as the author 
of it. His chief account is in his Defcription of Britain. 
Whether he had any authority for this fiation, and for Sylva 
Anderida, the reader will judge: And he mutt give this fubs 
je all his attention to form a corre&t judgment. 

It appears by our author’s defcription of Britain and this 
Iter, that at 15 miles from London, we are to feek for Novio- 
magus, THE Metropouis or THe Regent. Piolemy ftates 
that the capital of the Regi was Nowmagos, and that Marinus 
Tyrius placed it at 59 miles fouth of London; and this hath 
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been found from his defcription, and from name, to be 
Regnum, and Regnum to be Chichefter. Noviomagus then at 15 
miles only from London, and among the Cant, could not 
have been the capital of the Regnz; and Richard muft not only 
have miftaken, as well as other tranfcribers of Antonine, 
the diftance between Vagniaca and Noviomagus; but alfo 
in reckoning Noviomagus to be the capital of the Regni, when 
their capital had been fo particularly defcribed (on account of 
Marinus’s error) as to prove, that it was Regnum. But it 
feems that antiquaries are refolved not to relinquith Holwood 
Hill as Noviomagus: Let us then enquire into their preten- 
fions. 

It hath been fuppofed that the river Tames was firft em- 
banked under the Romans, and that the marfhes at Deptford 
were not paffable before their time. Nay, authors have fup- 
pofed them impaffable at the time of compiling the Itinerary. 
But the nations on the Tames may have partly drained the 
country, by making beds for their rivers, before the time of 
the Romans. Ceefar’s defcription of his paflage of the Tames 
favours this fuppofition; and I might call to its aid fome an- 
cient names to confirm my opinion, But I with not to pro- 
ceed on any thing like hypothefis. 

In Newberry we have proofs hitherto never confidered.— 
The fea ran into this creek of the Tames, more formerly than 
at prefent. Noviomagus, which fhould be written Novimagus, 
was therefore rendered by the Saxons, Crec-an-ford; wherein 
Novi meant the little fea, the creek, or the road, as at Reg- 
num; and Magus was tranflated by the Saxons, as ufual, Ford. 
This and fome other lands adjoining, have fince been named 
Erith, or the corner or creek diftrict. In fome of the grounds 
of Newberry, the old word Magb feems rather remarkably to 
be ftill retained. This word is pronounced Moy, Moi, Ma, 
and May; and from etymology, I might affert that May in 
May-Place, May-Green, and May-Street, was? derived like 
Mag in Novimagus.— But I know not thefe lands, nor 
whether May-Place, May-Green, and May Street, took their 
names from their level furfaces, from a camp, or from the 


old village:—Or whether they were given by fome early poffeffor 
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of thefe fates, Were their appellations derived as laft men- 
ioned, it would ftill be more remarkable, that they fhould 
have been given by a perfon whofe name exactly anfwered 
the old name of the ftation.—In the pedigrees of landholders, 
I find, however, no fuch perfon regiftered as May in this 
parifh; and I conclude, that this denomination may bea part 
of the old name, to which I have fo often referred. 

But we have, notwithftanding, inftances of rare and re~ 
markable occurrences ftated elfewhere; and Magus, in Novi. 
magus, or Nimmeguen, is {aid to come from Magus, an early 
King of the Gauls: And we know not, but that our Magus, 
may have been an old King of Crayford,—But with {ub- 
miffion to King Cray, May certainly did imply a plain, a 
camp, and a village; and various are the authorities which I 
might cite to prove this truth. In Vallancey’s Tra@s,* Mr. 
Beauford has given many Irifh names of places, in which this 
word is introduced; and May is one of the Cape de Verde 
Iflands, which, tho’ raifed confiderably above the fea, is 
chiefly level and plain land. But in our Novimagus, Novi 
was rendered Mew, and Macus, Berry, which laft means 
alfo.a camp or a village. The various adjuné@s of Street and 
Berry found in this diftri@ befides, would alone be fufficient 
to fix a tation in any other fituation; but here—where the 
diftances are fo exaét from Southfleet and London—the nameé 
of the ftations fo fuitable—the roads to ‘it fo plainly traced—+ 
fome myftery feemingly (only) arifes from the abfence of re- 
mains, 

I may allow for a moment, tho’ no reafon prefents itfelf 
for the conceffion, that the Ravenfburn, rifing on the border 
of Holwood Hill, conveyed fach an old name to this hil] as 
Novimagus.—But in this cafe, the prefent name of the ftation 
would have been a tranflation of the old name. On the con- 
trary, however, we find that Holawood means the wood hill; 
and Cheffon, or Kefton, camp land. Neither of thefe names 
then comes from the ftream which flows from this hill; and 


* Vol. 3, page 384, &e. 


+ The word May, from being a level or plain, is also a term for 
many rivers, 
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neither anfwers to Novi, in Novimagus; much lefs does this 
country, which is very billy and very rough, correfpond with 
Magh, confidered as a plain. A 

It may, however, be expected by the advocates for Holwood 
Hill, that they fhould be admitted to try their ftation by dif- 
tances, and by roads. But they fail in diftance from Vag- 
niaca; for Holwood is f{carcely 15 miles from Southfleet, in- 
ftead of 18, They fail alfo in roads; for notwithftanding 
that they fuppofe their poft the chief town of the Regzi, they 
are unable to trace from Vagniaca, any old road to their ima- 
ginary capital. Novimagus then agrees not in thefe cafes with 
Holwood Hill in Kefton. 

As to remains of Holwood Hill, thefe are fuppofed to have 
been the refidence of the Roman army under Plautius, and 
in which he waited for Claudius before he paffed the Tames; 
and this refidence is fuppofed to be too great for a ftation. 
Holwood Hill then, under all circumftances, brings no evi- 
dence in its favor: And thus failing in proof, its advocates 
may as well convey their Noviomagus of the Regnz to Maiden 
Caftle, and fix it among the Durotriges; as without the ne- 
ceflary attendants of roads, diftances, and fynonymous names, 
carry it to Holwood Hill in Kefton, and place it among the 
Cantiz. 

I might reafon the fame againft adopting any other town 
in this neighbourhood, or within 18 miles of Vagniaca, as 
the capital of the Regmz; and I might advife the peopie of 
Kefton, of Woodcote, and the country around, to look fur- 
ther weft for this metropolis. 

Of the different readings in Antonine, which ftand againft 
Vagniaca, either 18 or 6 might have been confidered as right ; 
and Novimagus muft have been rendered, fo as to explain 
which of thefe was the proper numeral. Accordingly this 
place was tranflated Newberry ; and this tranflation, and the 
numeral VI in Antonine’s 2d Iter, fhew precifely the fettle- 
ment, and its diftance from Vagniaca. Newberry or Crecan~ 
ford was therefore as much a ftation as. Speen, which is 
fcarcely a doubted one; tho’ Speen is not fo exact in dif- 
tances, and correfponds with its Iter only in name and in 
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toads. As to remains neither at prefent boafts of any; but the 
different names in Crayford convey ftronger proofs of their 
relation to the features of this ftation, than the names of any 
other ftation impart to the features of their fettlement. 

Magbhlann is barracks, that is camp or field houfes; and 
from what has been {aid of Magus in the article Thetford, I 
by no means agree with Dr. Plott’s account of it in Martin’s 
Thetford; nor with our Saxon tranflators of old names, who 
have rendered this word fo often a ford. 

The word Magh and Madb, from Gaelic Didtionaries, 
and from the article Rate, mean the fame, and may be pro- 
nounced Ma, and this forms the firft fyllable of the fettle- 
ment of Madus.—Dus in this name is fort or camp, as in 
Lindus. Madus may then mean the camp field or the camp 
place, or village; and Magus will confequently imply the 
fame. In the article Mado, I gave the derivation of the river 
Medway, and its old name, fuppofed to have been Madus: 
But I forgot to explain this ftation, and here fupply that 
defect. 

To conclude this article: Richard confidered Noiomagos, or 
Noviomagus, not as Regnum; and-to find a place for the capi- 
tal of the Regni, he placed it in this Iter at Holavood Hill, or 
fomewhere near Woodcote, influenced hereto by Antonine’s 
number 18, before referred to in his fecond journey. But 
from the Monk of Ravenna there appear to have been at 
leaft two places of this name, one of which we have proved 
to be Regnum; and all our difficulties ceafed, when we dif- 
covered another 6 miles from Southfleet, inftead of 18 miles 
from this place. To the many conjeCtures, and to the various 
arguments for Holwood, for Woodcote, for Carfbalton, for 
Beddington, and for other places, what then can we fay, but 
that fome ignorant tranfcriber placed this 18 againft Vag- 
niaca, in the 2d Iter of Antonine, inftead of 6; and that 
this miftake has formed ftations without roads, and roads 
without ftations: In fine, that this No. 18, with our im. 
paflable ways, have taught us the vulgar adage, that the 
fartheft way about, is the neareft way home, 


The remainder of this Iter has been already noticed; and 
I fhall only remark further, that the diftance from Petuaria 
to York, 46 miles, is the fame, allowing for odd meafures, 
as Iter 5, from Eboracum to Preturio, which-is there 45. 
Hence Preturium and Petuaria, notwithftanding the opinion 
of antiquaries, are the fame ftation, and from thefe names 
fome point at Spurn Head mutt be this place. 


RICHARD, ITER. X VIEL. 


Ab Eboraco per Medium Infule Claufentum ufque fic amu 
Reece ee 


Sites of Stations. 


. : From York through the 
Richard, Iter. 18. Antonine, Iter. 2. middle of the Ifland ie 
Bittern. 

Legolio, M.P. .... 2 Caftle Ford a... » 2] 

Ad Pines F005 18 Said to be Temple Lon 

Brough on theDon f “9 

° eipeeeesan JED Tapton Hill, near) 16 
Chefterfield ..... 

evcvsceces 16 Camp near Penkridge 12 

Derventione ...... 16 Little Chefter ...., 12 
Ad Trivonam ..... 12 Berry Farm in Bran-) 

RO iy eeeen ee J 12 

Etoceto .......... 12] Etocetum Wallietit, Gee 12 

Mandueffedo ...... 16 | Manduefledum 6,16! Mancefter ....,.. . 16 

Bennonis ......... 12] Venonim ...... - 12) Copftom tk. Ale 1e 


Iter 6 inv. 
Tripontio ....e.... 11 | Tripontium ..... 9| Cathorpi.y ceed 
Ifannavaria ....... 12] Mannavatia ceeee 12} Burrow Hill ....., 12 
Brevis sass see Said to be Black 
Ground near Chip- 19 
ping Norton fs 


frlia Cala se. ec 16 Alcefter near Bicefter 16 


Doracinaws 32%. Acinic ess Dorchefter ........ 16 
VT emeth olin. sake 7 0 On the Tames ...,, 6 
VindOmi vce voces 6a 15 Silchefter »g,, es 15 
Claulento ...<.sie0. 40 Bittern 


See oe ebeeee 38 


This Iter, like the 4th, goes from York to Caftleford, 
thence to the right joins the Riceneld Street, and paffes 
Temple Brough, Chefterfield, Penkridge, Little Chefter, and 
Branfton, to Wall. Hence on the Watling-Street it paffed 
Mancefter, Copfton, Cathorp, and at Burrow Hill, left the 
known road for Alcefter,* on the Akeman. Brinavis is placed 

* In acopy of Dr, Stukeley’s Richard, by me, there is the following 
MS. note. ** The road runs north of the town (Burton) over Branston 
Moor, straight to Stretton, Rugher, Borough Cop Hill, East of 
Litchfield, which is 12 miles from. the last station, and Ikenild-street 
runs by it. But it looks as if there was a break in the Iter, which 


having gone along the Ikenild street to the point near Litchfield, 
where it crosses the Watling-street, turns off at a right angle dewn the 
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at Black Ground. From Alcefter a road ran over Ottmoor, 
and nearly to Dorchefter; thence it paffed to Silchefter, &c. 
as mentioned by Dr. Beeke in the Archzologia. 


LEGOLIO, M.P. 21: Cafileford 21. 
Already explained. 


AD FINES, Said to be at ** Temple Brough.” 
es Suppofed to be ** Tafton Hill, near 


Chefterfield.” 


“© Camp near Penkridze.” 
| Ag 


DERVENTIONE, O" Little Chefter.” 


AD TRIVONAM, “ Berry Farm in Branfton.” 


We are obliged to antiquaries for giving us thefe places of 
tations, and we fhould have been more obliged, had they 
given us their features or defcriptions, in order that we might 
have been enabled to judge, whether their former and prefent 
names agree. A dry lift is of little fervice, but I have no 
other to offer my reader. 


ETOCETO, Fall. 
Already explained. 


MANDUESSEDO, ditto. 


BENNONIS, ditto. 


east to Etocetum (Wall), and then returns back the same way, and 
goes along it to Isannavaria (Towcester) (asin Antonine’s Gth Iter), 
and there again breaking off turns full sonth to Clausentum.”’ IJ pre- 
tend not to be a judge of this track, but I give it to my reader as im 
this.MS. note. | 
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TRIPONTIO, the fame. 


ISANNAVARIA, ditto. 


BRINAVIS, Said to be Black Ground. 


From 8&7i, an hill, and Nav from Av, water. 


ELIA CASTRA, M.P. 76. Alcefter 16. 


Alleétus is fuppofed to have flain Caraufius at this place, 
and the name, like the appellations in Plutarch on rivers, 
&c. is faid to have come from the deftroyer. But this deno- 
mination is otherwife rendered by Ald, old, which is not an 
improvement on the import. This ruined old town lies in a 
very wet and low fituation, and from Av, water, changed to 
u and Al, we may more rationally derive Alcefter, 


DORACINA, M.P. rs. Dorchefter 16. 


Ts partly furrounded by the Tames, and has great remains, 
It may be derived from Dur, water, and Jn, land, which laf 
fyllable, with C prefixed, implies inclofed land or camp. 


TAMESI, M.P. 6. On the Tames 6. 


I will not leffen the fame of the Tames and the Ifs. Ety- 
mologifts have written with fo much poetical infpiration on 
the marriage of thefe ftreams, and of the conjun@ion of their 
names, that they have left me only to ftate—that rivers often 
carry the appellations of their zftuaries from their mouths to 
their fources. ‘This ftream may derive its name from Tamb, 
the fea, and Es or Js, a diminutive. Its water from over- 
flowing formerly a very large track of land from its mouth to 
Windfor, tho’ now confined to its prefent banks, took per- 
haps the name of the /ittle fea.—Many other harbors and their 
ftreams have taken a like denoinination as to import.—In the 
word Istanp, Js means the fea; and Istanp, the fea land— 
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The firft fyHable in J/s means alfo the fea; but Js in the ende 


ing is a diminutive, and means /it/e, as in the Tames or 
Tamis. The Jfs is therefore a fynonyme of Tamefa or Tames, 
and means alfo the little fea. 

Thefe explanations illuftrate each other, and fhew that the 
Tames and Jfis may be fynonymous, and diftinc&t names for 
the fame ftream, and cannot be joined together in one word, 
fuppofing that Tamb means the fea: But if Tamb be fuppofed 
to mean ftream, with Is or Es poftfixed, it may imply the 
fea ftream: With Isis poftfixed, the little fea ftream,* 


VINDOMI, M.P. ts. Silchefler 18. 


Vindomi is marked Caleva, in the tranflation of Richard ; 
but I have fhewn this to be erroneous, under the head Vin- 
donum, 


CLAUSENTO, M.P. 46. Bittern 38. 
Mentioned already. 


* Iss or Ess means a ship, and the ending in Tames has been said 
to come from this word. Zamh, or Tam, implying the water as well as 
the sea, and Es being a plural ending, this name may be supposed to 
mean the waters: But this rendering cannot be accounted proper, for 
’ where running water is in one body we consider it in the singular only, 
as a stream, or as water; if running in more than one body, the plurad 
number is adopted: Thus, for a town at the confluence of rivers, we 
may employ a plural termination: But after streams have united they 
are one river, and cannot with any propriety be called waters or 
streams. In the Hebrew, according to Bishop Stock, most large ri- 
vers are called seas; in our island most of our great streams, which 
communicate with the sea, are called little seas. The word Wavis 
means aship. But av in this word means the sea; and Js or Iss, 
a ship, means alsoahouse. JVavis then literally means éhe sea house. 
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I have now terminated my enquiries. The fignifications 
of our old names of rivers, hills, vallies, and plains, with 
thofe of our towns, of our harbours, of our provinces, and 
even thofe of our kingdom,* were unknown. 

The derivations of the names of ftations were totally loft; 
the fites of fome were uncertain; and the places of others 
forgotten. 

I have fhown the principles from which names were ori- 
ginally formed, and thro’ thefe have fixed many uncertain 
Roman towns; difcovered fome unknown ones; and noteda 
few imaginary Roman fettlements. 

Overlooking fuch inventions and ftories, as chance, as fancy, 
and as uafkilfulnefs, ordinarily fuggeft:—And contemplating 
only, zhe many remarkable errors in ancient defeription; the incre- 
dible fictions and miftakes in old appellations; and the extraordi- 
nary frories and fables relating to paft biftory, I fhall haye little 
reafon to doubt the utility of my labour. 

Tt muft be allowed, I conceive, that we have for centuries 
been treading on darknefs and confufion in folving old deno- 
minations; but I hope that the light flowing from a rational 
conformity of words to fubjeéts will thew, that “ there is no- 
thing fo fecretly hidden, but time and truth will reveal it.” 


* The word Britannia has been rendered by a learned modern au- 
thor ** The Land of the Fish God Noah who entered into the Covenant.’ 
freland he translated “ The Land of the Moon,” 
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Bale’s Praef. to Lelande’s New Year's Gift. 


4s ye find a notable antyquyte, such as are the Hystoryes of 
Giupas and Nunnivs amonge the Brytaines, Sturuanwes and 
AssERius among the Englishe Saxons, lete them anon be imprenied, 
and so brynge them into a numbre of Coppyes both to their and 


your owne perpetual faine. 
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QUAS ROMANI IPSI IN EA INSULA FEDIFICAVERUNT 


LIBER PRIMUS. 


CAPUT I. 


a Py, 

I, K INIS erat orbis ora Gallici littoris, nifi Brittania 
infula, non qualibet amplitudine, nomen pene orbis alterius 
mereretur; oCtigentis enim et amplius millibus paffuum 
longa porrigitur, ita ut eam in Caledonicum ufque promun- 
torium metiamur. | 

II. Veteres Britanniam, ab albis rupibus, primum Albic 
nem, poftea, vocabulo gentis fue, Brittaniam cognomina- 
yerunt, cum Brittanice vocarentur omnes de quibus mox 
paulo dicemus, 

II. Inter feptemtriones et occidentem locata eft, Ger- 
mani, Gallie, Hifpanie, maxumis Europe partibus magno 
intervallo adverfa, oceano Athlantico clauditur. 

IV. Habet ipfa Brittania a meridie Galliam Belgicam, 
cujus proximum littus tranfmeantibus civitas aperit, que 
Rhutupis portus dicitur: hic abeft 4 Gefforiaco Morinorum, 
Brittanice gentis portu, trajectu millium L. five, ut quidam 
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{cripfere, fladiorum CCCCL. illine confpiciuntur Brittones, 
quos 

‘<* — penitus toto divisos orbe —” 
canit Virgilius Maro in Eclogis. 

V. Agrippa, vetus orbis defcriptor, latitudinem ejus CCC. 
m. p. credit. Beda vero rectius CC, exceptis duntaxat pro- 
Jixioribus diverforum promuntoriorum tractibus, quibus 
efficitur ut circuitus ejus quadragies o€ties feptuaginta quin- 
que millia paffuum compleat. Marcianus, author Grecus, 
mecum MDIOOLXXY. milliaria habet. 


CAPUT II. 


I. (ALBION, que Brittania Magna a Chryfofthomo an- 
thore Greco dicitur, natura, ut refert Ceefar, triquetra et 
Siciliz maxume fimilis eft; cujus unum latus eft contra Gal- 
liam Celticam, hujus lateris alter angulus, qui eft ad Can- 
tium, ad orientem folem ; inferior, qui eft ad Ocrinum pro- 
muntorium apad Damnonos, ad meridiem et Hifpaniam Tar- 
raconenfem fpe€tat... Hoc latus tenet circiter millia paf- 
fuum D. 

II. Alterum latus vergit ad Hyberniam et occidentem 
folem ;* hujus eft longitudo lateris, ut fert veterum opinio, 
DCC, m. p. 


{U. Tertium eft contra feptemtriones, cui parti nulla eft 
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objecta terra preter infulas; fed ejus angulus lateris maxume 
ad Germaniam Magnam fpeftat; huic a Novanto cherfonefo 
per Taixalorum regionis angulum Cantium promuntorium 
ufque millia pafluum DCCC. in longitudinem effe exiftima- 
tur. Ita omnes infulam computabant in circuitu vicies cen- 
tena millia paffuum, fed errant, nam a Cantio Ocrinum 
ufque m.p. eft diftantia CCCC. inde Novantum M. de- 
inde Cantium MMCC. totius infulze circuitus, ut fupra, 
MMMCCCCCC, millia paffuum eft, 
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1V. Formam totius Brittaniz Livius et. Fabius Rufticus, 
veterum doétiffimi authores, oblong fcutulze vel bipenni af- 
fimilavere; et, ut annalium conditor Tacitus, eft ea facies 
citra Caledoniam, unde et in univerfam fama eft tranfgreffa ; 
fed immenfum et enorme fpatium procurrentium extremo 
jam littore terrarum, velut in cuheum tenuatur. Sed Ceefar, 
inclutiflimus dictator, cum Mela Romanorum nobili fcriptore, 
pluribus eam triquetre dixere fimilem: de quo fupra. 

V_ Si Ptolemzo, orbis terrarum defcriptori egregio, allis- 
que, coevis illi fcriptoribus habenda fides, litteram Z, fed 
inverfam, reprefentat hac infula, nec tamen ex omni parte 
exacte quadrare hoc fimile fufficienter praebet recentiori zvo, 
defcriptarum mapparum infpectio. Triquetra tamen figura 
foli Angliz quodammodo videtur conveniens. 


CAPUT Til. 


ke CrreruM Brittaniam qui mortales initio coluerint, 
indigenz an adyeéti, ut inter nationes ceteras, parum com- 
pertum. Solis quippe Judzis, et per ipfos finitimis quibus- 
dam gentibus, hoc*contigit felicitatis, ut a primo inde mundi 
exordio gentis fuae originem continua ferie ex infallibilibus 
deducere poffint monumentis. 

Ti. Habitus corporum varii, atque ex eo argumenta: nam- 
que rutule Caledoniam habitantium comz, magni artus, 
Germanicam originem affeverant; Silurum colorati vultus, 
et torti plerumque crines, et pofitu contra Hifpaniam, ut au- 
thor eft Tacitus, Iberos veteres trajeciffe, eafque et in Hy- 
bernia fedes occupaiie fidem faciunt, Proximi Gallis et 
fimiles funt, feu durante originis vi, feu procurrentibus in 
diverfa terris, pofitio coeli corporibus habitum dedit. 

Ill. Heic, fi luberet indulgere fabulis, notare poffem Ve- 
netos ope commercii navalis incolas religionefque his terris 
primum intuliffe; imo non defunt {criptores qui Herculem 
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huc quoque peryeniffe, regnumque conftituiffe, referunt: his 
vero tam alte reconditis antiquitatibus, fabulis hinc inde re« 
fertis, immorari vix opere pretium videtur. 

IV. In univerfum tamen eftimanti, Gallos vicinum folum 
occupafie credibile eft: eorum facra deprehendas, fupertfti- 
tionum, ait Tacitus, perfuafionem; fermo haud multum di- 
verfus: pro ulteriori figno infervit Druidum traditio, una 
cum nominibus civitatum, qua vero omnes iis nominibus ap- 
pellabantur, quibus gentes, ortz ex Galliz ciyitatibus, qua 
€o pervenerunt, atque agros colere ceperunt. 

V. Hominum eft, inquit Cefar, infinita multitudo, creberri- 
maque zedificia, fere Gallicis confimilia, pecora fine numero, 

VI. Omnium tamen humaniffimi, qui Brittaniam auftri- 
nam incolebant, neque multum a Gallis differebant confue- 
tudine; ulteriores plerique frumenta non ferebant, fed 
lacte, fru€tu, et carne vivebant, lane jis ufus ac veftium ig- 
notus erat, et quanquam continuis frigoribus utebantur pel- 
libus, tamen cervinis aut ovinis veftiti erant, et lavabantur 
in fluminibus. 

VII. Omnes vero fe Brittones olim vitro infecerunt, quod 
ceruleum efficit colorem, atque, refert Cefar, hoc horribi- 
hore funt in pugna adfpectu: capilloque funt, ut ait Roman- 
orum dux, promiffo, atque omni parte corporis rafa preter 
caput et Jabrum fuperius. | 

VII. Uxores habebant Brittones deni duodenique inter fe 
communes, et maxume fratres cum fratribus, parentes cum 
liberis; fed, fi qui erant ex his nati, eorum habebantur li- 
beri, a quibus primum virgines queque du@e erant. Sua 
quemque mater uberibus alit, nec ancillis nec nutricibus de- 
lectantur. 

IX, Utebantur aut nummo ereo, aut annulis ferreis, ad 
certum pondus examinatis, pro nummis, ut author eft Cafar 
DiGator. | 

X. Leporem et gallinam et anferem guftare Brittones fas 
non putabant, hec tamen alebant animi voluptatifque caufa. 

XI, Erant autem margarite, frena heburnea, et armille, 
et electrina atque vitrea vafa, et gagates lapides, et, quod 
ceteris excellit, ftannum, magna copia merces, 7 
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MII. Utebantur et navibus, quarum caring primum ac 
ftatumina ex levi materia fiebant, reliquum corpus navium 
ambitus viminibus contextus coriis bubulorum integebatur. 
Quantocunque tempore curfus tenebant, ut author eft Soli- 
nus, navigantes, efcis abftinent. 


De Re Militari Brittonum. 


ATT. Fert ipfa Brittania populos regefque populorum, ut 
Mela lib. III. f{cripfit: fed funt inculti omnes, atque ut lon- 
gius a continenti abfunt, ita aliarum opum ignari, magis 
tantum pecore ac finibus dites; caufas autem et bella contra- 
hunt, ac fe frequenter invicem infeftant, maxume imperi- 
tandi cupidine ftudioque ea prolatandi, que poffident: foli- 
tum quidem, Brittones foeminarum duétu bellaffle, neque 
fexum in imperiis difcreviffe. 

XIV. Dimicabant Brittones non folum equitatus pedita- 
tufque modo, fed etiam bigis et curribus, Gallice armati: 
covinos, effedas vero, more yulgari, vocabant, quorum fal- 
catis axibus utebantur. 

XV. Equitum genus eft, iis, quum eft ufus, atque aliquod 
bellum incidit, ut Cefar eft author, quod ante Romanorum 
adventum fere quotannis accidere folebat, uti aut ipfi injurias 
inferrent, aut illatas propulfarent: omnes in bello verfantur, ’ 
atqui eorum, ut quifque eft genere copiifque ampliffimus, ita 
‘plurimos circum fe ambattos clientefque habet: hanc unam 
gratiam potentiamque noverunt. 

XVI. In pedite erat Brittonum robur, preeliantur autem 
telis et ingentibus gladiis et brevibus cetris, Erant Brittonum 
gladii, ut ait Tacitus, fine mucrone. 

XVII. Genus hoc erat ex effedis pugne, ut Czfar in IV. 
narrat. Primo per omnes partes perequitant, et tela conji- 
ciunt; ac ipfo terrore equorum, et ftrepitu rotarum, ordines 
plerumque perturbant: et quum fe inter equitum turmas in. 
finuavere, ex effedis defiliunt, et pedibus difpari proelio con- 
tendunt, Aurige interim paululum e preelio excedunt, atque 
ita se collocant, ut, fi illi a multitudine hoftium premantur, 
expeditum ad fuos receptum habeant: ita mobilitatem equi- 
tum, ftabilitatem peditum in preeliis pteftant; ac tantum 
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ufu quotidiano, et exercitatione efficiunt, ut in declivi ae 
precipiti loco incitatos equos fuflinere, et brevi moderari, ac 
fletere, et per temonem percurrere, et in jugo infiftere, et 
inde fe in currus citiflime recipere confueverint. 

XVIII. Equeftris autem prcelii ratio, et cedentibus et in- 
fequentibus par atque idem periculum inferebat. Accedebat 
huc, ut nunquam conferti, fed rari, magnifque intervallis, 
preliarentur, ftationefque difpcfitas haberent, atque alios alii 
deinceps exciperent; integrique et recentes defatigatis fuce 
cederent. Utebantur et telis. 

XIX. Formam regiminis Brittanici, ante advectos in hane 
infulam Romanos, determinare haud facile: hoc certum, 
quod nullum ibi ante hee tempora Monarchici imperii vefti- 
gium, fed Democraticum fuiffe potius videtur, nifi forte 
Ariftocratiam zmulari videatur, Druidum in rebus maxumi 
momenti authoritas non exigua. Commemorantur quidem 
in antiquiffimis eorum monumentis principes nonnulli; hi 
vero brevioris plerumque imperii, nec, nifi ingruente exiniio 
quodam periculo, et more dictatoruam Romanorum ex tem- 
pore creati videntur. Nec defunt inter ipfos, apnd alias 
fortes gentes, rariffima exempla, ele&i ab illis in futurum 
antifignanum ipfius hoftium duces, ut pro illis in pofterum 
militaret, quem nuper hoftem habuerant. 

XX. Proceritate corporis Gallos zque ac Romanos vineunt 
Brittones, ita ut vifos fibi Rome juvenes nondumque adultos 
Brittones, Strabo philofophus, orbis terrz defcriptor antiquif- 
fimus, affrmet, qui folitam Gallorum Romanorumque. fta- 
turam non levi momento excedebant, 

XXI. Ditiores auftralis Brittanize incole “aureo digitorum 
finiftre medium annulo ornare in more habuerunt, aurea 
vero € collo fufpenfa torques a viliores conditionis hominibus 
difcernebat optimatum eminentiores. Septentrionales vero 
(hi veteres erant regni indigene) veftium ufus ficuti ac a 
jongo inde tempore avi abavique, tantum non ignari, ventrem 
et cervicem ferreo cingunt, ut fert Herodianus, nobilis Gra- 
corum {criptor, annulo; ornamentum id effe ac divitiarum 
argumentum exiftimantes, accedente in ufum petius quam 
ornatum fcuto angufto, et lancea, gladiogue e nudis et piGis 
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corporibus dependente. Loricam interim galeamque, futura 
nempe paludes tranfeuntibus impedimento, rejiciunt atque 
contemnunt, 

XXL. Inter cetera autem fuit et hoc Brittanice confuetu- 
dinis, ut viatores et mercatores etiam invitos confiftere co- 
gerent, et quod quifque eorum de una alterave re apud ex- 
teros memorabile andierit, aut cognoverit, quzrerent, et 
mercatores peregre advenientes in oppidis vulgus circumfif- 
teret; quibus ex regionibus veniant, quafqne ibi res cogno- 
verint, pronunciare cogentes. His rumoribus atque auditio- 
nibus permoti, de fummis fape rebus confilia ineunt, quorum 
eos € velligio peenitere necefle eft, quum incertis rumoribus 
ferviant, et plerique ad voluntatem eorum ficta refpondeant. 

XXUI.. Funera eorum funt magnifica et fumptuofa, om- 
niaque, que vivis cordi fuiffe arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, 
etiam arma et animalia, Sepulchrum tumulus ew cefpitibus 
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1; RB ATIO Brittonum fuit omnis, ut Gallorum, admo- 
dum dedita religionibus; atque ob eam caufam qui gravio- 
ribus affeéti morbis, quique in preeliis periculifque verfa- 
bantur, aut pro victimis homines immolabant, aut fe immo- 
laturos vovebant. 

iI. Ad peragenda crudelia hze facra, druidum utebantur 
minifterio; mec credebant placari poffe Deos, nifi hominis 
cedes humano fanguine penfaretur. Hinc inftituta publice 
iftiufmodi facrificia, oblataque, ut gratiffima Diis hoftia, qui 
in furto, latrocinio, aliave graviori culpa deprehenfi, his vero 
deficientibus, ad innocentium quoque maétationem defcende- 
bant, ut quocunque demum modo Dii placarentur. 

I. Nifi adfuerint druides, res facra rite celebrari non 
ebatar: hinc publica non minus quam privata facra pro- 
ndi negotium illis unice incumbebat, Erat penes hoc 
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religionis cura, eque ac myfteriorum interpretatio, corporis 
quoque et {anitatis five tuendz, five reftituende curam habe- 
bant, continuo medicine peritiflimi. 

IV. inter deos ipfis precipue colebatur Mercurius, cujus 
plurima proftabant fimulachra. poft hunc Juftitiam (qui 
Brittonibus Adrafte dicebatur), hine Apollinem, Martem 
(qui etiam Vitucadrus appellabatur). Jovem, Minervam, 
Herculem, Victoriam (Andatem vocatam), Dianam, Cybe- 
Jem et Plutonem venerabantur, eandem fere de his numini- 
bus ac quidem aliz gentes opinionem amplexi. 

V. A Dite autem, ut et Galli, gentis fue originem dedu- 
cere allaborabant Brittones. Antiquiflimam hance venditantes 
druidum traditionem, eam ob caufam quealibet temporum 
{patia, non dierum, fed noGtium numero definiebant, dieique 
menfis et anni natalis initia ita numerare confueverunt, ut 
capto a node initio dies fubfequeretur ; que confuetudo om- 
nino convenit cum antiquiffima illa, que Gen. I. habetur 
noctium ac dierum computatione. 

VI. Ad druides magnus difcipline caufa confluebat ado- 
lefcentium numerus; hi quippe in magno erant apud ipfos 
honore, nam fere de omnibus controverfiis, publicis privas 
tifque, conftituebant, et fi quod admitflum erat facinus, fi 
cedes facta, fi de hereditate, de finibus controverfia erat, 
iidem decernebant: premia poenafque conftituerunt, fi quis 
aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non ftetit, facrificiis 
interdicebant ; hec exclufionis poena apud eos erat graviffima. 
Quibus ita interdictum, ii numero impiorum ac {celeratorum 
habebantur: iis omnes decedebant, aditum eorum fermo- 
nemque defugientes, ne quid ex contagione incommodi acs 
ciperent: neque iis petentibus jus reddebatur, neque honos 
habebatur ullus. | 

VII. His autem omnibus druidibus preerat unus, qui 
fummam inter eos poteftatem habebat et authoritatem. Hoc 
mortuo, fucceflor dabatur, qui inter reliquos excellebat dig- 
nitate; at fi plures eflent dignitate pares, fuffragio druidum 
res committebatur; nonnunguam etiam de principatu armis 
contendebant. 
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VIII. Druides a bello abeffe folebant, neque tributa una 
cum reliquis pendebant, militiz vacationem, omniumque 
rerum habebant immunitatem; tantis excitati premiis, et 
fua fponte, multi in difciplinam conveniebant, et a propin- 
quis parentibufque mittebantur. 

IX. Magnum ibi numerum verfuum edifcere folebant, 
quod unicum apud eos memorize et annalium genus: itaque 
nonnulli annos vicenos in difciplina permanebant, neque fas 
efle exiftimarunt eam litteris mandare, quum tamen in reli- 
quis fere rebus, publicis privatifque rationibus, Grecis lit- 
teris uterentur. “Id michi duabus de caufis,” inquit D. 
Julius, © inftituiffe videntur; quod neque in vulgus difci- 
plinam efferri velint; neque eos, qui difcunt, litteris confi- 
fos, minus memorize ftudere; quod fere plerifque accidit, ut 
prefidio litterarum, diligentiam in perdifcendo, ac memoriam 
remittant. 

X. Inprimis hoc perfuadere allaborabant, non interire ani- 
mas, fed ab aliis poft mortem tranfire ad alios; atque hoc 
maxume ad virtutem excitari putabant, metu mortis neglecto. 
Multa preterea de fyderibus atque eorum motu, de mundi et 
terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de Deorum yi ac 
poteftate difputabant, et juventuti tradebant follicite. 

XI. Non eft omittenda de vifco admiratio: nihil habe- 
bant druides vifco et arbore in qua gignatur (fi modo fit 
robur) facratius. Jam per fe roborum eligebant lucos, nec 
ulla facra fine ea fronde conficiebant; ut inde appellati quo- 
que interpretatione Greeca poffint Aeudes (Druides) videri, 
Enimvero quicquid adnafcatur illis, e clo miffum putabant, 
fignumque effe electe ab ipfo Deo arboris. Eft autem id 
rarum admodum inventu, et repertum magna religione peti- 
tur, et ante omnia fexta luna, que principium menfium an- 
norumque bis facit, et feculi, poft tricefimum annum; quia 
jam virium abunde habebat, nec tamen fit fui dimidia. Om- 
nia fanantem appellantes fuo vocabulo. Sacrificio epulifque 
rite fub arbore prezparatis, duos admovebant candidi coloris 
tauros, quorum cornua tunc primum vinciantur. Sacerdos 
eandida vefte cultus arborem fcandebat, falce aurea dime- 
tiens; candido id excipiebatur fago: tunc demum victimas 
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immolant, precantes, ut fuum donum Deus profperum fa- 
ceret. His, quibus dederant, foecunditatem eo poto dari 
cuicunque animali fterili arbitrabantur, contraque venena 
omnia effe remedio: tanta gentium in rebus frivolis pierum- 
que religio fuerat ! 

XI. Druidarum difciplina in noftra Brittania reperta, at- 
que inde in Galliam tranflata effe exiftimatur: unde Plinius 
eleganter declamat lib. XXX. his verbis: ‘* Sed quid ego 
hzec commemorein in arte oceanum quoque tranfgreffa, et ad 
nature inane pervecta? Brittania hodieque eam attonite ce- 
lebrat tantis ceremoniis, ut dediffe Perfis videri poffit :” idem 
Julius Cafar affirmat in Ephemeridis: “ Et nunc, qui dili- 
gentius eam rem cognofcere volunt, plerumque illo, difcendi 
cauffa, proficifcuntur.” 

XIII. Druides certo anni tempore in finibus Brittani, in 
infule Monz luco confecrato, confidebant; huc omnes un- 
dique, quos inter controverfia, conveniebant, eorumque ju- 
diciis decretifque acquiefcebant. 

XIV. Preter druides apud Gallos atque Brittones erant 
bardi poetz, qui Deum Heroumque res geftas, heroicis ex- 
pofitas verfibus, cum dulcibus lyrz modulis cantitabant. 

XV. De his ambobus ita cecinit Lucanus vates his verfi- 
bus, quibus hoc caput finiam : 

« Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 

Laudibus in longum, vates! dimittitis evum, 
Plurima securi fudistis carmina bardi. 

Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sacrorum, druid#, positis repetistis ab armis. 
Solis nosse Deos, et coeli numina vobis, 

Aut solis nescire datum: neimora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. Vobis authoribus, umbra 

Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisqne profundi 
Pallida regna petunt; regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longe, canitis (si cognita) vite 
Mors media est. Certe populi, quos despicit Arctos, 
Felices errore suo, quos ille timorum 

Maxumus, haud urget Lethi metus: inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animeque capaces 
Mortis; et ignavum rediture parcere vite.” 


CAPUT V. 


I, Orvma frugibus atque arboribus infula, et alendis 
apta pecoribus ac jumentis; vineas etiam quibufdam in locis 
germinans. Sed et avium ferax terra marique generis di- 
verfi; fluviis quoque multum pifcofis, ac fontibus preclara 
copiofis, et quidem precipue ifcio abundat et anguilla. 

IJ. Capiuntur autem fepiffime et vituli marini, et del- 
phines, nec non et ballenz, de quo apud Satyricum mentio- 
nem inveniamus : 


‘¢ Quanto delphinis ballena Brittanica major ?” 


III. Exceptis autem variorum generibus conchyliorum, in 
guibus funt et mufculi, quibus inclufam fepe margaritam 
omnis quidem coloris optimam inveniunt, id eft, et rubi- 
cundi, et purpurei, et hyacinthini, et prafini, fed maxume 
candidi, ut f{cripfit venerabilis Beda in prima Eccl. Hift. ad 
Regem Confulfum. 

IV. Sunt et cochlez, fatis fuperque abunaantes, quibus 
tinctura coccinei coloris conficitur, cujus rubor pulcherrimus, 
nullo unquam folis ardore, nulla valet pluviarum injuria pal- 
lefcere; fed quo vetuftior eft, eo folet effe venuftior. 

V. Habet fontes falinarum et fontes calidos, et ex eis flu- 
vios balnearum calidarum, omni etati et fexui per diftin@a 
loca, juxta faum cuique modum accommodatos. 

VI. Nafcitur ibi pluambum album in mediterraneis regioni- 
bus, in maritimis ferram; fed ejus exigua eft copia; zre 
utuntur importato; gignit et aurum, et argentum. Fert et 
Japidem gagatem plurimum optimumque; eft autem nigro- 
gemmeus et ardens igni admotus, incenfus ferpentes fugat, 
adtritu calefactus adplicita detinet eque ut fuccinum. 

VII. Et quia Brittania prope fub feptentrionali vertice 
mundi jacet, lucidas zftate noctes habet; ita ut medio fepe 
tempore noétis in queftionem veniat intuentibus, utrum cre- 
pufculum adhuc permaneat vefpertinum, an jam advenerit 
smatutinum? utpote noGturno fole non longe {ub terris ad 
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orientem boreales per plagas redeunte. Unde etiam plurimz 
jongitudinis habet dies aftate, ficut et no@es contra in bruma, 
{ole nimirum,tune in Lybicas partes fecedente, id eft, hora- 
rum X. et VIIT. ut author eft Cleomedes: plurime item 
brevitatis nodtes zftate et dies habet in bruma, hoc eft, VI. 
folummodo equinoétialium horarum: cum in/Armenia, Ma- 
cedonia, Italia, cxterifque'ejufdem linex regionibus, longif- 
fima dies five nox XV. breviffima VIII. ‘compleat horas. 

VII. Sed de Brittania Brittonibufque in genere fatis pro- 
lixe commemoravi. Res ipfa requirit ad particularia:tandem 
defcendere, atque, in fequentibus, flatum fatumque diverfa- 
rum, que hanc infulam incoluerunt, nationum, qu eandem 
nobilitarunt, civitates, cet. quales fub ditione Romana’ erant, 
ex ordine depingere mei jam erit propofiti, 


CAPUT VI. 


. Barrrranta, fecundum accuratiflima veterum, quse 
propius idem funt, monumenta, erat omnis divifa in partes 
feptem; quarum fex alio atque alio tempore imperio Romano 
adjecte fuerunt, feptima vero fub folis barbaris Caledoniis. 

II. Supra dicte Brittaniez partes erant Brittania Prima, 
Secunda, Flavia, Maxima, Valentia, et Vefpafiana, quarum 
ultima non diu ftetit in manibus Romanorum. Ex his Brit- 
taniam Primam a Flavia Thamefis flumen, a Britannia Se- 
cunda mare dividit. Flavia initium capit a mari Germanico, 
continetur Thamefi fluvio, Sabrina* a finibus Silurum Ordo- 
vicumque, vergit ad feptemtriones et Brigantum regionem. 
Maxima ab extremis Flavie finibus oritur, pertinet ad infe- 
riorem partem Muri, qui totam ex tranfverfo percurrit infu- 
Jam, fpectatque in feptemtriones. Spatium inter ambos, 
hunc et alium, qui ab imperatore Antonino Pio, inter Bdo- 
ram et Clyddam extruétus eft, Murum, occupat Valentiaza. 


* Forsitan, “ Sabrina et: Deva,” vids XXI. 
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Vefpafiana autem a Bdore xftuario ad civitatem Alcluith, 
unde linea ad oftium fluminis Vararis duéta terminos oftendit. 
Secunda ad eam partem oceani, que ad Hyberniam pertinet, 
{peftat inter occafum et feptemtriones. Sed de provinciis 
fatis, 

III, Neceffarium vero ducimus, antequam ad accuratiorem 
nos conferamus defcriptionem, regiminis in hifce provinciis 
conftitutionem paucis attingere. Deprehendimus adeoque 
totam, antiquiffimis temporibus, plurium regulorum ftatu- 
umque arbitrio divifim paruiffe Brittaniam, quorum non- 
nulli, etiam poft occupatam a Romanis provinciam, fuper- 
fuiffe commemorantur; fed vix umbra regie dignitatis iftis 
principibus reliéta, contrarium nempe diffuadente politica 
illa, qua Romani olim, prz cultiffimis etiam quibufque gen- 
tibus, inclaruerunt prudentia. Vitricibus Romanorum armis 
fubjugate imperatoria authoritate conftitutus przerat Lega- 
tus, ipfa Brittania vero provincia erat proconfularis. Per 
plures hc imperii conftitutio duravit ztates; licet in plures 
interim ipfa infula divifa fuerit partes; primum nempe in 
Superiorem et Inferiorem, deinceps vero, uti antea demon- 
firavimus, in feptem difpertita provincias, mutata regiminis 
forma: deinde diu paruit, ut imperatoria fedes, hec infula 
Caraufio, eifque quos in focietatem adfciverat tyrannis. Glo- 
ria et prafidium Chrittianifmi, Conftantinus Magnus, credi- 
tur Maximam et Valentiam Confulares, Primam, Secundam, 
et Flaviam Preefidiales, feciffe. Toti vero infule prepofitus 
eft Vicarius, vir perfpicabilis, fub difpofitione viri illuftris 
Domini Prefecti Pratorii Galliz; preter quem in vetufto 
quodam volumine circa eadem tempora commemoratur ali- 
quis eximiz dignitatis vir, titulo Comitis Brittaniarum in- 
fignis, alius itidem, Comes littoris Saxonici, tertius preterea 
Dax Brittania dius, aliique plures, magnis prefecti mune- 
ribus, que, cum diftinéta eorum notitia, injuria temporis, 
impetrari non potuerit, cogimur taciti preterire. 

IV. Prolixum nunc tandem iter ingredior, totam non 
minus infulam, quam fingulafque ejus partes curiofa lufira- 
turus indagine, preffurufque optimorum in hoc negotio au- 
thorum veftigia.. Fiat vero ab extrema Prime provinciz ora 
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initium, cujus littora Galliz objiciuntur. Tres vero landa- 
tiflimos validiffimofque ftatus, Cantianum nempe, Belgicum, 
et Damnonicum, complectitur hec provincia, de quibus ea, 
qua fieri potetit, cura nobis figillatim agendum. Cantium 
primo luftremus. 

V. Ad extremam Brittania Prime orientalem oram remo- 
tam Cantium, Cantiis quondam habitatum, civitatibus Duro- 
brobi et Cantiopoli, que eorum metropolis; hic fepultus eft 
D. Auguftinus Anglorum apoftoluss Dubre, Lemanus, et 
Regulbium, prefidio a Romanis munita, eorumque prima- 
rium Rhutupi, deduéta eo colonia, metropolis factum, por- 
tufque claffi Romanorum, que oceano feptentrionali domi- 
nabatur, recipiendz factus idoneus. ‘Tanti nominis fuit hec 
civitas, ut littora vicina ex ea dicta fint Rhutupina, de qui- 
bus Lucanus poeta : 


“ Aut vage cum Thetis Rhutupinaque littora fervent.” 


Inde quoque ingentia et grati faporis oftrea Romam tranflata, 
ut author eft Juvenalis Satyricus his verbis : 
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Circzis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rhutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.” 


Statio etiam fuit, fub difpofitione viri fpe€tabilis Comitis lit. 
toris Saxonici, legionis fecundez Augufte. 

VI. Quam plurimis hoc Cantiorum regnum fluminibus ri- 
gatur, quorum celebriora, Madus, Sturius, Dubris, et Le- 
manus, qui Cantios a Bibrocis difcernebat. 

VII. Inter tria ifta precipua Brittanize promuntoria, emi- 
net illud, quod a Cantio nomen habet: 1bi oceanus in angu- 
Jum quafi reda€tus, curfum ita promovet fluxionemque fuam, 
donec, ut veteres tradunt, fretum iftud oceani, quod jam 
Brittania format infulam, effecerit. 

VIII. A Cantio, vafta illa que Anterida nonnullis, aliis 
Caledonia dicta fylva, late extenditur ad CL. milliaria per 
Bibrocorum ac Segontiacorum terras, ad Heduorum ufque 
fines excurrens, De hac fylva ita cecinit Lucanus: 


‘¢ Unde Caledoniis failit turbata Brittanos.” 
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IX. Cantiis proximi, et, ut putant nonnulli, fubjeéi, Bib- 
roci, quiet aliis Rhemi dicuntur; natio in monumentis non 
penitus ignota, quibus habitatum Bibroicum, Regentium, 
Noviomagumque metropolis, Anderidam vero occupatam 
tenuerunt Romani. 

X. Confines illis apud ripam Thamefis habitabant Attre- 
bates, quorum urbs primaria Caleba. 

XI. Infra hos, propius flumen Cunetium, habitabant 
Segontiaci, quorum caput fuit Vindonum. 

XII. Ad oceanum, Bibrocis affines, inferius habitabant, 
fic diG@ti, Belge, quorum urbes primariz Claufentum, quod 
nunc Sotheamptona dicitur, Portus Magnus, omniumque 
precipua Venta, nobiliffima civitas ad flumen Antonam fita. 
Sorbiodunum vero tenebat prefidium Remanorum. Omnes 
enim Belgz Allobroges funt, et fuam a Celtis Belgifque ori- 
ginem traxere: hi, non multis ante Cefaris adventum in 
hanc infylam feculis, reli€a patria, Gallia, a Germanorum 
Romanorumque populis infeftata, atque devicta; illi, qui, 
trajecto flumine Rheni, eorum expugnatas occupavere regi- 
ones, de quo autem frolixius M. Dictator Cefar, fedem heic 
fibi elegerunt. 

XIII. Omnes regiones que Thamefi, verfus meridiem, ad- 
jacent, olim, uti vetera monumenta declarant, a bellicofa 
Senonum gente fuerunt occupate ; qui, fub duétu et aufpicio 
decantatiffimi regis Brenni, peragrata Gallia, Alpibufque, 
adhuc inviis, fibi patefactis, Romam faftu elatam ifta incur-, 
fione vaftam folo facile equaffent, nifi Rempublicam Roma- 
nam, quam more nutricis in finu quafi geftare (dum infra 
deftinatum ab illis faftigium agebat) videbantur Fata, cladem 
averfura Manlium clangore anferis excitaflent, qui, circa 
montem unum pendentes, et nocte fubeuntes, barbaros a 
fummo Capitolio dejecit. Huic eadem Numinum cura Ca- 
millum poftea auxilio mifit, qui abeuntes a tergo aggreflus 
ita cecidit, ut Senonici fanguinis inundatione omnia incen- 
diorum veftigia deleret, urbemque ita ruin# proximam ab 
jnteritu vindicaret. Senones_ autem ob valentiffimam hanc 
expeditionem natale folum, ut cultoribus vacuum, ita prada 
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refertiffimum, aliene genti, quam Belgas fupra nominatos, 
fuiffe, fatis liquet, conceifferunt. 

XIV. Ad Sabrinam, Thamefi inferius, habitabant Hedut, 
urbes eorum Ifchalis et Avalonia. Therma, que et Aquz 
Solis nuncupabantur, Romanorum, qui hane Brittaniz oram 
tenebant, faCtz colonia et perpetua fedes ; urbs nominatiffima 
hec erat, ad flumen Abonam fita, ibique fontes calidi, opi- 
paro ex{culpti apparatu, ad ufus mortalium ; quibus fontibus 
prefules erant Apollinis et Minerve Ray! in quorum 
zdibus perpetui ignes nunquam Jabafcunt in fayillas, fed ubi 
ignis tabuit vertitur in globos faxeos. | 

XV. Infra Heduorum terras fiti erant Durotriges, qui et 
Morini alias vocantur. Metropolin habebant Durinum ef 
promuntorium Vindeliam. In horum finibus fenfim coaréta- 
tur Brittania, et immenfum efformare videtur brachium, 
quod irruptionem minitantem commode répellit oceanum. 

XVI. In hoc brachio, que, intermiffione Uxelle amnis, 
Heduorum regioni protenditur, fita erat regio Cimbrorum. 
Utrumne vero modernum Wallie nomen dederint, an vero 
antiquior fit Cimbrorum origo, non eque conftat. Urbes illis 
precipuz Termolus et Artavia. Vifuntur hic, antiquis fic- 
diéte, Herculis columnz, et non procul hine infula Herculea. 
Sed a fluminis Uxelle finibus continuum procurrit montium 
jugum, cui nomen Ocrinum, extremumque ejus ad promun- 
torium ejufdem nominis extenditur. 

AVIT. Ultra Cimbros extremum infule anguluim incole- 
bant Carnabii, unde forfitan, quod hodieque retinet nomen, 
obtinuit Carnubia. Urbes habebant Mufidum et Halangium: 
cum vero has olim defertas propemodum et incultas Brittaniz 
partes Romani nunquam falutaverint, minoris omnino mo- 
menti urbes eorum fuiffe videntur, et hiftoricis propterea ne- 
glectz ; geographis tamen memorantur promuntoria Bolerium 
et Antivefteum. 

XVUI, Memoratis modo populis in littore oceani auftrum 
_ verfus affines ad Belgas-Allobroges fedem habebant Damno- 
nil, gens omnium validiffima, "que ratio moviffe videtur Pto- 
lemzeum, ut totum hunc terra tra€tum, qui in mare brachii 
inftar pretenditur, illis adfcripferit. Urbes habebant Uxel- 
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lam, Tamaram, Volubam, Ceniam, omniumque matrem 
Ifcam, fluvio cognomini imminentem. Fluvii apud ipfos 
precipui memorati modo Ifica, Durius, Tamarus, atque Ce- 
nius. Ora eorum maritima promuntoria exhibet tria, de 
quibus mox paulo dicemus. Hanc regionem, utpote metallis 
abundantem, Pheenicibus, Gracis, et Gallis mercatoribus 
probe notam fuiffe conftat: hi enim ob magnam quam terra 
ferebat ftanni copiam eo fua frequenter extendebant negotia ; 
cujus rei precipua funt documenta fupra nomiinata tria pro- 
muntoria, Helenis fcilicet, Ocrinum, et Kpié pérwwov, ut et 
nomina civitatum, Grecam Phceniciamque originem redo- 
lentia. 

XIX. Ultra brachium in oceano fitz funt infulz Sygdiles, 
quz etiam Oeftrominides et Caffiterrides.vocabantur, dicte, 

XX. Cum prenominatis Damnoniis Belgifque conjundis 
XXX. preelia commififfe narratur valentiffimus ille imperator 
‘Vefpafianus. Decem hi ad auftrales Thamefis et Sabrine 
ripas habitantes populi, a Romanis fenfim fubaéti, eorumque 
regiones in provinciz formam redaCte, qua Brittania Prima 
fuit appellata, cum hic fuerit in iftis terris primus Romanorum 
victorie fructus. 

XXI. Succedit ordine Brittania Secunda, quz a prioribus, 
interfluente Sabrina amne, difcernitur: a provincia autem 
Flavia, tum memoratus amnis, tum Deva fluvius eandem fe- 
jungit, reliquum cingitur a mari interno. Hec erat cele- 
brata illa regio Silurum, tribus validiffimis habitata populis, 
quos inter pre reliquis celebres Silures, proprie fic didi, 
quam ab ora relia turbidum Sabrinz fretum diftinguit: cu- 
jus homines, ut eruditiffimus Solinus eft author, etiam nunc 
cuftodiunt morem vetuftum, nundinas ac nummum refutant, 
dant res et accipiunt; mutationibus neceflaria potius quam 
_pretiis parant. Deos percolunt, fcientiam futurorum pariter 
viri ac foemine oftendunt, 

XXII. Civitates Silurum, Sariconium, Magna, Gobaneum, 
et Venta eorum caput, fuerunt. Ifcze vero, fumini immi- 
nentem urbem cognominem, tenebat Romanorum colonia, 
ibique per annos plures fecunda legio, que Augutta alias vo- 
cabatur, ftationem habebat, donec Valentiam et Rhutupin 
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transferebatur. Hzec erat provincie Secundz primaria Ro- 
mana. 

XXIII. Olim ac diu potens erat hee Silurum regio, fed, 
cum eam regno Charaticus tenuit, longe potentiflima :. hic 
continuis novem annis, omnia Romanorum arma pro ludibrio 
habita, fepe evertit, donec de illo, conjunétis viribus Romas 
nos aggreffura, triumphavit Legatus Oftorius. Charaticus 
enim, prelio evadens, auxiliumque a vicinis regibus petens, 
per aftutiam matrone Romane Carthifmanduz cum rege Bri- 
gantie Venutio nupte, Romanis deditus eft. Poft id tem- 
poris mafcule tantum fuam ipfius ditionem idem ille populus 
defendit, ufque dum a Varionio fpoliatus, ac tandem a Fron- 
tino devi€tus, in formam Romane, cui Brittania Secunda, ut 
fupra meminimus nomen erat, provinciz fuum redigi pates 
retur imperium. 

XXIV. Duz aliz fub Siluribus gentes fuere, primum Or- 
dovices, qui in feptentrionali verfus infulam Monam; et de- 
inde Dimeciz, qui in extrema verfus occidentem parte dege- 
bant, ubi promuntorium quod O&orupium nuncupatur, unde 
in Hyberniam tranfitus XXX, milliarium. Dimeciarum urbes 
Menapia, et primaria Muridunum. Lovantium vero fibi ha~ 
bitandum vendicaverant Romani. Ultra hos et Silurum ter- 
nunos fiti Ordovices, quorum urbes Mediolanum et Branno- 
genium. Sabrina in montibus illorum  oriunda;, -majoribus 
tribus Brittaniz fluviis merito accenfetur, addito nempe Tha- 
mefi et Tayo. Elucet imprimis in hiftoria nomen Ordovicum 
ob fumtam de inclutiffimi ipforum regis captivitate vindic- 
tam. Hinc enim toties reda@um in anguftias exercitum Ro- 
manorum tam mifere vexarunt, ut de illorum fere imperio 
an hac regione aétum fuiffet, ni in tantx cladis vindiGam 
poftea furrexiffet dux Agricola, qui, viftricia circumferens 
arma, totam quoque hance. gentem fubjugavit, maximamque 
partem ferro delevit. 

XXV. Huc quoque referendum illud, quod a feptentrione 
Ordovicum fitum, ab oceano alluitur, territoriam, cum illo- 
rum regimini aliquandiu fuerit fubjectum ; hoc certo conftat, 
quod illum Cangiani quondam inhabitaverint tra@um, quo- 
ruin urbs unica Segontium, promuntorio Cangano vicina, 
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Incluta hxe erat civitas, freto Meneviaco, contra Monam, 
religiofifimam infulam, ubi olim druidés habitare, adjacet. 
In hac infula plurima fita erant oppida, tota autem infula in 
circuitu LX. m. p. fere complectitur, atque, ut refert Pli- 
nius, a Camaloduno colonia CC. m. p. abeft. Fluvii apud 
ipfos Tofibus, qui et Canovius; pro terminis vero erat utra- 
que Deva. In hac vero regione mons Eriri celfiflimus maxum 
ufque invenitur. Ordovicia una cum Cangiorum Carnabio- 
‘rumque regionibus, ni fama me fallit, nomine Genaniz, fub 
imperatoribus poft Trajani principatum inclarefcebat. 

XXVI. Ordo jam ad illam nos deducit provinciam, que 
Flavia Romanis vocata: unde vero hoc nomen acceperit, 
utrum a matre Conftantine Magni Flavia Julia Helena, ex 
his terris oriunda? an vero a Romanorum familia Flavin? 
—quominus determinari poflit, obftat injuria temporum, 
que nobis invidet genuina que huc facerent antiquitatis 
monumenta. 

XXVH. Ad fluvium Devam primo fiti erant Carnabii, 
quibus habitate fuerunt Benone, Etocetum, Banchorium 
(monafterium totius infule celeberrimum, quod, in conten- 
tione Auguftini everfum, non poftea refurrexit), et reliqua- 
rum mater Uriconium, que, inter Brittania civitates maxu- 
mas, homen poffidebat. In extremo hujus terre angulo flu- 
mini Deve imminebat cognominis Romanorum colonia Deva, 
opus vicefime legionis, que Vittrix dicebatur, et olim illius 
erat regionis tutela. Hac eadem efle exiftimatur que jam 
Weft-Cheftur vocatur. 

XXVIII. Infra nominatos regnum Caffium, a rege Ptole- 
mzo Catieuchlani appellatum, extendebatur, aut refpublica 
potius, que ex binis gentibus coaluerat. Harum, que Sa- 
brine proxima vocabatur Dobuni, vel, ut Dio celeberrimus 
{criptor annalibus inferuit, Boduni. Apud hos oritur flumen 
Thamefis, et deinde longo {patio per fines Heduorum, Attre- 
batum, Caffiorum, Bibrocorum, Trinobantum, et Cantiorum 
citatus fertur, et oceanum Germanicum influit. Urbes Do- 
buaorum erant Saline, Branogena, ad finiftram Sabrine 
ripam, Alauna, et, cui reliquie nomen laudemque debent, 

Corinum, urbs perfpicabilis, opus, ut tradunt, Vefpafiant 
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ducis. Glevum vero, in extremo regni contra regionem Si- 
lurum fitum, Romana tenebat colonia, quam deduxit Clau- 
dius Cefar, ut fcriptores de iftis temporibus affrmant. Fini- 
timi illis Caffii, quorum urbes Forum Dianz et Verulamium : 
cum vero hec ad municipiam dignitatem a Romanis evecta, 
ejus pre aliis urbibus eminentia illis omnino ad{cribenda. 
Hic natus erat D. Albanus Martyr. Hec civitas ruina Cas 
maloduni, Londiniique, in feditione a Bonduica excitata, 
cujus in annalibus mentionem facit eruditiffimus Tacitus, in- 
voluta erat. Hi Caffii olim, pre ceteris infule gentibus, 
caput extulere, atque cum inclutiffimo eorum rege Caflibel- 
lino (cui non pauce nationes fuere tributaria) dictator Cexfar 
multos eofdemque graviffimos, fub readventum ipfius in hane 
infulam, habuit conflictus ; fed ab eadem ille gente cum Si- 
Juribus conjun@a fugatus, unde et emendatiffimus Lucanus : 


“« Territa quesitis ostendit terra Britannis.” 
1 S 


Adventante autem ipfo imperatore Claudio, omnes.cum vici- 
nis fra&ti funt, eorumque regio in formam Romanz provinciz 
redaéta, nomineque, Czfarienfis, et poftea Flavia, nun- 
cupata. ‘ 

XXIX. Juxta Caffios, ubi fe oceano Thamefis propinqua- 
vit, regio Trinobantum fita erat; natio quz non modo fponte 
in Romanorum conceflit amicitiam, fed illis quoque, ut co- 
lonias ibi ponerent, metropolim fuam Lundinum et Camalo- 
dunum ad mare fita obtulerunt. In hac urbe Flavia Julia 
Helena, piiffima conjux Conftantini Chlori, materque Con- 
{tantini Magni, e fanguine regum Brittanicorum. nafei me. 
mori proditum dicunt. Prima autem hec Romanorum in 
Bricttania coloniarum erat, templo Claudii, imagine Vi@orie, 
cum aliis diverfis ornamentis infignis. Lundinum enim 
mundo cognita civitas erat et erit. Primum Trinovantum, 
poftea Londinium, dein Augufta, et nunc Londona rurfum. 
Urbe Roma, fecundum chronicorum fidem, fane antiquior 
eft; fuper ripam Thamefis fluminis pofita, et ipfa multorum 
emporium populorum terra marique venientium, Hee a 
piiffima illa imperatrice Helena, S. S. Crucis inyentrice, cir- 
camvallata, atque, fi fides fit penes traditiones, que nov 
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femper erronez funt, nominata eft Augufta; tota autem 
Brittania Romana fnfula. 

XXX. Limes huic populo ad feptentrionem’ flumen Surius, 
ultra quem habitabant Iceni, celeberrima natio, in duas 
ventes divifa, quarum prior, Cenomanni habitans, ad fepten- 
trionem Trinobantes et Caffios, ad orientem oceanum {pec- 
tabat. Horum urbes Durnomagus et caput regionis Venta. 
Romanorum colonia erat Camboricum; in mate orientem 
verfus procorrens lingula dicitur Flavia Extrema. Fluminum 
notifima funt Garion, Surius, et Aufona, in finum Metorin 
fefe exonerans. Ex altera parte ad Aufonam incolebant, 
Carnabiis Brigantibus, et oceano vicini, Coitanni, in tractu 
fylvis obfito, qui, ut alie Brittonum fylve, Caledonia fuit 
appellata. De hac autem III. mentionem facit hiftoricus 
ile Florus. Civitas primaria Coitannorum erat Rage; et 
preter hanc Romanorum colonia Lindum, in extrema ad 
orientem provincie ora. ‘Totam vero regionem bifariam 
fecat fluvius Trivona. Hzc Icenorum gens, que, utpote 
ferociflima bellique poft hominum memoriam ftudiofiffima, 
6miflis tam rufticis quam civilibus artibus, fua fponte in 
Romanorum focietatem accefferat, non tantum mox defe- 
cerat, fed ad fui quoque imitationem alios quam plurimos 
excitaverat, ab Oftorio duce primum fub jugum miffa eft. 
Aliquot poft annos, quum rex ipforum, et animo et opibus 
valentifflimus, Pafutagus moriens Cefarem ejufdemque pofte- 
ros heredes fecerat. Romani autem Icenorum fic abutentes 
amicitia, ut nulli non fe luxurie dederint, ab iifdem poitea 
fociifque, fub ductu bellicofifinae Bonduice, vidue regis 
fupra nominati, ita infefti ipfis funt redditi, ut combuftis 
déletifque ipforum coloniis ac municipio, civium denique 
Romanorm LX XX. M. ferro mifere fint trucidati; fed poftea 
ad officium redegit Suetonius legatus, multis prudentiz no» 
minibus fufpiciendus. 

XXXI. Ad feptentrionalem hujus regionis plagam oceano 
occurrit fuvius Abus, quondam terminorum provinciz Maxi- 
mz unus, uti alter Seteja. Diéta quoque hxc provincia fuit 
Brigantie Regnum, fcilicet ejufdcim nominis regionem comi- 
plexa, tribufque habitata nationibus. In extrema orientali 
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plaga, ubi promuntoria Oxellum et Brigantum extrema in 
mare procurrunt, habitabant Parifii, quorum urbes Petuaria 
et Portus Felix. 

XXXII. Supra hos, uti et ad Jatus, fiti erant proprie fic 
dicti Brigantes, gens numerofiffima, toti olim provinciz leges 
prefcribens. His culte Civitates, Epiacum, Vinovium, 
Cambodunum, Cataraéton, Galacum, Olicana, et primaria 
Ifuriam. Eboracum vero, ad Urum fluvium, caput provin- 
ci# ; primum colonia nomine Sexta a Romanis facum, fex- 
taque deinde legionis, que Viétrix dicebatur, fedes; dein- 
Ceps vero plurium imperatorum preefentia illuftrior factum, 
municipii quoque au€tum prerogativis. 

XXXII. Totam in xquales fere partes provinciam divi- 
dunt montes Alpes Penini diéti; hi, ad Icenorum Carnabio- 
rumque fines, ad fluvium Trivonam furgentes, continua ferie 
per CL, milliaria feptentrionem verfus decurrunt. 

XXXIV. Populi, ad occidentalem hujus jugi partem habi- 
tantes, funt Volantii Siftuntiique, ariori ut videtur foedere 
conjunéti. Urbes habebant Rerigonum, Coccium et Lugu. 
balium, quarum tamen pofteriores binas Romanorum tene- 
bant prefidia. 

XAXV. Septentrionales hujus terrze limites tegebat murus 
ifte ftupendz molis, a Romanis per ifthmum ad longitndinem 
LXXX. milliarium extenfus, cujus altitudo XII. craffities 
vero IIX. pedes wquabat, turribufque ornatus, murus erat. 

XXXVI. Gentem hanc, ab imperatore Claudio primum 
infeftatam, deinde ab Oftorio legato devictam, poftea a Ce- 
reali fractam, et magnam partem debellatum, ex hiftoria col- 
ligitur: cum vero fponte fe Agricole dediffet, pacem illi 
datam effe percepimus. Famam hujus gentis in hiftoriis 
precipue delerunt turpia Regine ipforum gefta inauditaque 
perfidia, Ipfa harum potentium nationum progenies erat, 
que novas electura fedes, ultimum ultro, patria, inter Alpes, 
Danubium, et Rhodanum jacenti, valedicebat. Ex his in 
Hyberniam pofiea nonnulli, fedem ibi fixuri, tranfierunt, ut 
ex documentis conftat. 

- XXXVII. His borealiores erant nationes ifte validifime 
olim fub nomine Maztarum yenientes, a quibus, mortuo 
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patre, fratricida ifte Baffianus fuam turpiter pacem emit. 
Regiones, quas tenuere, fequentes erant, in orientem Otta- 
dinia, inde Gadenia, poft hance Selgovia, deinde Novantia, 
fupra hos etiam Damnia. 

XXXVUI. Muro proximi habitabant Gadeni, quorum 
metropolis Curia. Ad oceanum vero propius fiti Ottadini, 
eorumque caput Bremenium, ac apud hos fluvii Tueda, 
Alauna, et utraque Tina, infra murum decurrentes. 

XXXIX. His occidentaliores ad Oceanum fiti erant Sel- 
gove, eorumque urbes Corbantorigum, Uxellam et Trimon- 
tium, quam tamen fat diu tenuit prefidium Romanorum, 
quod antiqua memorant monumenta. Hujus regionis fluvii 
precipui fuerunt Novius, Deva, et, ex parte, Ituna. 

XL. Ultra Devam, nuper diétam, ad oceani quoque oram 
in extrema infule parte, Hyberniam verfus, Novantes fiti 
erant. Apud quos celebris i!la Novantum Cherfonefus, Hy- 
bernia diftans milliaria XXVIII, hec inter cunéa Brittaniz 
promuntoria maxume borea antiquis credebantur, juxta vero, 
zeque ac illi, caufam non video. Metropolis horum Luco- 
phibia, alias Cafe candida; fluvii vero Abrafuanus, Jena, 
et, ad orientem regionis terminus, Deva. 

XLI. Supra Novantes, Selgovas, et Gadenos, interveniente 
montium Uxellorum ferie, habitabant Damnii, prevalens 
quidem natio; fed que condito muro non parvum regionis 
fue tra&tum amifit, a Caledoniis fubjugatum et fpoliatum. 
Preter illud, quod murum tuebatur prefidium Vanduarium 
tenebat Romanus miles. 

XLII, Hic Brittania, rurfus quafi amplexu oceani delec- 
tata, anguftior evadit, quam alibi, idque ob duo ifta rapidif- 
fima que infanduntur eftuaria, Bodotriam fcilicet et Clottam. 
Contractus hic ifthmus ab Agricola legato primum prefidio 
munitus erat; alium murum, in hiftoriis nobiliflimum, erexit 
imperator Antoninus, ad XXXV. circiter milliaria proten- 
fum; ut hoc medio barbarorum fifteret incurfiones, qui et ab 
ZEtio duce demum reparatus eft, undecimque firmatus turri- 
bus. Has vero regiones pro illa habeo provincia, que per 
viGtoriofam Romanorum aciem fub imperatore Theodofio re- 
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vocata, atque in honorem imperatoris, tunc ad clavum ime 
perii fedentis, Valentiana diéta putatur. 

ALHI, Extra muram fita provincia Vefpafiana. Hac eft 
illa Caledonia regio, a Romanis nimium quantum et defide- 
rata militibus, et incolis valde defenfa; negotium, cujus 
amplam hiftorie Romane, alias nimis de iftiu(modi rebus 
filentes, mentionem faciunt. Hic fluvium Tavum confpicere 
licet, qui longa curfu regionem in duas quafi partes diffecare 
videtur. Hic quoque arduum atque horrendum jugum 
Grampium offendimus, quod provinciam iftam bifariam {e- 
cabat. Atque hee eadem erat.regio, que, a commiffo inter 
Agricolam et Galgacum preelio, Romanis utiliffimo; famam 
in annalibus -habet infignem. Hic vires corum veterefque 
caftrametationes hodieque magnitudo oftendit mcenium ; nam 
in loco ubi ingens {upradi€um preelium habitum erat, quidam 
ordinis noftri, hanc viam emenfi, affirmant fe immania vi- 
diife cafira, aliaque argumenta Taciti relationem confirmantia. 

XLIV. Nationes vero, ;Romanis hic fubje@te, ordine jam 
fequentur. Ultra ifihmum, ufque ad Tavum, gens erant 
Horeftii, quorum urbes,. poft pretenturam quidem extruétam, 
prius enim Damniis accenfebantur, fuerunt Alauna, Lindum, 
et, re non minus quam nomine reliquis gloriofior, Vittoria, 
ab Agricola ad flumen Tavum XX. milliaria ab ejufdem in 
Mare exitu, zdificata, memorize proditum dicunt. 

XLV. Supra hos ultra Tavum, qui limites conftituit, eran 
Veéturones, five Venricones, quorum urbs primaria Orrea, 
fluvii vero A&fica et Tina. 

XLVI. Oceani littus, ultra-horum fines, accolebant Taix- 
ali, his urbium princeps Divana, fluvii autem Deva et Ituna. 
Pars Grampii montis, que, ut promuntorium, late fe in 
oceanum, quafi in Germanie occurfum, extendit, ab illis 
homen mutuatur. 

XLVII. His contermini ad occidentem, interveniente 
montium Grampiorum ferie, exftitere Vacomagi, qui am- 
pliffimam regionem tenebant, quorum urbes Tueffis, Tamea, 
et Banatia. Romanorum autem ftatio, fimulque provincix 
-urbs primaria, erat, ad oftium fluvii Varar in. littore fitum, 
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Ptoroton. Notiores hujus regionis fluvil preter Vararem, 
gui provinciam terminabat, fuerunt Tuefis et Celnius. 

XLVIII. Infra Vacomagos Tavumque habitabant Damnii- 
Albani; gentes parum note, et intra lacuum montiumque 
clauftra plane recondite. 

XLIX. Inferius adhuc Clotte ripas accolebant Attacoti, 
gens ‘toti aliquando olim Brittanie# formidanda, Maxumus 
hic vifitur lacus, cui nomen oclim Lyncalidor, ‘ad cujus oftium 
condita a Romanis urbs Alcluith, brevi tempore a duce Theo- 
dofio nomen fortita, qui occupatam a barbaris provinciam 
recuperaverat: cum hac comparari potuit nulla, utpote que, 
poft fractas cateras circumjacentes provincias, impetum hof- 
tium ultimo fuftinuit. 

L. Hec provincia dicta eft, in honorem familie Flavia, 
cui fuam Domitianus.imperator originem debuit, et fub quo 
expugnata, Vefpafiana. Et, ni fallor,, fub ultimis imperato- 
tibus nominata erat Thule, de qua-Claudianus vates his ver- 
fibus facit mentionem : 
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incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hierne.” 


Sed non tam diu fub aquila fuopte tenuerunt Romani, ut 
pofteritati innotefcerent ejufdem et nomina et fubjedtio. 
Curforio hucufque oculo, qualis fub Romanorum imperio 
erat, Brittaniam luftravimus; reftat ut parili compendio Ca- 
ledoniorum terras luftremus. 


De Caledonia. 


LI. Licet tota ultra iftthmum predictum Brittania non im- 
proprie dici poffet Caledonia, ipfi tamen Caledonii ultra Va. 
rarem fedem habuere, unde ducta linea terminum Roman: 
in Brittaniam imperii accurate fatis oftendit. Citerior vero 
infule pars.alio atque alio tempore ab illis poffeffa fuit, reli- 
qua, ut fupra meminimus, a Brittonibus barbaris occupata. 
Hucufque et proficifcentibus lumen aliquod feenerant antiqua 
hiftoriarum. monumenta; trajicientes autem Varar flumen, 
extinCto lumine, in ob{curo quafi verfamur ; et quamvis non 
nobis ignotum fit, extruClas ibi pro limitibus imperii Romani 
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fuiffe aras, Ulyffemqne, tempeftate flu@tibufque ja@atum, 
heic vota perfolviffe, fiquidem condenfe arboribus fylve, 
cum perpetuis montium faxetis, ab ulteriori nos ferutatione 
prohibent. Relationem fequentem a mercatoribus Brittonibus 
fugitivis acceptam pofterifque relidam, ut fufficientem efti- 
memus, neceffe eft. 

LIT. Ad occidentem igitur Vararis habitabant Caledonii, 
proprie fic di&ti, quoram regionis partem tegebat immenfa 
illa Caledonia fylva, 

LIIT. Littus incolebant minores quidam populi, ex quorum 
numero, ultra Vararem et erectas fupradi@as aras, ad Loxam 
fluvium habitabant Cante, in quorum finibus promuntorium 
Penoxullum. 

LIV. Huic ordine proximus eft fluvius Abona ejufdemque 
accole Logi. Hinc Ila fluvius, et ad illum fiti Carnabii 
Brittonum extremi, qui ab Oftorio propratore fubjugati, 
jugum Romanum indigne ferentes, adfcitis in focietatem 
Cantiis, ut referunt traditiones, traje€toque mari ibi fedem 
eligunt. Jn varia heic prorauntoria fefe extendit Brittania, 
quorum primum antiquis dium Vinvedrum, tum Veru- 
brium, aut extremitas Caledoniz. 

LV. Poft illos Catini; deinde, interiores Logifque prox- 
imi, Mert# fiti funt. In his oris promuntorium Oroadum 
pofitum, cui adjacebant Orcades infula. Ulterius manabat 
Nabeus fluyius, qui terminus erat Carnabice jurifdictionis, 

LVI. Ad inferiorem hujus regionis partem habitabant 
Carnonace, in quorum finibus promuntorium Ebudum, ad 
cujus extrema eximium oceanus finuim efformat, qui olim 
Volfas appellacus. Ad inferiorem iftius finus ripam tende- 
bant Cerones, et infra Ityn Creones ad Longum ufque pro- 
currit. Inde oceannm inter et finum Lelanum di@um ab 
incolis Epidiis promuntorium, 

LVII. Proveétus jam ultra flumen Vararis, idem illud re- 
metiri non poflum, quin in tranfgreffu admirer Romanos, 
alias fatis expertos judicio atque experientia, heic quafi def- 
titutos tam perabfurda opinione laborafle, ut iftam Brittania 
partem, que jam armis ipforum intaéta quiefcebat, reliquam 
jam fubactam atque poffeflam, longe majori et longitudine 
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et latitudine metirentur, (quam tamen eos foviffe opinionem 
fatis fuperque conflat), Qui enim ea, qua par eft, mente 
infignem Romanorum ambitionem atque infatiabilem reg- 
nandi cupidinem ‘confiderayerit, et quo hoftem vix ira ipfoes 
rum et notitia, nedum timore dignum excluderent, ftupenda 
ifta, que totum orbem in admirationem fui facile trahunt, 
opera erexiffe, in hoc ut in ceteris quam plurimis magnam 
fummi Numinis merito providentiam veneremur, cui ut om- 
nia fubjecta funt regna, ita et fempiterna ab incolis gloria 
debetur et erit. Amen! 


CAPUT VIL. 


Lusrratis ita pro inftituti ratione curfim terris Brit- 
tanicis, neceilarium videtur, antequam ad Infularum defcrip- 
tionem aggrediar, dubio a non nemine moto occurrere; ubi- 
nam, inquit ille, earum quas tu nobis commemoras urbium 
nominumque veftigia? Habentur nulla! Licet viciflim qua- 
rere, ubinam hodie fint Affyrii, Parthi, Sarmate, Celtiberi? 
At qui has celeberrimas gentes exftitiffe neget, impudentem 
fatis {pero futuram neminem. Nonne inveniuntur hodier- 
num regiones urbefque permultz eifdem, que ante duo vel 
plura annorum millia habuerunt, que compellantur, nomi- 
nibus? Judza, Italia, Gallia, Brittania, non hodie minus 
quam prifcis illis temporibus nota? Londinum hodieque lin- 
gua vernacula, fono non adeo difcrepante, London appellatur. 
{ncuria majorum et in colligendis ac confervandis illis, que 
huc facere et tune temporis non difficulter haberi poterant, 
monumentis negligentia fi attendatur, non adeo quidem gra- 
viter illa videtur increpanda, vel ut hujus defectus unica et 
primaria caufa cenfenda, vix enim preter illos, qui ordini, 
facrorum fe dederant, operam libris fcribendis commodabant, 
Hi vero a facro alienum cenfuerunt munere profanis iftiuf- 
modi, ut vocabant, negotiis operam fuam impendere, Cre- 
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diderim potius nos fine periculo fcire, et fine piaculo ad pof- 
teros tranfmittere poffe, illa que de prifco regnorum ftatu fe. 
dula veterum monumentorum perluftratio et accuratius fceru- 
tinium poterit inveftigare. Ad aliud vero fentiendum me 
fere compuliffet bonus ille Antiftes, ita me compellare vifus : 
Tune folus ignoras quam breve, nobis in hoe orbe, temporis 
fpatium fit exigendum, omnefque noftros etiam laboriofiffimos 
conatus ab inutilium feryorum nomine nos non poffe reddere 
immunes ? omniaque noftra ftudia proximi ufum pro fcopo 
debent habere? Hzec! cui unguam funt ufui? Bullatis if- 
tiufmodi nugis mundum deludi! His merito reponimus: An 
ergo prohibita nobis fimul omnis honefta deleétatio? Nonne 
eximiz divina ptovidentiz documenta produnt iftiufinodi 
narrationes? Indene patet, quomodo evangelia de morte et 
merito Chrifti concio univerfum colluftraverit et vicerit or- 
bem gentilibus antea fuperftitionibus obnoxium? Obvertenti 
porro, non incongrue forte Chronologie iftiufmodi res in 
compendio tratari, denuo repono: Nec ergo nimium quid- 
quam eft novifle, majores noftros non, ut nonnulli fabulan- 
tur, Autochtones fuiffe, e terra profilientes, Deum potius 
nature librum aperuiffe, ut ex illo conftaret magni opificis 
omnipotentia, qualis in Mofis voluminibus eadem defcripta 
proponitur. Denique forte refpondenti, operibus, authori 
apud pofteros nomen laudemque parituris, exploratorium 
ignem effe fubeundum, hec inquam dicenti, et in his fub- 
fiftendi gratus profiteor tantum his verbis efficaciz fuifle, ut 
etiam fuborta michi nonnunquam fuerit cepti hujus laboris 
poenitentia. Ex altera proinde hujus opufculi parte preter 
Chronologicam rerum commemorationem. amplius quidquam 
exfpedtare nolit Benevolus LeCtor, quem adeo benevolentiz 
tutelaque Divine, paria ab ipfo michi promittens, devotus 
eommendo, fperans, ut me fimul ceelefti Patri, qui miferi- 
cors et condonationis plenus, commendet. 

Ex fragmentis quibufdam a duce quodam Romano config. 
natis et pofteritati reli€tis, fequens colle@um eft Itinerarium, 
ex Ptolemzo et aliunde nonnullis, ordinem quoque, fed quod 
dpero in melius mutatum, hinc inde deprehendes. 
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Furrun?t olim apud Brittones XCII urbes, earum vero 
eclebriores et pre reliquis confpicue XXXIII.; municipia 
{cilicct IJ, Verolamium et Eboracum. VIIII coloniz, fe. 
Londinium 4ugafa, Camalodunum Gemine Martie, Rhu- 
tupis, .... Therme Aque Solis, Ifca Secunda, Deva Géiica, 
Glevum Claudia, Lindum, ....... Camboricum...... 
Et civitates Latio jure donate X, fc. Durnomagus, Catar- 
racton, Cambodunum, Coccium, Lugubalia, Ptoroton, Vic- 
toria, Theodofia, Corinum, Sorbiodunum. Deinde XII 
ftipendiariz minorifque momenti, fcilicet Venta Siluram, 
Venta Belgarum, Venta Icenorum, Segontium, Muridunum, 
Rage, Cantiopolis, Durinum, Ifca, Bremenium, Vindonum, 
et Durobrove. At preter allatas modo urbes, plures in Brit- 
taniis non habuiffe Romanos ne quis temere credat; cele- 
briores enim tantum commemoravi; quis enim dubitet, illos, 
ut orbis terrarum dominatores, pro lubitu elegiffe fibique 
vindicaffe, que fuis ufibus commoda intelligebant loca? ple- 
fumgue alias in cafiris, que condiderant ipfi, degebant. 


Diafhragmata. 


R#vuTvris prima in Brittania infula civitas verfus Galliam 
apud Cantios fita a Gefforiago Bonnoniz portu, unde 
commodiffimus in fupradi@am infulam tranfitus obtingit, 
CCCCL. ftadia, vel ut alii volunt XLVI mille paffuum re- 
mota: ab eadem civitate dudta eft via Guethelinga diéta, 
ufque in Segontium per m.p. CCCXXIII plus minus fic : 
—Cantiopoli, que et Duroverno, m.p. %. Durofevo XII. 
Duroprovis XXV. deinde m.p. XXVIT. tranfis Thamefin 
intrafque provinciam Flaviam et civitatem Londinium (Au- 
guftam), Sulo Mago m. p. VIIII. Verolamio municipio XII, 
unde fuit Amphibalus et Albanus Martyres. Foro Diane 
XII. Magio Vinio XII. Taétorodo XII. Tfanta Varia XII. 
Tripontio XII. Benonis VIL. Hic bifecatur via, alteru- 
trumque ejus brachium Lindum ufque, alterum verfus Viri- 
conium protenditur, fic :—Manduefluedo m. p, XII. Etoceto 
P 2 
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XIII. Pennocrucio XII, Uxaconia XII. Virioconio XI. 
Banchorio XXVI. Deva Colonia X. Fines Flavie et Se- 
cunde, Varism.p. XXX. ConovioXX. Seguntio XXIIII. 
_ Iver II. A Seguntio Virioconium ufque, m. p. LXXIII. 
fic :—Heriri monte m, p. XXV. Mediolano XXV. Rutunio 
XII. Virioconio XI. 

Irer III. A Londinio Lindum coloniam ufque, fic :—Du- 
rofitom. p. XII. Cafaro Mago XVI, Canonio XV. Cama- 
loduno colonia VITII. ibi erat templum Claundii, arx triumph- 
alis, et imago Vitorize dee. Ad Sturium amnem m. p. VI. 
et finibus Trinobantum Cenimannos adyenis, Cambretonio 
m.p. XV. Sito Mago XXII, Venta Cenom. XXIII. 
BP AN Pas Camborico colonia XX. Durali ponte XX. 
Durno Mago XX. Ifinnis XX. Lindo XX, 

Irer IIIf. A Lindo ad Vallum ufque, fic:—Argolico 
m, p. XITIT. Dano XX. Ibi intras Maximam Cefarienfem, 
Legotiom. p. XVI. Eboraco municip. olim colonia fexta 
m.p. XXI. Ifurio XVI. Cattaraétoni XXIIII. ad Tifam 
X, Vinovio XII. Epiaco XVIII. ad Murum VIIII. trans 
Murum intras Valentiam, Alauna amne m, p.-XXV. Tueda 
Humine XX. ad Vallumo... ela. 

Iter V. A limite Preturiam ufque, fic:—Curia m. p. 

. ad Fines m,p. .... Bremeniom.p...., Corftoplio 
XX. Vindomora VIIII. Vindovio XVIII. Cattara@oni 
XXII, Eboraco XL, Derventione VII. Delgovicia XIII. 
Preturio XXV. 

Irer VI. Ab Eboraco Devam ufque, fic :—Calcaria m. P- 
VII. Camboduno XXII. Mancunio XVHI.  Finibus 
Maxime et Flavie m,p. XVIII. Condate XVII. Deya 
XVIII. 

Irer VII. A Portu Siftuntiorum Eboracum ufque, fic :— 
Rerigonio m. p, XXIII. ad Alpes Peninos VIII. Alicana X, 
Murio XVIII. Eboraca XVI. 

Iter VHT. Ab Eboracum Luguvalium ufque, fic :—Cat- 
taractoni m. p. XL, Lataris XVI. Vataris XVI. Broca- 
vonacis XVIII. Worreda XVIIL. Lugubalia XVIII. 

Iver VIII, A Luguballio Ptorotonim ufque, fic:—Tri- 
montiom. p..... Gadanica m.p, .... Corio m. Pr - 
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ad Vallum m.p..... Incipit Vefpafiana. Alauna m. p. 
XII. Lindo VIII. Vittoria VIII. ad Hiernam VIIII. 
Orrea XITIT. ad Tavum XVIIII. ad Afficam XXIII. ad 
Tinam VIII, Devana XXIII. ad Itunam XXIII. ad Mon- 
tem Grampium m.p..... ad Selinam m.p..... Tueflis 
XVITIL...Ptorotone m: p.% 24 

Irer X. Ab ultima Ptorotone per mediam infule Ifca 
Damnonorum ufque, fic:—Varis m.p. VIII. ad Tueffim 
RAVE SPL AMICA Nn OV LE LS ere tetes Pee es Eh, ee ee Oe 
Ticnaccy aeeentyl tah m.p. XXI. in Medio VIII. Orrea VIIII, 
Vittoria XVIII. ad Vallum XXXII. Luguballia LY XX, 
Brocavonacis XXII. ad Alaunam m.p. .... Coccio m.-p. 
...- Mancunio XVIII. Condate XXII. Mediolano XVIIF, 


Btocéto*mi pier. «ale ties aS os Salinism,p..... 
Oe ot TSOP Es EAT AE EP LG 8 Glebon colonia m. Pp: 
Pct 8293 Corino XIII. Aguas Solis m.p. ..... ad Aquas 
XVII; ad Uxellan? amnenr myp... 3 6. ce le other n 
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Irer XI. Ab Aquis per Viam Juliam Menapiam ufque, 
fic:—ad Abonam m,p. VI. ad Sabrinam VI. unde trajectu: 
intras in Brittaniam Secundam et ftationem Trajetum m. p. 
III. Venta Silurum VIII. Ifca colonia VIIII. unde fuit 
Aaron Martyr. Tibia amne m.p. VIII. Bovio XX. Nido 
XV. Leucaro XV. ad Vigefimum XX. ad Menapiam 
XVIITI. Ab hae urbe per XXX. m. p. nayigas in Hyber- 
niam. 

Iver XII. Ab Aqnis Londinium ufque, fic :—Verlucione 
m.p. XV. Cunetione XX. Spinis XV. Calleba Attreba- 
tum XV. Bibra&te XX. Londinio XX. 

Iver XIII. Ab Ifca Uriconinum ufque, fic:—Bultro m, p. 
VIII. Gobannio XII. Magna &XIII. Branogenio XXIil, 
Urioconio XX VII. 

Irer XIII. Ab Ifea per Glebon Lindum ufque, fic :— 
Ballio m. p. VIII. Bleftio X11. Sariconio XI. Glebon colonia 
“Vi adtAntonam MV. Alauna NV sr. fl ee ates 
Vennonis XII. Ratifcorion XII. Venromento XII. Margi- 
duno X{J. ad Pontem XII. Croco colana Lindum XII, 
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Irzx XV. A Londinio per Claufentum in Londinium, 
fic:-——Caleba m. p. XLIUI. Vindomi XV, Venta Belgarum 
XXI. ad Lapidem VI. Claufento III. Portu Magno X. 
Regno X, ad Decimum X. Anderida portum. p. ....... 

le BAe ad Lemanum m.p. XXV. Lemaniano portu 
x. Dubris X. Rhutupis colonia X. Regulbio X. Contio- 
poli X. Durelevo XVIII. Mado XH. Vagnaca XVIII. 
Novio Mago XVIII. Londinio XV. 

{tzr XVI. A Londinio Ceniam ufque, fic:—Venta Bel- 
garum m.p. XC. Brige XI. Sorbioduno VIII. Ventageladia 
XII. Durnovaria VIII. Moriduno XXXIII. Ifca Damnon. 


MMs bere PM stat coats Durie anne 90, pl 22.4 sce eee 
Pht he Giri aletne sa bheide sia, f /ealiada SD Giese ee 
dc apale. o telat teks (ite a cause awe ¥OUUDe Woe os ee 
bi a eis This» JeACEADED 9 06 a a a 5 4 ar ae SCI 
IrzER XVII. Ab Anderida PEbetpcurtl ufque, fic: page 
Anderida m. p. ....3.... Noviomagom. p. .....0.+. 
ee Lonaiis m.p. XV. ad Fines mp)... eee 
lifpente: Mapes 's'. ain cies ...... Durnomago m. p. XXX. 


Corifennis XXX. Lindo XXX. in Medio XV. ad Abum 
XV. unde tranfis in Maximam, ad Petuariam m. p. VI. de- 
inde Eboraco, ut fupra, m.p. XLIV. 

IreR XVIII. Ab Eboraco per medium infule Claufentum 
ufque, fic:—Legiolio m. p. XXI. ad Fines XVIII. ..... . 
Ra Di bk Bl aiayd sen. mip. RViE, we. ua ie Otte ae . Derven- 
tione m. p. XVI. ad Trivonam XII. Etoceto XII. Manduef- 
fedo XVI. Benonis XII. Tripontio KI. Hannavaria XII. 
Brinavis XII. Alia cafira XVI. Dorocina XV. Tamefi VI. 
Vindomi XV. Claufento XLVI. 

Plurima infuper habebant Romani in Brittaniis caftella, 
fuis queque muris, turribus, portis, et repagulis munita, 


Finis Itinerariorum. 


@uod haétenus auribus, in hoc capite percipitur pene 
oculis intuentibus: nam buie adjunéta eft mappa Brittania 
artificialiter depicta, quz omnia loca cet. evidenter exprimit, 
ut ex ea cunctarum regionum incolas dignofcere detur. 


CAPUT VIII. 


I. Lousrravimus jam Albionem, difit# non procul 
inde Hyfernie, eadem, qua hactenus ufi fuimus brevitate, 
deferiptionem daturi. 

If. Hybernia omnium, poft Albionem dictam nuper, 
maxume eft ad occidentem quidem fita,: fed, ficut contra 
feptemtriones ea brevior, ita in meridiem fefe trans illius 
fines plurimum protendens, ufque contra Hifpania Tarraco- 
nenfis feptentrionalia, quamvis magno aquore interjacente, 
pervenit. 

IlI. Mare, quod Brittaniam et Hybernram interfluit, un- 
dofum et inquietum eft, toto, ut author eft Solinus, anno, 
non nifi zftivis pauculis diebus, navigabile. In medio inter 
ambas infula eft, que olim appellabatur Mono:da, nunc au- 
tem Manavia. 

IV. Hybernia autem, et fui ftatus conditione, et falubri- 
tate ac ferenitate aéris, multum Brittaniz praitat, ut opina- 
tur Beda, ita, ut raro ibi nix plus quam triduaria remaneat, 
nemo propter hiemem aut fcena fecet, aut ftabula dabricet 
jumentis. 

V. Nullum ibi reptile videri folet, nulle vipere aut {er- 
pentes valent; nam fwpe illo de Brittania allati ferpentes 
mox, ut proximante terris navigio odore aéris illius adtact; 
fuerint, intereunt. Quin potius omnia pene, que de eadem 
infula funt, contra venenum valent. Denique vidimus, qui- 
bufdam a ferpente percuffis, rafa folia codicum, qui de Hy- 
bernia fuerunt, et ipfam rafuram aque immiffam ac potut 
datam talibus protinus totam vim veneni graffantis totum in- 
flati corporis abfumfiffe, ac fedaffe tumorem. 

VI. Dives laétis et mellis infula, nec vinearum expers, 
pifcium volucrumque, fed et cervorum caprearumque venatu. 
infignis, ut author eft venerabilis Beda. 

VII. Cultores ejus, inquit Mela, inconditi funt et omnium 
virtutum ignari, magis quam aliz gentes, aliquatenus tamen 
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gnari pietatis ad modum expertes. Gens inhofpita et belli- 
cofa a Solino Polyhiftore di@ti funt. Sanguine interemptorum 
haufto prius victores vultus fuos oblinunt. Fas ac nefas eo- 
dem animo ducunt. Puerpera, fi quando marem edidit, pri- 
mos cibos gladio imponit mariti, ingue os parvuli fummo 
mucrone, aufpicium alimentorum leviter infert, et gentilibus 
votis optat, non aliter quam in bello et inter arma mortem 
eppetat. Qui ftudent cultui, dentibus mari nantium bellu- 
arum infigniunt enfium capulos, candicant enim ob hebur- 
nea claritatem, Nam precipua viris gloria eft in armorum 
{plendore. 

VIII. Agrippa, geographus Romanus, longitudinem Hy- 
bernie DC. millia paifuum effe, latitudinem vero CCC. fta- 
tuit. XX. olim gentibus habitata, quarum XIIX. littus te« 
nebant. 

IX. Hec autem propria Scottorum patria erat; ab hac 
egrefli, tertiam in Albione Brittonibus et Pi@is gentem ad- 
diderunt. Sed non idem cum magno authore Beda fentio, 
qui Scottos peregrinos effe affirmat: nam, ut exiftimo, fuam 
ex Brittania non procul fita originem duxerunt, inde traje- 
ciffe, atque in hac infula fedes occupaffle, fidem faciunt au- 
thores. Certiffinium vero eft Damnios, Voluntios, Brigantes, 
Cangos, aliafque nationes origine fuiffe Brittanica, que eo 
poftea trajecerunt, poftquam, vel Divitiacus, vel Claudius, 
vel Oftorius, vel duces alii viGtores, illis domi tumultum fe- 
cerant. Pro ulteriori argumento infervit lingua antiqua, 
que cum antiqua iila Brittanica et Gallica non parum confos 
nat, id quod omnibus utriufque lingua gnaris fatis planum 
videtur. 

xX. Septentrionali Hyberniz lateri obtenditur oceanus Deu- 
caledonicus; orientale tegunt Vergivus et Internus, Canta- 
bricus vero auftrale, uti occidentale magnus ille Brittanicus, 
qui et Athlanticus oceans ; quem nos quoque ordinem fe- 
cuti dabimus infule et precipuorum in illa locorum defcrip- 
tionem. . 

XI. Mud, quod ab oceano. Deucaledonico alluitur, hujus 
infulz Jatus habitabant Rhobogdii, cujus metropolis Rhobog- 
dium erat; in quorum orientali regione fitum erat ejufdem 


nominis promuntorium, in occidentali, Boreum promunto- 
rium. Fluvii vero Banna, Darabouna, Argitta, et Vidua, 
auftrum verfus a Scottis ipfos feparabant montes. 

XII. Infra promuntorium, Boreum littus Brittanici maris 
ad Venicnium ufque caput incolebant gentes Venicniz, qui- 
bus nomen debent ab illis dict vicine infule Venicniz, in- 
ferius ad oftium ufque Rhebii fluminis, quarum metropolis 
Rheba. Infra Rhebeum Nagnate habitabant ad Libnium 
ufquée, quorum celebris erat ejufdem nominis metropolis. 
Auftrum verfus, in receflu finus Aufobe fiti erant Auteril, 
quibus urbium caput erat ejufdem nominis, Inferiorem 
ejufdem regionis partem eccupabant Concangii, ad quorum 
fines auftrum verfus manabat Senus, amplus omnino fluvius, 
cui adjacebat urbium primaria Macobicum. In anguftum 
heic apicem coarétata definit Hybernia. Prope Auttrinum 
promuntorium, ad flumen Senum, fedes habebant Velatori!, 
quorum metropolis Regia, fluviufque Durius. Lucani vero 
habitabant, ubi oceano mifcetur fluvius Ibernus. 

XI. Ultra Auftrinum. meridionale infulz latus ab eodem 
promuntorio ad Sacrum ufque extremum tendebat. Iberniz 
ad illud habitabant, quibus metropolis Rhufina. Hine flu- 
vius Dobona, ac deinde Vodie, cum promuntorio ejufdem 
nominis, quod promuntorio Albionis Antiveftzo obvertitur, 
diftans inde milliaribus CXXXXV. Non procul inde Da- 
brona fluvius Brigantum regionis terminus, qui fines regionis 
fluvium Brigas et urbem habebant Brigantiam. 

XIV. Pars hujus infule, a Sacro promuntorio ad Rhobog- 
dium ufque extenfa, Orientalis cenfetur. Habitantes fupra 
promuntorium Sacrurn Menapii, primariam habebant ejuf- 
dem norminis urbem ad fluvium Modonam. MHinc ad Mena- 
piam, in Dimetia fitam, XXX  milliaria numerantur, ut 
Plinius refert. Harum unam, quam nam vero incertum, 
patriam habebat Caraufius. Ultra horum terminos metro- 
polin Danum habebant Cauci, quorum fines alluebat fluvius 
Oboca. ‘Teutonic binas has nationes originis effe extra du- 
bium eft: incertum vero quo tempore primum in has terras 
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XY. Eblanz ulterius habitabant, primariam vero ad Lee- 
bium flumen habentes Mediolanum, Septentrionali viciniores 
Voluntii civitatem habebant Lebarum, fluvios autem Vinde- 
rum et Buyindam. Superiorem his infulz partem, Rhobog. 
diis afinem, tenebant Damnii, his urbium caput Dunum, 
ubi iepulti creduntur D. Patricius, D, Columba, et D. Bri- 
gitta, eodem tumulo reconditi. 

XVI. Reftat jam, ut eorum qui interiorum hujus infula 
partem habitabant populorum mentio injiciatur. Contermini 
Caucis et Menapiis, fupra Brigantes autem, incolebant Co- 
riondii, reliquam infulz partem Scotti habebant, quibus 
Scotiz nomen tota exinde debet. Plures inter, quas illi ha- 
bebant, civitates pra cateris inmotuerunt tantum duze, qua- 
rum ad nos pervenit memoria. Altera Rheba ad flumen et 
lacum Rhebium, Ibernia altera, fita ad orientale Seni flu- 
minis latus. 

XVII. Non poffum non hoc loco monere Damnios, Volune 
tios, Brigantes, et Cangianos omnes fuifle Britannice originis 
nationes, qua, cum vel ab hofte finitimo non daretur quies, 
vel tot tantaque exigerentur tributa, quibus folvendis fe im- 
pares intelligerent, fenfim, novis queefitura fedes, in hane 
terram trajecerant. Dictum jain antea de Menapiis, Chaucis, 
nee de iis, que offeruntur ulterius, plura occurrunt, quibus 
tuto fides poteft haberi. Refert quidem, Augufte Hiftoriz 
{criptor, Tacitus, quod pluribus quam Albion peregrinis Hy- 
bernia fuerit frequentata. At, fi res ita revera fe habuiffet, 
vix dubitandum videtur, plura nobis de ftatu Hyberniz, et 
fide digniora veteres fuiffe relituros. Reli€turoque jam michi 
defcriptionem Hyberniz non abs re fore videtur docere, hance, 
non armis, fed metu tantum fub Romanorum reda@am fuiffe 
imperium. Quin potius regem Ptolemzeum in fecunda Eu- 
rope tabula, aliofque veterum inclutiffimorum geographo- 
rum, in fitu illius delineando erraffe, utpote qui hanc non 
folum jufto longius a Brittania, fed etiam prorfus a parte bo- 
reali provinciz Secundz, ftatuerunt; id quod ex ipforum 
libris et tabulis huc fpeCtantibus patet abunde. 

XVIII. Super Hyberniam fitz erant Hebudes, V. numero, 
quarum incolz nefciunt fruges, pifcibus tantum et laéte vi- 
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ventes. Rex unus eft, ut fcribit Solisus, univerfis, nam 
quotquot funt, omnes angufto interluvio dividuntur. Ile 
rex nichil fuum habebat, omnia univerforum. Ad zquita~ 
tem certis legibus adftringitur, ac, ne avaritia a vero recto- 
que eum feduceret, difcebat ex paupertate juftitiam, utpote 
cui nichil effet rei familiaris, verum alitur ¢ publico, Nulla 
illi dabatur foemina propria, fed per viciffitudines, in quam- 
cunque commotus fuiffet, fibi vendicat ufurariam, unde ei 
nec votum nec fpes conceditur liberorum. De Hebudibus 
hifee nonnulli feripferunt dies continuos XXX. fub bruma 
effe no&em, fed dictator Czefar nichil de eo, ftudiofe licet 
inquirens, reperiebat, nifi, quod certis ex aqua menfuris bre 
viores fuiffe noétes quam in Gallia intellexerit. 

XIX. Secundam a continenti ftationem Orcades prebent, 
que ab Hebudibus porro, fed erroneé, funt VII. dterum to- 
tidemque noGtium curfu, ut feripferunt nonnull; numero 
XXX. anguftis inter fefe deducte {patiis, vacabant homine, 
non habebant fylvas, tantum junceis herbis horrefcentes. 
Cetera earum nil nifiarene et rupes tenent, ut ego, ex So- 
lino cum aliis colligi poffe; habeo perfuafum. 

Xx. Thule ultima omnium, que Brittanice vocantur, 
Belgarum littori appofita ftatuitur a Mela. Graecis Romanif- 
que celebrata carminibus, de quo Homerus Mantuanns : 


“6 Et tibi serviat uliima Thule.” 


In ea folftitio nullas effe noétes indicavimus, caneri fignum 
fole tranfeunte, ut author eft Plinius, nullofque contra per 
brumam dies; hac quidem fenis menfibus continuis fieri ar- 
bitrantur. Qui hic habitant, ut refert Solinus, principio 
veris inter pecudes pabulis vivunt, deinde laéte, in hyemem 
conferunt arborum fructus. Utuntur foeminis vulgo, certum 
matrimonium nullis, Thule autem larga et diutina pomona 
copiofa eft, ut tradit idem author. Ultra Thulen unius diei 
navigatione accepimus pigrum effe et concretum mare, a 
nonnullis Cronium appellatur. A Thule in Caledoniam bidui 
navigatio eft. 

XXI. Thanatos infula alluitur freto oceani, a Brittaniz 
continente zftuario tenui, Wantfuam dicto feparata; fru- 
mentariis campis felix, et gleba uberi; nec tantum fibi foli, 
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verum et aliis falubribus locis, ut author ef Ifidorus, cum 
ipfa nullo ferpatur angue, afportata inde terra, quoquo gen- 
tium inveéta fit, angues necat. Hec non longe abeft a 
Rhutupi fita. 

XXII. Veéta, a Vefpafiano devieta olim, infula eft, prox- 
imum Belgis habet ab oriente in occafum XXX. circiter 
millia paffuum, ab auftro in boream XIT, in orientalibus fuis 
partibus mari VI. millium, in occidentalibus ItI. a meri-' 
dionali fupra feripto littore diftans, 

XXIII. Preeter fupradiéas infulas fuerunt etiam VII. Ac. 
modz, Ricnea, Silimnus, Andros, Sigdiles XL. Vindilios, 
Sarna, Cefarea, et Caffiterides, 

XXIV. Sena, Offifmicis adverfa littoribus, Gallici Nu- 
minis oraculo infignis eft, ut author eft Mela; cujus antif- 
tites, perpetua virginitate fandte, numero IX. effe tradun- 
tur; Senas Galli vocant, putantque ingeniis fingularibus 
praeditas, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, feque in qux 
velint animalia vertere, fanare quz apud alios infanabilia 
funt. Scire ventura et predicere, fed non nifi dedita navi- 
gantibus, et ob id tantum ut fe confulerent eo profectis, 

XXV. Relique Albioni circumfuf minoris peripheriz et 
momenti infule, ex depitte adje@eque mappez infpetione 
melius, quam ex nudo quodam recenfu, cenferi ac dignofct 
poffunt. Heic itaque fubfifto meumque his rebus locatum 
ftudium Beneyolo Leétori, ejufque favori et judicio ftudiofe 
commendo, 


Explicit feliciter, Deo juvante, Liber primus Com- 
mentarioli Geographici de fitu Brittanie, et 
ftationum quas Romani ipfi in ea Infula 
edificaverunt, per manum meam Ri- 
cardi, famuli Chrifti et monachi 
Weftmonatterienfis. 


Deo gratias. 
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DESCRIPTIONIS BRITTANLE 


SUB DITIONE ROMANI IMPERII. 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 


PRAAFATIO. 


Ix {upplementum datz hucufque Brittaniz antique de- 1 
icriptionis deductum parili compendio fubjungere con- 
fultam duxi:— 

I. Chronologiz, a prima inde orbis origine ad vaftatam 2 
a GothisRomam deduétz, epitomen, et 


Il. Imperatoram Legatorumque Romanorum qui huic 
regioni cum imperio prefuerant brevem recenfum. 


Dicant forte nonnulli potuiffe iftiufmodi operam, ut- $3 
pote non abfolute neceffariam, vel cultui divino, vel ma- 
joris momenti rebus impendi. At fciant illi et fubfecivas 
horas antiquitatibus patriis priftinique terrarum ftatus in- 
veftigationi poffe vindicari, ut tamen nichil propterea 
facro cultui decedat. Sin vero Momus iftivfmodi capta- 
tam ex otio licito yoluptatem nobis invideat, ad fnem 
properans meteque jam adflitutus, heic pedem figo, 
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CAPUT I. 


In principio mundum, nobis hodiernum reliquifque 
creaturis habitatum, VI. dierum {patio ex nihilo condidit 
omnipotens Creator. 

Anno Mundi MDCLVI. Crefcentem continuo ufu hu- 
mani generis malitiam vindicaturus, Creator diluvium 
orbi immifit, quod totum obruens mundum, omnem de- 
levit viventium ordinem, folis, quze arcam intraverant, 
exceptis et fervatis, quorum deinceps propago novis ani- 
malium colonis novum orbem replevit. 

A.M, MMM. Circa hec tempora cultam et habitatam 
primum Brittaniam arbitrantur nonnulli, cum illam falu- 
tarent Greci Pheenicefque mercatores. Nec defunt, qui 
a rege quodam Brytone non diu poftea conditum credunt 
Londinium. 

A,M. MMMCCXXVIII. Prima urbis Rome, que 
gentium exinde communis terror, fundamenta pofuerunt 
fratres Roraulus et Remus. 

A,M, MMMDC. Egreffi e Brittania per Galliam Se- 
nones Italiam invafere, Romam oppugnaturi. 

A.M. MMMDCL. Has terras intrarunt Belgz, Cel- 
taeque defertam a Senonibus regionem occuparunt. Non 
diu poftea cum exercitu in hoc regnum tranfiit rex A®du- 
orum Divitiacus, magnamque ejus partem fubegit. Circa 
hec tempora in Hyberniam commigrarunt, ejeti a Belgis 
Brittones, ibique fedes pofuerunt, ex illo tempore Scotti 
appellati. 

A, M. MMMDCCCCXLII. Geftum eft Caffibelini 
cum Civitatibus maritimis bellum. 

A,M. MMMDCCCCXLVI. Cefar Germanos et Gallos 
capit, et Brittones quoque, quibus ante eum ne nomen 
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guidem Romanorum cognitum fuerat, vitor, obfidibus 
acceptis, ftipendarios facit. 

A.M. MMMDCCCCXLVII. Denuo in has terras pro- 
fectus, bellum geflit cum rege Caffiorum Caffibellino, in- 
vitatus, ut ipfe quidem preetendit, a Trinobantibus. Sed, 
quod majore veri fpecie tradit Suetonius, potius avaritiem 
ipfius follicitantibus pretiofis Brittanize margaritis. 

A.M, MMMMXLIV. Ipfe in Brittaniam profe&us 
imperator Claudius, femeftri fpatio, abfque ulla vi aut 
fanguinis effufione, magnam infule partem in fuam re- 
degit poteftatem, quam exinde Cefarienfem juffit vocari. 

A.M. MMMMXLY. Miffus ab imperatore Claudio 
cum IT. legione in has terras Vefpafianus, adhuc in pri- 
vata vita, Belgas Damnoniofque oppugnavit, tandemque, 
commiffis preliis XXXII. urbibus XX. expugnatis, fub 
obfequium Romani imperii redegit, una cum infula 
Veta. 

A.M. MMMMXLVII. Thermes et Glebon occupave- 
runt Romani. ; 

A.M. MMMML. Poft novennale bellum regem Silu- 
rum Charaticum vicit dux Romanorum Oftorius, magna 
Brittaniz pars in formam provincia redata, et Camalo- 
dunenfis coloniew pofita fundamenta. 

A.M. MMMMLII. Cogibundo urbes quedam apud 
Belgas a Romanis conceff, ut inde fibi conderet Regnum. 
Circa hee tempora, relicta Brittania, Cangi et Brigantes 
in Hyberniam commigrarunt fedefque ibi pofuerunt. 

A, M. MMMMLXI. Nero imperator, in re militari 
nichil omnino aufus, Brittaniam pene amifit. Nam duo 
fub illo nobiliffima oppida illic capta atque everfa funt. 
Nam infurrexit contra Romanos Bondvica, illatam fibi a 
Romanis injuriam vindicatura, colonias illas Romanorum, 
Londinium, Camalodunum, et municipium Verulamium 
igne delevit, occifis ultra o€toginta millibus civium Ro- 
manorum,. Superata illa tandem a Suetonio, qui acer- 
rime illatum Romanis damnum vindicavit, occifo fubdi- 
torum ejus zequali numero. 

4,M, MMMMLXXIII. Brigantes yicit Cerealis. 
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4,M. MMMMLXXVI. Ordovices pleéit Frontinus. 

A.M. MMMMLXXX. Magnum cum rege Caledo- 
niorum Galgaco pralium committit Agricola, eoque de- 
victo, totam infulam cum claffe Juftrari jubet, mariti- 
mamque ipfius oram totus obiems, Orcades fubmittit im- 
perio Romano. 

A, M. MMMMCXxX. Ipfe in Brittaniam tranfit Ha- 
drianus imperator, immenfoque muro unam infule par- 
tem ab altera fejungit. 

A, MM. MMMMCXL. Miffus ab Antonino Pio Urbicus 
victoriis inclarefcit. 

A.M, MMMMCL. Nonnullas quoque a Brittanis vic- 
torias reportat Aurelius Antoninus. 

A.M, MMMMCLX. Luce Chriftianifmi, regnante 
Lucio rege, collufiratur Brittania; rege Cruci Chrifti fe 
primum fubmittente. 

A.M, MMMMCLXX. Provincia Vefpafiana ejiciun- 
tur Romani. Hoe circiter tempore, ex infulis in Britta- 
niam cum Pictis fuis adveniffe creditur Reuda rex. 

A.M. MMMMCCVII. Deftructum, a Romanis con- 
ditum, murum reftituit tranfiens in Brittaniam Severus 
imperator, et non diu poft Eboraci, manu Dei, moritur. 

A.M. MMMMCCXI, Venalem a Mzatis pacem ob- 
tinuit Baffianus. 

A.M. MMMMCCxx., Per hee tempora intra meenia 
fe continent Romani milites, altaque pace tota perfruitur 
infula. 

A, M,. MMMMCCXC. Caraufius, fumpta purpura, 
Brittanias occupavit; poft X annos per Afclepiodorum 
Brittania recepta. 

A, M. MMMMCCCIIII. Perfecutio crudelis et crebra 
flagrabat, ut intra unum menfem XVII millia martyrum 
pro Chrifto paffa inveniantur; gquz et oceani limbum 
tranfgreffa Albanum, Aaron, et Julium Brittoves, cum 
aliis pluribus viris et foeminis, felici cruore damnavit. 

A.M. MMMMCCCVI. Conftantius, XVI. imperii 
anno fummz man {uetudinis et civilitatis yir, victo AleGo, 
in Brittania diem obiit Eboraci. 
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A, MM. MMMMCCCVII. Conftantinus, qui Magnus 
poftea dicitur, Conftantii ex Brittanica Helena filius, in 
Brittaniis creatus imperator, cui fe fponte tributariam 
offert Hyberniam. 

A.M. MMMMCCCXX. Dudu regis Fergufii in Brit- 
taniam tranfeunt Scotti, ibique fedem figunt. 

A, M. MMMMCCCLXXXV. Theodofius Maximum 
tyrannum IIT. ab Aquileia lapide interfecit. Qui, quo- 
niam Brittaniam omini pene armtiata juventute copiifque 
fpoliaveret militaribus, que, tyrannidis ejus veftigia fe- 
cute in Gallias, nunquam ultra dorium rediere, videntes, 
tranfmarinz gentes feviflimz, Scottorum a circio, Picto- 
rum ab aquilone, deftitutam milite ac defenfore infulam, 
adveniunt, et vaftatam direptamque eam multos per annos 
opprimunt. 

A, M, MMMMCCCXCVI. Brittones Scottorum Pic- 
torumque infeftationem non ferentes, Romam mittunt, 
et, fui fubjeCtione promiffa, contra hoftem auxilia flagi- 
tant, quibus ftatim miffa legio magnam barbarorum mul- 
titudinem fternit, cateros Brittaniz finibus pellit, ac, do- 
mum reverfura, pracepit fociis, ad arcendos hoftes, mu- 
rum trans infulam inter duo exftuaria ftatuere. Qui, 
abfque artifice magiftro magis cefpite quam lapide factus, 
nil operantibus profuit: nam mox, ut difceffere Romani, 
adveGtus nayibus prior hoftis, quafi maturam fegetem, 
obvia queque fibi cedit, calcat, devorat. 

A.M. MMMMCCCC, Iterum petiti auxilia Romani 
advolant, et cefum hoftem trans maria fugant conjunctis 
fibi Brittonibus, murum non terra, ut ante puivereum, 
fed faxo folidum, inter civitates, que ibidem ob metum 
hoftium fuerunt facte, a mari ufque ad mare collocant. 
Sed et in littore meridiano maris, quia et inde hoftis Sax- 
onicus timebatur, turres per intervalla ad» profpectum 
maris ftatuunt. Id Stilichontis erat opus, ut ex his Clau- 
diani verfibus conttat : 

‘e Caledonio velata Brittania monstro, 
Fetro Picta genas, cujus vestigia verrit 
Cerulus, oceanique estum mentitur, amictus: 
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Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scottus Hybernam 
Movit, et infesto spumavit remige Thetys. 
Ilius effectum curis, ne bella timerem 

Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne littore tote 
Prospicerem dubiis yenturum Saxona ventis.” 


38. 4, M, MMMMCCCCXI. Occupata a Gothis eft 
Roma, fedes quarte et maxumz monarchiarum, de qui- 
bus Daniel fuerat vaticinatus. anno milefimo contefimo 
fexagefimo quarto fue conditionis. Ex quo autem tem- 
pore Romani in Brittania regnare ceffarunt, poft annos 
ferme CCCCLXV. ex quo C. Julius Cefar eandem in- 
fulam adiit. 

39 A.M. MMMMCCCCXLVI. Recedente a Brittaniis 
legione Romana, cognita Scotti et Pi@i reditus denega- 
tione, redeunt ipfi, et totam ab aquilone infulam pro in- 
digenis muro tenus capefcunt, nec mora, cefis, captis, 
fugatifque cuftodibus muri et ipfo interrupto, etiam intra 
illum crudelis predo graffatur. Mittitur epiftola lachry- 
mis erumnifque referta ad Romane poteftatis virum 
EF}. Aetium, ter confulem, vicefimo tertio Theodofi prin- 
cipis anno petens auxilium, nec impetrat. 


CAPUT II. 


I, V eriratem, quoad fieri licuit, feGtatus fui, fi quid 
occurrat forte, illi non exaGte congruum, illud michi ne im- 
putetur vitiove vertatur rogo. Me enim ad regulas legefque 
hiftorie follicite componens, ea bona fide collegi alioram 
verba et relationes, que fincera maxume deprehendi et fide 
digniffima, Ad cetera preter elenchum imperatorum lega- 
torumque Romanorum, qui huic infule cum imperio prefue- 
runt, amplius quidquam expeétare nolit ledtor, quocumque 
reum opus finiam. 
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Il, Igitur, primus omnium Romanorum dictator Julius 
cum exercitu, principatu Caffibellino, Brittaniam ingreflus, 
quamquam profpera pugna terruerit incolas, ut Tacitus re- 
fert, ac littore potitus fit, poteft videri oftendiffe pofteris, 
non tradidiffe, 

III. Mox bella civilia, et in rempublicam verfa principum 
arma, ac longa oblivio Brittania etiam in pace. Confilium 
id Auguftus vocabat, Tiberius preceptum, <Agitaffe Cali- 
gulam de intranda Brittania fatis conftat, ni velox ingenio, 
mobilifque penitentia, et ingentes adverfus Germaniam co- 
natus fruftra fuiffent. 

IV. Claudius vero. Brittaniz intulit bellum, quam nullus 
Romanorum  poft Julium Cefarem attigerat, tranfvedtis le- 
gionibus auxiliifque, fine ullo preelio ac fanguine, intra pau- 
ciffimos dies partem infule in ditionem recepit. Deinde 
mifit Vefpafianum, adhuc in privata vita, qui tricies et bis 
cum hofte conflixit, duas validiffimas gentes cnm regibus 
corum, XX. oppida et infulam Vectem, Brittaniz proximam, 
imperio Romano adjecit. Reliquas devicit per Cnaum Sen- 
tium et Aulum Plautium, illuftres et nobiles viros, et tri- 
umphum celebrem egit. 

V. Subinde Oftorius Scapula, vir bello egregius, qui in 
formam provincie proximam partem Brittaniz redegit. Ad- 
dita infuper veteranorum colonia Camalodunum, Quaedam 
civitates Cogiduno regi donate; is ad Trajani ufque princi- 
patum fidelifimus manfit, ut Tacitus feribit. 

VI. Mox Avitus Didius Gallus parta a prioribus continuit, 
paucis admodum cattellis in ulteriora permotis, per qua fama 
aucti officil quereretur. 

VII. Didium Verannius excepit, ifque intra annum ex- 
ftin@tus eft. 

VIII. Suetonius hinc Paulinus biennio profperas res habuit, 
fuba@tis nationibus, firmatifque prefidiis, quorum fiducia 
Monam infulam, ut vires rebellibus minifirantem, agegrefius 
Terga occafioni patefecit. Namque legati abfentia remoto 
metu Brittones accendere, atque Bonduica, generis regii foe- 
mina, duce, fumpfere univerfi bellum ; ac fparfos per caftella 
milites confectati, expugnatis prefidiis, ipfam coloniam in- 
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vafere, ut fedem fervitutis, nec ullum in barbarié fevitiae 
genus omifit ira et victoria. Quod, nifi Paulinus, eo cognito 
provinciz motu profpere fubyeniffet, amiffa Brittania foret, 
quam unius preelii fortuna veteri patientia reftituit ; tenen- 
tibus arma plerifque, quos confcientia defectionis, et pro- 
prius ex legato timor, agitabat 

IX. Hic cum egregius cetera, arrogantes in deditos et tit 
{uz quoque injuriaz ultor, durius confuleret ; miifus Petro- 
nius Turpilianus tanquam exorabilior et deliétis hofium 
hovus, eoque peenitenti mitior: compofitis prioribus, nichil 
ultra aufus, Trebellio Maximo provinciam tradidit. 

X. Trebellius fegnior et nullis caftrorum experimentis, co- 
mitate quadam curandi, provinciam tenuit. Didicere jam 
barbari quoque Brittones ignofcere vitiis blandientibus ; et 
interventus civilium armorum, prebuit juftam fegnitie ex- 
cufationem. Sed difcordia laboratum, cum affuetus ex pedi- 
tionibus miles otio lafciviret. Trebellius fuga ac latebris vi- 
tata exercitus ira, indecorus atque humilis, precario mox 
prefuit, ac velut pa@i, exercitus licentiam, dux falutem. 
Hee feditio fine fanguine ftetit. 

XI, Nec Veétius Bolanus manentibus adhue civilibus bellis, 
agitavit Brittaniam difciplina. Eadem inertia erga hoftes, 
fimilis petulantia caftrorum: nifi quod innocens Bolanus et 
nullis deliGis invifus charitatem paraverat loco authoritatis. 

XII. Sed ubi, cum cetero orbe, Vefpafianus et Brittaniam 
recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exercitus, minuta hoftium 
pes: et terrorem ftatim intulit Petilius Cerealis, Brigantum 
civitatem, que numerofifflima provincie totius perhibetur, 
aggreflus. Multa prelia et aliquando non incruenta : mag- 
namque Brigantum partem aut vittoria amplexus, aut bello. 

XII, Sed cum Cerealis quidem alterius fuccefforis curam 
famamque obruiffet, fuftinuit quoque molem Julius Fronti- 
nus, vir magnus quantum licebat ; validamque et pugnacem 
Silurum gentem armis fubegit, fuper virtutem hoftium loco- 
rum quoque difficultates eluctatus. 

XIV. Succeffit huic Agricola, qui non folum acquifitam 
provincia pacem conftituit, fed etiam annos feptem plus mi- 
nus continuis Caledenios, cum bellicofiftimo rege ipforum 
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Galgaco, debellavit. Quo faéto Romanorum ditioni gentes 
non antea cognitas adjunxit. ) 

XV. Majorem vero Agricole gloriam invidens Domitianus, 
domum eum revocavit, Jegatumque fuum Lucullum in Brit- 
tanias mifit, quod lanceas nove forme appellari Lucculeas 
patius effet. 

XVI. Succeffor ejus Trebellius erat, fub quo duz provin- 
cia, Vefpafiana fcilicet et Mazta, frat funt. Romani fe 
ipfos autem luxurie dederunt. 

X VIL. Cirea idem tempus infulam hancece vifitans Hadri- 
anus imperator murum, opus fane mirandum et maxume me- 
morabile, erexit, Juliumque Severum Jegatum in Brittaniis 
reliquit. 

AVITT. Poftea nichil sanquam notatu dignum audivimus 
effe perpetratum, donec Antoninus Pius per legatos fuos plu- 
rima bella geflit, nam et Brittones, per Lollium Urbicum 
propretorem et Saturninum prefectum claflis, vicit, alio 
muro, fubmotis barbaris, duéto. Provinciam poftea Valentiz 
nomine notam revocavit. 

XIX. Pio mortuo, varias de Brittonibus Germanifque vic- 
torias reportavit Aurelius Antoninus. 

XX. Mortuo autem Antonino, cum ea qua Romanis ade- 
merant fatis non haberent, magnam a legato Marcello paffi 
funt cladem. 

XXI. Hic Pertinacem habuit fuccefforem, qui fortem quo- 
que fe geffit ducem. 

XXII. Hunc excepit Clodius Albinus, qui de fceptro et 
purpura cum Severo contendit. 

XXIII. Poft hos primus erat Virius Lupus, qui legati no- 
mine gaudebat. Non huic multa preclara gefta adfcribun- 
tur, quippe cujus gloriam intercepit invictiflimus Severus, 
qui, fugatis celeriter hoftibus, murum Hadrianum, nune 
ruinofum, ad fummam ejus perfe€tionem reparavit; et, fi 
vixerat, propofuerat ex{tirpare barbaros, quibus erat infeftus, 
cum eorum nomine, ex hacce infula. Sed obiit, manu Dei, 
apud Brigantes in municipio Eboraco. 

XXIV. Fjufque in: locum fubiit Alexander, qui orientis 
quafdam victorias reportayit, in Edifla (Sreifia) mortuus. 
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XXV. Succefiores habnit legatos Lucilianum, M. Furium, 
N. Philippum. ....... 


s+ 8 s+ sbrergplp en giehs ipso rose ill 
defenfionem terminorum ab ipfis obfervatam exceperimus, 
nil fere egerunt. 
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PAN ete : 

Tue following TREATIsE, republifhed at 
the Requeft of Friends who conceive it a Refutation of 
Atheifm and Deifm, contained this 


PREFACE. 


“* Reflections on the cafe cited from Chefelden’s Anatamy 
occaftoned the writing this Traé&. The Bifhofi of London's 
Charge, onthe fubje of Atheifm, contributed to forward 
the publication. 


“ Dr. Delany, Mr. Ray, David Hartley, Bifhop Horne, 
Dr. Priefiley, and perhaps others, have contended for the 
Neceffity of a Revelation at the Creation: But no author, 
which the writer of this can find, has proved ATHEISM and 
DetsMm unfounded, from the Impoflibility of AZan’s Exift- 

duJ P a 
ence, without fuck a Revelation. 


“A Demonftration, on this ground, of the Exiftence of an 
UNORIGINATED, SELF-EXISTENT, and ETERNAL 
Bretno is here attempted.” 


Of this Treatife a few only were printed in 1796 to 
give away.—A celebrated writer adopted its contents in 2 
Pamphlet, which he publifhed about two years after. 


ACTA E 
Pepe oN eae 


Notuine hath fo much agitated the mind 
of man, as the Proofs of the Exiftence of a Divine Being, and 
the Dodtrines of a Revelation. In this age, when it is the 
fathion to deny all connexion between. man and his Maker ; 
and when the exiftence of a Creator is boldly denied, or 
filently difbelieved, it may not be amifs to cal] the attention 
of my fellow-creatures to the difcuffion of thefe fubjedts. 

Unufed to theological difputes, connected with no party 
from intereft or prejudice, and loving all men alike, of what- 
foever denomination oar opinion, I hope the following obfer- 
vations may claim their attention. 

There appears to me no proof for Revelation fo much 
wanted, as one which fhould thew the neceffity thereof from the 
Creation: For, if there were no neceffity hex, a neceflity fince 
may not appear to many fo clear, as if it could be proved 
from the firft exittence of man. The difputes of Atheifm 
and Deifm againft Chriftianity feem to be founded on a pre- 
fumption that no fuch proof can be given; and that the 
Scriptures are an impofture, begun and continued by artful 
men. Hence it may be deemed, by fome, unfair to argue 
againft Atheifm or Deifm from the Scriptures; and, there- 
fore, I fhall take fome other ground, and argue from man as 
he is. 

I fhall attempt to fhew, ¢baé the firft man, from his nature, 
was without the experience derived from bis fenfations, and bad 
immediate Revelation given him. And, in order to do this, | 
will, introduce a cafe, from Chefelden’s Anatomy, of a man 
born blind, 
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6 
CASE. 


~ An Account of Obfervations made by a Young Gentleman, who 
avas born blind, or loft bis fight fo carly that be had no remem 
brance of ever having feen, and was couched between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age. 


«* Though we fay of this gentleman, that he was blind, as 
we do of all people who have ripe cataraéts; yet they are 
never fo blind from that caufe, but that they can difcern day 
from night; and for the moft part, ina ftrong light, diftin- 
guifh black, white, and fearlet; but they cannot perceive 
the fhape of any thing; for the light, by which thefe per- 
ceptions are made, being let in obliquely through the aqueous 
humour, or the anterior furface of the chryftalline, by which 
the rays cannot be brought into a focus upon the retina, they 
can difcern in no other manner than a found eye can through 
a glafs of broken jelly, where a great variety of furfaces fo 
differently reflect the light, that the feveral diftin® pencils 
of rays cannot be colle&ted by the eye into their proper foci ; 
wherefore the fhape of an obje@ in fuch a cafe cannot be at 
all difcerned, though the colour may. And thus it was.with 
this young Gentleman, who, though he knew thefe colours 
afunder, in a good light, yet, when he faw them after he 
was couched, the faint ideas he had of them before were not 
fufficient to know them by’ afterwards; and therefore he did 
not think them the fame which he had before known by 
thofe names. Now fcarlet he thought the moft beautiful of 
all colours; and of others, the moft gay were the moft plea- 
fing ; whereas the firft time he faw black, it gave him great 
uneafinefs; yet, after a little time, he was reconciled to it ;’ 
but fome months after, feeing a negro woman, he was ftruck 
with great horror at the fight. 

When he firft faw, he was fo far from making any judg- 
ment about diftances, that he thought all objeéts° whatever 
touched his eyes (as he expreffed it) as what he felt did his 
fkin; and thought no obje@s fo agreeable as thofe which 
were fmooth and regular; thongh he could form no judg~ 
ment of their fhape, or guefs what it was in any object that 
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was pleafing to him. He knew not the fhape of any thing, 
nor any one thing from another, however different in fhape 
or magnitude; but, upon being told what things were, whofe 
form he before knew from feeling, he would carefully ob- 
ferve, that he might know them again; but having too many 
objeéts to learn at once, he forgot many of them; and (as he 
faid) at firft he learned to know, and again forgot 4 thou- 
fand things in a day. One particular only, though it may 
appear trifling, I willrelate: Having forgot which was the 
cat, and which the dog, he was afhamed to afk; but catch- 
ing the cat, which he knew by feeling, he was obferved to 
look at her ftedfaftly, and then fetting her down, faid to pufs, 
« I fhall know you another time.’—-He was very much fur- 
prifed, that thofe things which he liked beft did not appeat 
the moft agreeable to his eyes, expecting that thofe perfons 
would appear moft beautiful that he loved moft, and fuch 
things to be moft agreeable to his fight that were fo to his 
tafte. We thought he foon knew what pictures reprefented, 
which were fhewed to him; but we found afterwards we 
were miftaken; for, about two months after he was couched, 
he difcovered at once they reprefented folid bodies, when to 
that time he confidered them only as party-coloured planes, 
or furfaces diverfified with variety of paint; but even then 
he was_no lefs furprized, expecting the pictures would feel 
like the things they reprefented; and was amazed when he 
found thofe parts, which by their light and fhadow now ap- 
peared round and uneyen, felt only flat like the reft; and 
afked which was the lying fenfe, feeing or feeling. 

«* Being fhewn his father’s picture ina locket at his mo- 
ther’s watch, and told what it was, he acknowledged a like- 
nefs, but was vattly furprifed ; afking how it could be, that 
a lage face could be exprefled in fo little room; faying, it 
fhould have feemed as impoffible to him, as to have put a 
bufhel of any thing into a pint. . | 

‘ At firft he could bear but very little light, and the things 
he faw he thought extremely large; but upon feeing things 
larger, thofe firft feen he conceived lefs, never being able to 
imagine any lines beyond the lines he faw. The room he, was 
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in, he faid, he knew to be but part of the houfe; yet he 
could not conceive, that the whole houfe could look bigger, 
Before he was couched, he expeéted little advantage from fee- 
ing worth undergoing an operation for, except reading and 
writing; for he faid, he could have no more pleafure in walk- 
ing abroad than he had in the garden, which he could do 
fafely and readily. And even blindnefs, he obferved, had 
this advantage, that he could go any where in the dark, much 
better than thofe who could fee; and after he had feen, he 
did not foon lofe this quality, nor defire a light to go about 
the houfe in the night. He faid, every new obje& was a new 
delight; and the pleafure was fo great, that he wanted words 
to exprefs it: But his gratitude to his operator he could not 
conceal, never feeing him for fome time without tears in his 
eyes and other marks of affection: And if he did not happen 
to come at any time when he was expected, he would be fo 
grieved, that he could not forbear crying at his difappoint- 
ment. A year after firft feeing, being arrived upon Epfom 
Downs, and obferving a large profpe@, he was exceedingly 
delighted with it, and called it a new kind of feeing. And 
now, being lately couched of his other eye, he fays, that'ob- 
jets appeared at firft large to this eye; but not fo large as 
they did at firft to the other: And looking upon the fame 
object with both eyes, he thought it looked about twice as 
large as with the firft couched eye only ; but not double, that 
we can any ways difcover. 

‘«* T have couched feveral others who were born blind, wofe 
obfervations were of the fame kind; but they being younger, 
none of them gave fo full an account as this gentleman.” 

Secondly, I fhall felect a cafe of a man born deaf, from the 
Philofophical Tranfa€tions, from Mr. M. Martin. 


CASE. 


“ Daniel Frafer, a native of Straharig, fome fix miles from 
Invernefs, continued deaf and dumb from his birth till the 
17th year of his age. The Countefs of Crawford kept him 
in her family, for the fpace of 8 or 9 years. After 17 years, 
he was taken ill of a violent feyer; but being let blood, the 
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fever abated, and had not its natural courfe. About 5 or 6 
months after, he contraéted a fever again, and had no blood 
drawn from him; and this went on with its natural courfe. 
Some weeks after his recovery, be perceived a motion in bis 
brain, which was very uneafy to him; and afterwards be began 
to bear, and, in procefs of time, to underftand fpeech. This 
naturally difpofed him to imitate others and attempt to fpeak : 
The fervants were much amazed to hear him: He was not 
underftood diftin&ly for the fpace of fome weeks: He is now 
underftood tolerably well, &c. 

Thirdly, I fhall bring a cafe of another man born deaf, from 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, reported 
in 1703. | 


CASE. 


« Mr. Filibien, of the Academy of Infcriptions, informed 
the Acadcmy of Sciences, of a fingular event which happened 
at Chartres. A young man, 23 or 24 years old, fon of a mee 
chanic, deaf and dumb from his birth, began at once to 
fpeak, to the great aftonifhment of the whole city. He faid, 
that 3 or 4 months before, he had beard the ringing of bells, 
and had been extremely furprized at this new and unknown 
fenfation; that afterwards there had iffued from his left ear 
a kind of water; and that he then heard perfetly with both 
ears: That he had been 3 or 4 months liftening, without 
faying any thing; but accuftoming himfelf to repeat inwardly 
the words which he heard, and in perfecting himfelf in the 
pronunciation, and in the ideas attached to words: That at 
Jaft he found himfelf in a ftate to break filence; and that he 
fpoke as yet but imperfe@tly. On this, feveral able Divines 
queftioned him of his paft ftate; and their principal queftions 
were concerning God, the foul, and moral good and evil. It 
did not appear that he had carried his thoughts fo far. 
Though born of catholic parents, and going regularly to 
mafs; though inftruéted in making the fign of the crofs, and 
throwing himfelf on his knees, as in the attitude of a man 
praying; he had never attached to thefe ations any inten 
tion; nor had he comprehended what others meant by them. 
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He knew not very diftin@ly what death was; and never 
thought of it. He had led a life purely animal, ever occupied 
with fenfible and prefent obje&ts, and with the few ideas he 
received from fight. He did not even draw from the compa- 
rifon of thefe ideas all the confequences which he might have 
drawn from them; not that he was naturally deficient in un. 
derftanding ; but the underftanding of man, deprived of com- 
munication with others, is fo little exercifed and cultivated, 
that he thinks no more than he is indifpenfibly compelled to 
do by exifting objeGts. The greateft fund of the ideas of men 
is in their reciprocal communication.” 

It will be neceflary to obferve, that the two lat cafes are 
not fo diftinétly traced and reported from the beginning,, as 
Mr. Chefelden’s; and, therefore, feome further opinion on 
hearing may be neceffary to elucidate this fubject. 

“ Previous to experience, we could not refer found to any 
external caufe; far lefs could we difcern, whether it pro- 
ceeded. from any objeé above us, or below us, on our right. 
hand, or on our left. It appears to us felf-evident, that if 
a man born deaf were fuddenly made to hear, he would cons 
fider his firft fenfation of found as originating wholly withia 
himfelf.” And, as loud founds, to thofe who have loft their 
hearing and again recovered it, caufe very uneafy fenfations 
tothe brain; fo found in general, to fuch as never heard, 
muft, on their firft receiving it, caufe like uneafy fenfations ; 
and the uneafinefs will be in proportion to the loudnefs of the 
founds. . The length of time which man may conceive found 
to originate within himfelf we cannot determine; for we 
have no fuch time given, nor any obfervations on man’s ftate 
for this time, in either cafe. Experience, however, would 
teach man, that the ear is the organ, and the fonorous body 
its caufe ; and he would in time learn to begin to hear.” 

Fence we are indebted to experience for our perception. in 
hearing; and where found is fuch.as we have not before 
heard, further experience will fometimes be neceflary to at- 
tain diftin@ perception.—Dr. Sparman relates, ‘ That-when 
he firft heard the roaring of a lion, he did not know on what 
fide..to apprehend danger, as the found feemed to proce¢d 


id 


from the ground, and to enclofe a circle, of which he and 
his companions were the centre.” 

The fenfe of feeling too might be traced, and conclufions 
drawn therefrom, to fhew the original ignorance of man from 
nature; and, that intelligence is now gotten only from expe- 
rience, But if each of thefe fenfes fhew the original igno-~ 
rance of man; if every idea which arifes in the mind may be 
traced to the impreffion of fenfible objects; if a ftock of ideas 
varioufly affociated are neceffary to be acquired; and if long 
experience and much time are neceffary to produce memory, 
judgment, &c. as is proved by thefe cafes—then the firft man, 
at the creation, muft have been in a ftate fimilar tothat of a 
child, knowing neither how to fatisfy his hunger or allay his 
thirft; difcovering not the innumerable dangers which fur 
rounded him for want of judgment, abilities to move, &c. 
and having 20 poffibility of exiftence beyond a very fhort time, 
without the immediate protection and care of a Fiz? Caufe; 
or without a Revelation of all things neceffary for the pre- 
fent and to come from fuch Caufe. 

We have now fhewn what man muft have been originally 
from nature; fo as to leave no reafonable doubt of his ftate: 
But as many men have denied a Fiz Caufe; {ome affirming, 
that man has exifled from eternity, a derived and dependent 
being; others afferting, that man is an unoriginated being ; 
and each maintaining matter to be intelligent, eternal, and 
of neceffary exiftence; we may fhew very briefly and eafily, 
from the cafes before given, that thefe doétrines are all un- 
founded. 

All, then, who affirm, that man hath exifted from eternity, 
independent of a Firft Caufe, either as a derived or an unori- 
ginated being, may be thus fhortly anfwered from thefe cafes : 
—That his impofibility of exifence originally and from nature 
only will extend to time indefinite or eternity: For nature 
having been always, or from eternity, the fame; the zmpoffi- 
bility muft ever, or from eternity, have exifted. It appears 
therefore evident, that man was a caufed or contingent, and 
not an independent or unoriginated being. 
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But it hath been urged, againft the principles on which 
the foregoing reafoning is founded; « That the eyes of fuch 


adults as have attained their fight by couching, 


may have 


been difeafed or weakened from long difufe ;* ‘and that, from 
inftin&, man might have originally exifted from the energies 
of nature only, without the neceflity of immediate intelli- 
gence from any Superior ‘Caufe. 

To vindicate our principles—to prove, that both infants 
and adults proclaim nature to be uniform—and that from na- 
ture alone, without intelligence, man could not poffibly have 
had continued exiftence, ‘the following particulars are an- 


nexed, 


Of the Orcan of Sicut im Inrants. 


From the ingenious and fatisfactory experiments om the 
eyes, performed by Mr. Petit, and recorded in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences for 1727, itis found, “ That ins 
fants are unable to perceive objects for fome time after their 
birth; that the inability arifes from the wrinkles, from the 
too’ great thicknefs, and from the flatnefs, of the cornea ; 
which proceed from compreffion in the womb, and’the tao 
{mall quantity of the aqueous humour.” Thefe wrinkles oc. 
cafion an irregular refration of light; * and the cornea has’ 
not fufficient convexity to bring the pencil of the rays of light 
to'a focus foon enough.” Thefe defeéts are partly removed 
by the increafe of the aqueous humour, which fills the eyes 


of infants, fometimes in one month, but 
than five or fix weeks, from their birth, 


Of the Oncan of Hearne. 


generally not in Jefs 


The membrana tympani in infants is * covered exTERNALLY 


by a thick mucilaginous web.” 


«« All the periofteum ‘of the 


internal ear, efpecially that of the officula and tympanum,’ is; 
in infants, no more than a mucilage; and in them likewife 
the membrana tympani is thick, opake, and covered with a 
WHITE SLIMY MATTER.” ‘This matter “dries fome time 
after birth, and is feparated into fimall parts,; which come out 


with the wax in the ear.” But before this white mucilagi- 
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nous fubftance is dried and difcharged, hearing cannot.com- 
mence: And before the membrana tympani, or drum, is pro- 
perly braced, which time and care only can effect, perfect 
hearing cannot take place. 


Of the Orncan of SMELLING. 


_ Similar obfervations apply to the organ of {melling. This 
organ being, as well as the eyes, compreffed in the womb, its 
pituitary membrane muft be thick and wrinkled; and the 
nerves of this membrane will confequently not have the ne- 
ceffary tenfion for conveying fenfations to the mind. Could 
we for a moment fuppofe, that children are born with the 
fenfe of fmelling, it muft notwithftanding be allowed, that 
from this fenfe would arife pleafing or unpleafing fenfations ; 
and that thefe would appear in the face, the index to the 
mind: But the child fmiles not, nor fheds tears for fome 
time, indicates no perception, and exerts no animal motion, 
through the impulfe of any perception, during this time. 
We may therefore conclude, as nature has given nothing in 
vain, that children have not the fenfe of fmelling prior to 4 
experience; and that fome original incapacity obtains in the a 
organ of this fenfe, as well as in the organs of feeing and te 
hearing. 


Of the Sunse of FEELING. 


To the fenfe of touch the fame reafoning will apply; but 
this fenfe has been proved, by Dr. Reid, in his Inquiry on the 
Mind, to be attainable only from experience. 


Of the Taste. 


Dr, Adam Smith, in his Pofthumous Works lately pub- 
lithed, fays, «‘ Before we can feel the fenfation, the folid and 
refitting fubftance which excites it muft be prefled againft the 
organs of tafte, and muft confequently be perceived by then. 
Antecedently to obfervation and experience, therefore, the 
fenfe.of tafting can never be faid inftindtively to fuggelt any 
conception of that fubftance. | 

It hath been obferved of an infant, that he requires every = 
kind of faccour and affiftance: He cannot move, fupport his ; 
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body, ftretch out his arms, or lay hold of any thing with his 
hands. If abandoned, he would remain on his back or ‘his 
breaft, without being able to turn; and if left without nou- 
rifhment, his fpirits and ftrength would gradually be ex- 
haufted; and the duration of his exiftence could only be a 
few days. 

The organs of fenfe are inffruments, which for a time are 
imperfect; and, confequently, which the infant cannot em- 
ploy; but, from nourifhment, attention, and care, thefe are 
braced or extended; acquire elafticity, firmnefs, and polith ; 
and the child, as his abilities increafe, gradually learns, or is 
taught their ufe. The fenfations too, for a time, are illufory, 
uncertain, and want rectifying every moment: But, to rece 
tify thefe, it is neceffary to teach children: The infant dif- 
covers not the breaft, but muft be placed to it: his fight, 
hearing, feeling, fmelling, and tafting, for many years, pre- 
ferve him not: He has, therefore, neither of thefe befttowed 
upon him for PREsENT, but for learning what is neceffary to 
FUTURE préfervation, We find adults alfo, deprived of any 
fenfe; with no more inftinét: Every thing muft be taught, 
or learnt by them; and their fenfes, prior to experience, are 
not accommodated to their present wants, but for learning 
what may be requifite to their ruTURE neceffities. 

With our utmoft experience, we often form zotions of things 
unknown, very unlike the things themfelves: But, prior to 
experience, adults have no notion of fenfation. A lad, on firft 
receiving light after couching, exclaimed, that fome one had 
ftruck him on the face. Being excluded from light, he had 
no notion of it. He had no ideas, but from hearing, feeling, 
{melling, and tafting: He could therefore defcribe the firft 
admiffion of light only by his fenfe of feeling; and, as he 
had never diftinguifhed between his eyes and his face, every 
part was face tohim. Hence then, although a body of light 
had fuddenly affeéted the eye only, in the language of a blind 
man, he conceived that his face had received the impreffion. 

Analogous to this was the cafe of Frafer before related. 
When he firft began to hear, he had no zotion of found: His 
ideas were only from the fenfes before mentioned ; and he 
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could not defcribe the firft impreffions of found by any fenfe 
but that of feeling. But as loud founds caufe very uneafy 
fenfations to fubjeéts who have juft recovered from deafness ; 
fo any found muft have agitated Frafer fo as to produce the 
like uneafy fenfations. The obfru¢tion to his hearing /eems 
indeed to have been removed, in his brain, by the uneafy mo» 
tion: But, whether the removai of the obftruction caufed this 
motion, or not, itis plain, that mental perception does not 
commence dire€tly with the removal of impediments, and is 
not inftin@ive. The wneafy motion, therefore, may partly, if 
not wholly, be put to this unufual, and not at firft diflinguifbed, 
fenfation of hearing. 

Thefe cafes are, of themfelves, fufficient proofs againft any 
fufficient inftin& appertaining to man; and the like reafonjng 
will produce, when referred to other fenfes, decifive argu- 
ments againit fuch principle attaching itfelf to human beings. 

Man counted not his age before he received his being ; 
and, of whatever fize the firft pair may have been created, 
or produced, we muft confider them, from zature, only in- 
fants in experience. But the. zmpoffbility of man’s exiftence, 
without fufficient experience, was ALWAYS IN NATURE, prior 
to his attainment of knowledge, whether we reafon from 
time limited, or frometernity. The original pofzdility of his 
exiftence muft, therefore, have been future, in time, and from 

fome Caufe—(for here caufe and effe@ are perfectly clear)—~ 
and man muft confequently have been a cau/ed, or contingent 
being. 

Should it be contended, that the nature of man might ori- 
ginally have been otherwife than at prefent; or, that the 
prefent race of men might have proceeded from a former, 
different in fpecies, and of inftinétive intellet—we anfwer, 
that no caufe can be afligned for fuch a change of nature; no 
proof can be given, from record or tradition, of the exiftence 
of fuch a former race. We know, that man produces man 
as he is; that animals, or montters, differing from their pa- 
rents, beget not other monfters; and that one race cannot 
beget another, differing in fpecies. We therefore infer, that 


=) 
ten never had, from ature only, their fenfes inftin@ive : 
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And, confequently, as man has originally thefe beftowed upon 
him not for present; but for /earning what may be neceflary 
for FUTURE prefervation—as many years are required for at- 
taining the neceffary ufe of his fenfes—and as death, without 
a Firft Caufe, muft have overtaken the head of our race, 
much within the time neceffary for his gaining fufficient ex- 
perience—I conclude, from the above reafons, and. by thefe 
confequences, that, whether we count from time limited, in- 
definite, or from eternity, man is himfelf a proof that fuch 
Firft Caufe muft neceflarily exift; or that man himfelf could 
not poffibly have now exifted. 

Should the Atheift ftill contend, that fome other body or 
matter is vaftly fuperior to man; that it muft have defigned 
him, comprehended his wants, and by thefe cafes, and to 
fupply thefe wants, muft originally have given him voluntary 
and involuntary motion, as well as neceffary intelligence of 
things prefent, and of things to come !—We anfwer, that if 
matter or body has this defign, comprehenfion, power, and 
intelligence, the mind of man cannot ftop until it gives it 
thefe attributes infinite. Matter alfo, in this cafe, muft be 
confidered independent, immutable, eternal, and a free 
agent.* And, therefore, the God of fuch Atheifm, and that 


* The mind of man eannot stop, &c.]—For, as we perceive that 
something now exists; from thence we assert, that something, or some 
one Being, has always existed, independent of any cause, or of all will 
and power: For, had there been atime in which there was no Being 
—(and it being allowed, that nothing cannot give existence to some- 
thing—also, that no Being can be the cause of itself, or be cause and 
effect)—then no Being could possibly exist at this or any other time. 
But we have found caused or contingent existence possible by the cases 
before given: Yet this would be impossible, were it an effect without 
a cause. A cause, therefore, must be found, not of contingent, but 
of independent or necessary existence, And hence there must be one 
Being at least, whose non existence is impossible—absolute, uncaused, 
and therefore independent of any cause, and of all will and power, un- 
originated, self-existent, eternal. 

To the above we may add, that all the attributes or perfections-of a 
self-existent Being are found infinite and unlimited, as they bave the 
same eternity of existence with, and no limitation but in, their sub- 
ject, which, as he exists independently of all will or power, can be li- 
mited by no will or power whatsoever. 

To prove there is but one necessary or unoriginated Being, by the 
common argument, we say: Let two distinct Beings of necessary ex- 
istence be supposed (as A and B); these must differ, to be distinct 
Beings, either in existence or in their attributes: But Beings of ne- 
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of Theifm, are unlike only in one refpe@, namely, that ths 
firft attaches what is efleemed blind matter to his God; and 
the fecond ftrips him of this property. 

But man, or organized matter, hath been found not to 
have neceffary, but caufed exiftence; and, confequently, only 


caufed attributes: And we might from thence have inferred, 


that other body had alfo caufed exiftence, and therefore only 
caufed attributes. 

We have demonftrated below,* that matter or body is in- 
active, according to our general opinion of inactivity. Now, this 


cessary existence cannot differ in manner of existence; necessary ex- 
istence being such as must be, and cannot but be; and therefore but 
one. Nor can two Beings of iecessary existence differ in. perfections 
and attributes: For, as both have necessary existence, they must both 
have all the perfections necessary to such existence ; and neither can 
bave what the other has not. Therefore, A and B not differing from 
each other in existence nor attributes, do not differ at all; and are, 
or may be considered to us, as one and the same Being. See also 
Bishop Law, in King’s Origin of Evil, remark g, and his Enquiry, &c. 
against Jackson. In Doddridge’s Lectures, you will find what bath 
been written on this subject, by many authors, with reference to many 
others, 

This one necessarily-existent Being is a free Agent: For contingent 
existence is possible, by the deduction from these cases; and a Cause 
of contingent existence, or Necessary Existence, bas been proved 
above. But thes Cause cannot act necessarily ; for then contingent 
existence must be, and consequently would be necessary, which is con- 
trary to the deduction above mentioned. Hence then, this Cause acts 
not necessarily; and, as it acts noé necessarily, it must act freely, 
and must be a free agent. 

* Let a body at rest A be impinged on by another body B: Then A 
will resist B acting upon it; and, by this, some velocity will be taken 
from B and communicated to A; and B's loss is as the resistance in A. 
If inactivity had not been in A, B would have continued to move with 
the same celerity as it impinged on A; and would have carried A with 
it, whatever might have been its magnitude: But the body A, now in 
motion, by its inactivity still diminishes the velocity of B impinging 
upon it and moving it more swiftly by its still greater velocity. And 
hence, whether at rest or in motion, the body A is found ina state of 
inactivity —The same may be proved of B in motion —Further, the 
grezicr the resisting body A is than B, the more it resists B; an 1d the 
less A is, the awittes it will move: And hence, the force of inactivity 
is as the quantity of matter in any body: Nor is this inactivity altered 
by the attraction of gr avitation: For, let a body, removed with a cer 
tain force from A to B in a given time, be impelled, by the force of 
gravity acting perpendicular thereto in a line A D, to alter its direc- 
tion. Compleat a parallelogram witb the lines A B andA D: Then 
from the general laws of motion, it will be found, tbat this body, im- 
petled by two forces, acting in the directions of the two sides of this 
p sali pa will describe its diagonal, in the same time as, by the 
action of the first force, it would bave described the side AB: And so 
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ina&tion, which belongs to bodies (and of account of which 
they are directed by general laws of motion) mutt depend on 
fome Director or Caufe: For, body at reft, having no volun- 
tary motion, muft be moved by fome force, to produce a 
change; and body in motion cannot reft, unlefs flopped by 
fome fufficient power ;., confequently, matter or body is a 
patient, and not an agent, and, being thus fettered with thefe 
laws, cannot poffibly be a free agent, And, therefore, fome 
Mind, fome Producer of motion, INDEPENDENT of matter or 
body, immutable, and of fufficient power and intelligence, 
muft be admitted: And then matter or body alfo, as well as 
man, (by the note, page 16), muft have been originally of 
taufed or contingent, and not of neceffary, exiftence: And fo 
we fhall reduce Atheifm to Theifm, 


MIRABEAU’s ELEMENTS or NATURE. 

** We find the elements of nature (fays the Author of the 
Syftem of Nature), never perfely pure, being continually in 
a¢tion on one another, always aéting and reacting, always 
combining and feparating, attra¢ting and repelling—are fuf- 
fictent to explain the formation of all the beings that we fee. 
‘They are alternately caufes and effe@ts; and thus form a vat 
cirele of generations and deftructions, combinations and de. 
compofitions, which never could have any beginning, and 
never can have an end.” 

We may grant for a moment, that thefe elements of na- 
ture have precifely the powers here afferted. The Hozw or 
Whence we will not enquire into ; nor will we afk, from the 
many throws made, how Chance originally came to hit fo ex. 
actly, and not to continue her tricks. We will for the pre- 
fent allow, that, from the loweft infe& to the human being, 
NATURE, by its energies, blindly and mechanically organized, 
or accurately and wonderfully produced, the males of every 
{pecies—that 17 hath alfo, though without knowledge and dz. 
the same space, in the same time, and with she same force, is de- 


scribed in the direction A B, whether gravity act or not; and, there- 
fore, the inactivity of body bas no dependence on gravity, 
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fign, and only by fuch energies, conftruéted and organized 
or minutely and aftonifhingly vegetated (we find no better 
word) the various firilar and correfponding parts of the fe- 
males—that ir hath likewife, without defign, produced my- 
riads of worlds, and given them laws; commanded fyftems 
to move, and ftretched harmony and order through the uni- 
verfe. But, if we enquire into the amount of what is here 
granted, we fhall find, that Narurs, without INTELLIGENCE 
and pesien, is only a man of fraw, inftead of aSUFFICIENT 
CAUSE: For, allowing wature alone to aé&, ir would a&, 
without thefe, blindly and zeceffarily with confufion, which 
is contrary to obfervation and fa@: Or, 17 would act with 
thefe, as we perceive by its operations, and as we find from 
the records of time, from general and neceffary laws; and then 
man mut have been zeceffarily, from time indefinite, the 
{ame being; and, confequently, could not have been pro- 
duced by beings of a different fpecies, But man having been 
always found the fame; and the IMpossIBILITY of continued 
exiftence, without intelligence from a SUFFICIENT Cause, 
having been proved from his nature ; this Author’s energies 
are infufficient to explain the formation of all the beings that 


we fee. 
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Tue LATE KING or PRUSSIA’s CONFESSION oF 

FAITH—D’ALEMBERT on CREATION. &c. 

he late King of Pruffia, addrefling himfelf to Mr. 
D’Alembert, fays, ‘ You begin by propofing an alarming 
fubje& ; no lefs than God himfelf, incomprehenfible to a li- 
mited being as I am, and of whom I can form no idea, ex- 
cept by comparing him to an organized body, that enjoys the 
power of thought. I contemplate the whole organization of 
the univerfe, and fay to myfelf, “ If thou who art but a 
worm, being animated, canft think, why fhould not thofe 
smmenfe bodies, which are in perpetual motion, be produc- 
tive of thought much fuperior to thine?” 

«s This appears to me very probable; but I have not the 

vanity to prefume, like the ancient Stoics, that our foul is an 
B3 
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emanation from that Great Being, and which, after death, it 
fhall rejoin: For God is not divifible; and men are guilty of 
folly, which God is not. In fine, the Eternal and Divine 
Nature cannot, nor ought, to communicate with perifhable 
beings and creatures, whofe exiftence has not the duration of 
a moment, when compared with eternity! Such is my Con 
Felfion of Faith; and what I have been able to combine, leaft 
abfurd, on a fubje& which has never been underftood fince 
the world was a world.” 

To all which we may fay, we have proved that man is not 
an unoriginated being, and found the impoflibility of his firft 
exiftence, from time or eternity, without immediate intelli- 
gence of things prefent and to come from fome Caufe: Hence 
then, had equivocal generation ever taken place, either in 
time or from eternity, and man in confequence been pro- 
duced, he would, from his nature, have been an accident; 
and, without fuch intelligence being communicated, mut 
have perifhed nearly as foon as generated or produced 

The fundamental do@rine of Spinoza, (of whom Mr. 
D’Alembert feems to think, improperly perhaps, the King a 
difciple) viz. « That the matter of all the things in the univerfe 
7s but one continued Being, every where of the fame nature, bow- 
ever differently modified, and endued with unchangeable, effential, 
and infeparable attributes—attributes of which he mentions exten« 
fion and cogitation ouly, and calls them the principal,” is totally 
void of foundation: For (not to bring againtt this doGrine, 
that there is a vacuum in the univerfe) we have found a part 
of matter, and that too an organized part, MAN, not originally 
“* produdtive of thought.” 

But let us for a moment allow, that a tendency in bodies to 
motion, one or more ways, Jbould be effential to matter; and that 
it may bave Jome end: Let us alfo allow, that it was eternally 
£uided by fufficient intelligence, inberent therein. Then, if matter 
modelled and preferved man, it would have been neceffary to bis 
original exiffence (as a part of fuch matter; and without experience) 
that this intelligence foould have Jbewn itfelf, direhly and fuffi- 
czently, in thefe cafes. Man would have been Jeewn from thefe, 
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as foon as produced: The pofiibility of continued exifience would 
have been clearly pointed out, and proved to have ever exifted, 
But thefe cafes fbew the very contrary; and difcover that man, 
wanting experience, could not originally exif? without the imme- 
diate interpofition of fome aétive, intelligent, and powerful Caufe: 
And the proof is confequently againft Athei/m. 

Moreover, as, by thefe cafes, it has been demonftrated, 
that knowledge muft have originally been revealed to man by 
fome Caufe, the proof of this Caufe communicating with pe- 
rifhable beings needs not further two be infifted on: And hence 
we have demonfiration againtt Deifm, as well as againtt Atheifm. 

I look towards the immenfe bodies of the univerfe with 
filent admiration! But the foregoing conclufions bid me con- 
fider them as vatft theatres only, wherein are exhibited the 
divine power and wifdom! They are, no doubt, of nobler 
form, of more admirable conttru€tion, than man could devife. 
I may allow them a mind, which may be produétive of 
thought greatly fuperior to mine! But we have proved 
matter or body to be of caufed exiftence; and we know, that 
intelligence is not always according to bulk: For then the horfe 
would have more knowledge than the rider—the tree than 
further, and fhew greater inconfiftency in this creed, 

But it would be wafting time, when the foundations of 
Atheifm and Deifm are deftroyed, and the truth of Revela- 
tion eftablifhed from the nature of man, to anfwer a// the 
quefiions and deductions of the former. But let us attend for 
amoment. The King of Pruffia (in letter 65th of vol. 11th) 
fays, “ The fyftem of the world created out of nothing is contra- 
diclory, confequently abfurd.” To this Mr. D’Alembert anf- 
wers, (in letter O8th) “ I firf agree with your Majefty, that 
there 1s a common principle, which appears as evident to me as it 
does to you. Creation is abfurd and impoffible. Matter, there- 
fore, zs not to be created—confequently, bas not been created— 
confequently, as eternaé, This refult, however neceflary, will 
not accord with the true partizans of the exiftence of a God, 
who infift on Almighty, Immaterial, and Active Intelli- 
gence, But this is of fmall importance. We feek truth, 
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and not their pleafure.” In p. 184 of the fame volume, Mr, 
D’Alembert enquires, if “ It (Intelligence) has created?” or, 
afks he, ‘“‘ Does it only model ?” 

To the firft we may anf{wer, that we have found matter or 
body of contingent exiftence. It is, therefore, an EFFECT, 
which muff have received its being from or through a CAUSE 
of Neceffary Exiftence; and confequently muff have been 
CREATED OF CAUSED, by or through fuch Neceffary Exiftence.* 

Hence then, as we muft believe either in a creation, or in 
the eternal exiftence of matter, it is infinitely more reafon- 
able to believe the former than the latter: For creation by 
fome Caufe is only a difficulty, which our limited capacities 
cannot comprehend; but the eternal exiftence of matter, 
without an Adtive Caufe, is an abfurdity, which is pointed to 
by, and even demonftraied from, the nature of man. 

From what has been faid, it will neceffarily follow, that 
(notwithftanding any fuppofed zatural and moral evil, or evil 
of defec, which appears to obtain in the world) the weceffity 
of admitting a Firft or AGive Caufe will exclude every argu- 
ment to be taken againft the exiftence of /uch Caufe, froma 
fuppofition that the poflibility of thzs Cayfe and fuch /uppofed 
evil cannot exift at the fame time. 

We fhall fpeak to Mr. D’Alembert's fecond queftion in 
what follows: But having given Mirabeau’s Elements of Na- 
ture and the Creed of the King of Pruffia, and fully, though 
briefly, anfwered them in the fundamental points, I beg leave 
fhortly to ftate 

THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THEISM. 

It will be admitted, that man can conftrué& inftruments 
from the parts of matter or body, can give them motion, 
figure, fize, and other properties applicable to a variety of 
ufes. But, although he can conitruct fuch inftruments, and 
comprehend their ufes, he cannot give them intelligence, nor 
voluntary motion ; neither can an inftrument give itfelf thefe, 
nor any of the attributes which are before mentioned. 

It muft alfo be admitted, from what has been proved, that 
the feveral parts of matter or body with which we are ace 


* See note, page 16 and 17. 
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guainted* have only causep intelligence, motion, figure, and 
fize; we may, therefore, call thofe parts of matter materials 
or infiruments, to which fome Caufe has communicated thofe 
attributes in every original circumftance. 

But, there was primarily no neceffary, but only a cadfed, cori- 
nexion between any infirument, motion, figure, fixe, matter, or 
mere exifience—and—INTELLIGENCE, COMPREHENSION, OF 
DESIGN: Yet, as man wanted experience or knowledge to con- 
tinue his exiftence; and, as matter or body required motion, 
Jigure, and fize; it is plain, that fome Caufe had, not only the 
comprebenfion and power to model, but the power alfo to give 
MAN intelligence and voluntary and involuntary motion, fafficient 
to lead to this experience, as well as involuntary motion, figure, 
and /ize to other matter, for performing its fanCions. 

But this Caufe, who gave intelligence, and who (from his 
perfect comprebenfion of defign) mutt have known the prefent 
wants of his creatures, muft alfo have known their future 
quants; and, therefore, might give them ivtelligence of things 
40 come, as well as of thiugs prefent: For, if fome Caufe had 
not known the fature as well as the prefent, then there 
could have been no comprebenfion of defign in any caufe; and 
CHANCE—that great being of Atheifm--NOTHING— 
muft be fuppofed to have produced intelligence, harmony, and 
order, But, throughout nature, we perceive no effeé without 
jome Caufe—no ACCIDENTAL THINGS produced—no EevI- 
VOCAL GENERATION taking place. And, were we to con- 
tend for fuch accidents, it would be neceflary to our argue 
ment, not only to thew the pofibility, but the probability, of 
our opinion; neither of which can, I apprehend, be fhewn. 
Thefe dofrines of Atheifm, therefore, are without crounps, 
and confequently too abfurd to reafon upon. 

Moreover, in the {cale of nature, as man, with the intelli- 
gence given him, is infinitely fuperior to any inftrument he 

* It is sufficient, that our proof rests on what we are acquainted 
with. When mankind have MORE data, it will then be proper to con- 
sider what more may be drawn therefrom. In the mean time, we 
reason from what we know of the nature of man. Should any one 
bring conjecture, or hypothesis, against the facts herein stated, or 


against the reasoning drawn from such nature, we shall not attempt 
to answer. 
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can conftru@; fo the Original Caufe mutt be infinitely fape- 
rior toman: For, as this Caufe had not only the power of 
modelling matter, but the power alfo of communicating to it 
VOLUNTARY MOTION, as well as INTELLIGENCE OF THINGS 
PRESENT AND TO COME, to have communicated thefe, he 
muft have had power and intelligence infinitely fuperior te 
any notion which can be conceived by man: And, although 
he call in the idea-of the whole univerfe to his aid, he will 
not be enabled to ftop, without admitting this Caufe to bea 
Being of Infinite Intelhgence and Power, nor without adding 
thereto all the other attributes which are demonftrated in the 
note, pages 16, 17. ; 

But zbis Being, who can communicate voluntary motion and 
antelligence of things present and to come, who can bring what is 
termed pafive matter into adive exiftence, and who isa 
Maximum, not only of intelligence, but alfo of power, muft 
have created or caufed {ach matter: For, as matter has been 
proved to be of contingent exiftence, and to be an effe which 
could zot have been produced without a caufe, a Caufe muh 
be found, not of contingent, but of neceffary exiftence; ¢onfe- 
quently, matter was CREATED or causED by Neceffary Exift- 
ence—and, therefore, by that Being whofe non-exiftence is 
impoflible—by zhat Being, whom we confider our Creator and 
Preferver—THE ALMIGHTY GOD AND MAKER OF 
THE UNIVERSE. : 
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IT has now been fhewn, that man muft have been created, 
that he muft have been preferved, and that a revelation, or 
inftrugtion, muft have been given him, by God. Now, this 
revelation might have been given him at the creation, and 
have been fufficient to condué him through life without far- 
ther intelligence: Or, it might have been given only as 
wanted. 

In the firft cafe, the firft created being muft have had re- 
vealed to him things prefent and to come, muft have feen his 
wants, all the dangers to which he was expofed, and muft 
have been {hewn the means by which he was to fatisfy thofe 
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wants, and to avoid thefe dangers. In fact, what mankind 
now get from experience and inftruétion muft have been ori- 
ginally received from revelation. 

In the fecond cafe, man primarily may be fuppofed to have 
been taken by the hand, to have been conduéted to know- 
ledge as he .wanted it through life; and to have gained ex- 
perience, like his race, as his faculties expanded. But, in 
either cafe, or in any cafe between thefe, man, being taught 
by revelation, was to inftruét his children, and thefe their 
defcendants. A failure in this inftru@tion would have broken 
a link in the chain of Providence: But a failure in man to- 
wards his offspring, from negleét or infufficiency, was poffi- 
ble, nay probable; and, confequently, he might have left 
them without neceffary, perhaps without any, knowledge of 
the Divine Will.———Hence, divine inftruGion was {ftill 
neceflary to be repeated ; and Prophets, or men whofe minds 
were illuminated, might be repeatedly fent to the human 
race, But the proofs of Revelation are well known. We 
have attempted an introduction to thefe—have demonftrated 
the original neceffity thereof—and have fhewn that Atheifm 
and Deifm have no ground from the nature of man, 
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